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PETRUS-PROBLEME 

Oscar  Cullmanns  Petrusbuch  —  es  ist  jüngst  neu  erschienen^  —  verdient  die 
Anerkennung,  die  es  gefunden  hat.  Es  liest  sich  glänzend.  Der  Aufbau  ist 
durchsichtig,  die  Beweisführung  eindrucksvoll,  die  Polemik  vornehm.  Aber 
auch  in  seiner  vervollkommneten  Gestalt  läßt  das  Werk  noch  Raum  für 
Fragen,  die  freilich  zum  Teil  über  seinen  Bereich  hinausragen.  Wir  be¬ 
schränken  uns  hier  auf  den  Abschnitt,  welcher  die  Überschrift  trägt:  ‘Petrus 
der  Apostel  ’,  und  greifen  Probleme  heraus,  die  das  V erhältnis  zwischen  Petrus 
und  Paulus  betreffen. 

Da  ist  etwa  jener  Besuch  des  Paulus  in  Jerusalem,  den  er  ‘drei  Jahre’  nach 
seiner  Berufung  (von  seiner  ‘Bekehrung’  spricht  weder  Paulus  selbst  noch  die 
Apostelgeschichte)  unternommen  hat  in  der  Absicht,  ‘Petrus  kennen  zu 
lernen’  (Gal.  i.  i8).  Man  kann  daraus  schließen  —  und  Cullmann  hat  es 
S.  42f.  getan  —  daß  Petrus  damals  der  eigentliche  Leiter  der  Jerusalemer 
Gemeinde  war.  Man  kann  weiter  (wenn  auch  nicht  mit  gleicher  Sicherheit) 
aus  der  Tatsache,  daß  Paulus  damals  ‘keinen  anderen  Apostel  sah,  außer 
Jakobus,  dem  Herrenbruder’  (Gal.  i.  19)  mit  Cullmann  (S.  42)  den  Schluß 
riehen,  daß  sich  Jakobus  neben  Petrus  besonderer  Bedeutung  erfreute. 

Aber  man  könnte  sich  auch  die  Frage  stellen,  was  denn  Petrus  eigentlich 
in  jenen  14  Tagen,  in  denen  Paulus  vielleicht  sogar  bei  ihm  wohnte  (èfrépeiva 
Trpbç  ctÛTÔv),  mit  seinem  Besucher  besprochen  hat.  Daß  Paulus  die  Wendung 
loTopfiaai  Kîicpôh;  mit  Bedacht  gewählt  hat,  liegt  auf  der  Hand.  Er  wollte 
nach  Möglichkeit  den  Eindruck  vermeiden,  daß  er  durch  diesen  Besuch  von 
Petrus  und  den  Aposteln  abhängig  geworden  sei.  Daß  er  aber  bloß  wissen 
wollte,  was  für  ein  Mensch  dieser  Kephas  eigentlich  war,  wäre  eine  offen¬ 
sichtlich  unzureichende  Auskunft.  Weder  lag  dem  Paulus  soviel  an  einem 
‘rein  menschlichen’  Kontakt  noch  wären  dazu  14  Tage^  nötig  gewesen. 
Worüber  hat  also  Petrus  —  und  zeitweise  auch  Jakobus  —  während  dieser 
beiden  Wochen  mit  Paulus  verhandelt? 

Paulus  selbst  gibt  darauf  keine  Antwort.  Man  könnte  an  die  Möglichkeit 
denken,  daß  Paulus  dem  ersten  Jünger  Jesu  das  Anliegen  vorgetragen  hat, 
man  möge  bei  der  Heidenmission  darauf  verzichten,  den  zur  Taufe  Bereiten 
auch  die  Beschneidung  abzufordern.  Aber  es  ist  nicht  wahrscheinlich,  daß 
damals  dieses  Thema  überhaupt  zur  Sprache  kam.  Denn  hätte  man  es 
behandelt  und  geklärt,  wäre  es  schlechthin  unbegreiflich,  daß  es  ‘  14  Jahre 

*  Oscar  Cullmann,  Petrus.  Jünger  —  Apostel  —  Märtyrer.  Das  historische  und  das  theologische  Petrus¬ 
problem.  Zweite,  umgearbeitetc  und  ergänzte  Auflage  (Zwingli  Verlag,  Zürich/Stuttgart,  i960). 

’  Diese  Angabe  —  der  griechische  Text  bietet  SEKonrévrt;  s.  dazu  Walter  Bauer,  Wörterbuch  g.  N.T. 
5.  A.  Sp.  345  —  ist  freilich  eine  runde  Zahl. 
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Oscar  Cullmanns  Petrusbuch  —  es  ist  jüngst  neu  erschienen^  —  verdient  die 
Anerkennung,  die  es  gefunden  hat.  Es  liest  sich  glänzend.  Der  Aufbau  ist 
durchsichtig,  die  Beweisführung  eindrucksvoll,  die  Polemik  vornehm.  Aber 
auch  in  seiner  vervollkommneten  Gestalt  läßt  das  Werk  noch  Raum  für 
Fragen,  die  freilich  zum  Teil  über  seinen  Bereich  hinausragen.  Wir  be¬ 
schränken  uns  hier  auf  den  Abschnitt,  welcher  die  Überschrift  trägt:  ‘Petrus 
der  Apostel  ’,  und  greifen  Probleme  heraus,  die  das  Verhältnis  zwischen  Petrus 
und  Paulus  betreffen. 

Da  ist  etwa  jener  Besuch  des  Paulus  in  Jerusalem,  den  er  ‘drei  Jahre’  nach 
seiner  Berufung  (von  seiner  ‘Bekehrung’  spricht  weder  Paulus  selbst  noch  die 
Apostelgeschichte)  unternommen  hat  in  der  Absicht,  ‘Petrus  kennen  zu 
lernen’  (Gal.  i.  18).  Man  kann  daraus  schließen  —  und  Cullmann  hat  es 
S.  42  f.  getan  —  daß  Petrus  damals  der  eigentliche  Leiter  der  Jerusalemer 
Gemeinde  war.  Man  kann  weiter  (wenn  auch  nicht  mit  gleicher  Sicherheit) 
aus  der  Tatsache,  daß  Paulus  damals  ‘keinen  anderen  Apostel  sah,  außer 
Jakobus,  dem  Herrenbruder’  (Gal.  i.  19)  mit  Cullmann  (S.  42)  den  Schluß 
ziehen,  daß  sich  Jakobus  neben  Petrus  besonderer  Bedeutung  erfreute. 

Aber  man  könnte  sich  auch  die  Frage  stellen,  was  denn  Petrus  eigentlich 
in  jenen  14  Tagen,  in  denen  Paulus  vielleicht  sogar  bei  ihm  wohnte  (èirépEiva 
TTpbç  oOtôv),  mit  seinem  Besucher  besprochen  hat.  Daß  Paulus  die  Wendung 
ioTopfjaai  Kriçôh;  mit  Bedacht  gewählt  hat,  liegt  auf  der  Hand.  Er  wollte 
nach  Möglichkeit  den  Eindruck  vermeiden,  daß  er  durch  diesen  Besuch  von 
Petrus  und  den  Aposteln  abhängig  geworden  sei.  Daß  er  aber  bloß  wissen 
wollte,  was  für  ein  Mensch  dieser  Kephas  eigentlich  war,  wäre  eine  offen¬ 
sichtlich  unzureichende  Auskunft.  Weder  lag  dem  Paulus  soviel  an  einem 
‘rein  menschlichen’  Kontakt  noch  wären  dazu  14  Tage*  nötig  gewesen. 
Worüber  hat  also  Petrus  —  und  zeitweise  auch  Jakobus  —  während  dieser 
beiden  Wochen  mit  Paulus  verhandelt? 

Paulus  selbst  gibt  darauf  keine  Antwort.  Man  könnte  an  die  Möglichkeit 
denken,  daß  Paulus  dem  ersten  Jünger  Jesu  das  Anliegen  vorgetragen  hat, 
man  möge  bei  der  Heidenmission  darauf  verzichten,  den  zur  Taufe  Bereiten 
auch  die  Beschneidung  abzufordem.  Aber  es  ist  nicht  wahrscheinlich,  daß 
damals  dieses  Thema  überhaupt  zur  Sprache  kam.  Denn  hätte  man  es 
behandelt  und  geklärt,  wäre  es  schlechthin  unbegreiflich,  daß  es  ‘14  Jahre 

*  Oscar  Cullmann,  Petrus.  Jänner  —  Apostel  —  Märtyrer.  Das  historische  und  das  theologische  Petrus- 
problem.  Zweite,  umgearbeitete  und  ergänzte  Auflage  (Zwingli  Verlag,  Zürich/Stuttgart,  ig€o). 

‘  Diese  Angabe  —  der  griechische  Text  bietet  SeKotTrévre;  s.  dazu  Walter  Bauer,  Wörterbuch  z.  Pf.T. 
5.  A  Sp.  345  —  ist  freilich  eine  runde  Zahl. 
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später’^  (Gal.  ii.  i)  zu  jenem  schweren  Konflikt  kam,  der  eine  neue  Reise  des 
Paulus  nach  Jerusalem  erzwang. 

Man  könnte  sich  weiter  durch  Gal.  ii.  8  zu  der  Vermutung  anregen  lassen, 
Paulus  habe  dem  Petrus  eröffnet,  er  sei  vom  Herrn  ebenso  mit  der  Heiden- 
mission  betraut,  wie  Petrus  mit  der  Judenmission.  Man  wird  jedoch  auch 
auf  diese  Auskunft  verzichten  müssen.  Denn  hätte  man  dieses  Thema 
damals  schon  14  Tage  lang  diskutiert,  dann  bliebe  es  völlig  unbegreiflich, 
daß  nach  weiteren  14  Jahren  diese  Frage  immer  noch  ungeklärt  und  nicht 
aus  der  Welt  geschafft  war.  Wir  werden  später  noch  einmal  auf  Gal.  ii.  8 
zurückkommen  und  dabei  erkennen,  welches  Rätsel  diese  Stelle  in  sich  birgt 
und  daß  die  Kontrastierung  von  Gal.  ii.  9  auf  keinen  Fall  schon  14  Jahre 
früher  Gegenstand  von  Verhandlungen  gewesen  sein  kann.  Die  Gesprächs¬ 
partner  müssen  in  jenen  ‘  14  Tagen’  sich  mit  anderen  Fragen  befaßt  haben, 
und  es  ist  keineswegs  von  vornherein  sicher,  daß  wir  den  Gegenstand  ihrer 
Aussprache  —  wenn  es  nur  einer  war  —  noch  genau  angeben  können. 

Nahe  liegt  freilich  eine  Vermutung,  nämlich  die,  daß  Paulus,  der  frühere 
Christenverfolger,  über  seine  Hinwendung  zum  Christusglauben  nähere 
Auskunft  zu  geben  hatte.  Er  beanspruchte  ja  nach  i.  Kor.  xv.  8  (vgl.  auch 
I.  Kor.  ix.  i),  daß  ihm  der  auferstandene  Herr  erschienen  sei,  wie  zuvor  nur 
fünfmal  einzelnen  oder  Gruppen  (im  Grunde  sind  nur  die  Erscheinungen 
vor  Kephas  und  Jakobus  vergleichbar!).  Die  Erscheinung  vor  Paulus  lag 
überdies  anscheinend  zeitlich  beträchtlich  später  als  die  in  i .  Kor.  xv.  5-7 
erwähnten  und  anscheinend  von  der  Urgemeinde  sozusagen  offiziell  aner¬ 
kannten  Erscheinungen  vor  Kephas,  den  Zwölfen,  den  über  500  Brüdern, 
dem  Jakobus  und  ‘allen  Aposteln’.  Es  war  darum  keineswegs  selbstver¬ 
ständlich,  daß  der  Anspruch  des  Paulus  auf  ein  gleiches  ‘den  Herrn  Gesehen¬ 
haben’  von  der  Jerusalemer  Gemeinde  anerkannt  wurde.  Wenn  man  von 
dieser  Christuserscheinung  vor  Damaskus  gesprochen  haben  sollte,  dann  ist 
möglicherweise  auch  das  Leben  des  Paulus  vor  und  nach  diesem  Ereignis  zur 
Sprache  gekommen,  und  Petrus  war  der  Frager,  dem  Paulus  Antwort  geben 
mußte  und  wollte.  Wenn  Petrus  (und  auch  Jakobus)  zu  der  Überzeugung 
kam,  daß  sich  der  Herr  tatsächlich  in  dieser  Weise  dem  einstigen  Verfolger 
der  Gemeinde  offenbart  hatte,  dann  war  das  von  beträchtlichen  Kon¬ 
sequenzen:  Paulus  war  dann  durch  jene  Erscheinung  aus  der  großen 
Schar  der  Christen  in  einer  ihn  auszeichnenden  Weise  herausgehoben 
worden  und  hatte  damit  eine  gewisse  Sonderstellung  bekommen  — sie 
mußte  freilich  nicht  gleich  die  eines  den  Zwölfen  gleichgeordneten  Apostels 
sein. 

Cullmann  spricht  (S.  42)  von  dem  Wunsch  des  Paulus,  ‘von  Petrus 
persönliche  Erinnerungen  aus  seinem  Zusammenleben  mit  Jesus  zu  er- 

*  Gal.  ü.  1 :  6ià  Secamaaäpw  trOv.  Es  fragt  sich,  ob  dabei  Anfangs*  und  Endjahr  voll  mitgerechoct 
sind  und  ob  von  der  Berufung  des  Paulus  an  gezählt  wird  oder  von  seinem  ersten  Besuch  m 
Jerusalem. 
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halten*.  Nun  ist  die  Art,  wie  Paulus  in  Gal.  iv.  4  von  der  vita  Jesu  spricht 
und  wie  er  2.  Kor.  v.  16  das  Korrà  odpKa  éyvcoKévai  des  Christus  bewertet, 
einer  solchen  Vermutung,  wie  sie  Cullmann  äußert,  wenig  günstig.  Dagegen 
könnte  Paulus  von  Petrus  gewisse  Herrenworte  erfahren  haben,  die  für  die 
Mission  und  die  bei  ihr  entstehenden  praktischen  Fragen  (z.  B.  über  die  Ehe, 
aber  auch  über  die  Auferstehung;  vgl.  i.  Kor.  vii.  12  und  i.  Kor.  xv.  5-7, 
vielleicht  auch  xv.  51)  besonders  wichtig  waren. 

Es  wäre  auch  möglich,  daß  gewisse  Missionspläne  des  Paulus  zur  Sprache 
gekommen  wären,  was  deren  Ort  (nicht  aber  Methode!)  betraf;  z.  B.  eine 
Tätigkeit  in  Tarsus  und  Cilicien  überhaupt.  Aber  wir  wissen  nichts  darüber. 
Noch  war  Paulus  — jedenfalls  nach  unserer  Kenntnis  der  Dinge  —  nicht  mit 
der  Gemeinde  von  Antiochia  in  Verbindung  getreten,  geschweige  denn  daß 
er  ein  unabhängiges  Missionswerk  großen  Stils  begonnen  hatte.  Er  war 
damals,  so  sieht  es  aus,  zunächst  nur  einer  jener  christlichen  Missionare, 
welche  als  Einzelgänger  die  Christusbotschaft  weiter  trugen.  An  der  Gestalt 
des  Apollos  sehen  wir,  daß  es  damals  deren  mehrere,  z.  T.  sicher  sehr  be¬ 
deutende,  gegeben  hat,  und  es  hat  den  Anschein,  daß  sich  Paulus  vor  seiner 
Verbindung  mit  Antiochia  in  seiner  Heimatprovinz  Cilicien  als  ein  solcher 
Einzelgänger  betätigt  hat,  ohne  daß  vrir  etwas  über  den  Erfolg  seiner 
Bemühung  sagen  könnten. 

So  bleibt  für  uns  das  Bild  dieser  ersten  Begegnung  des  Petrus  mit  Paulus 
weithin  im  Dunkeln.  Wir  können  nur  vermuten,  daß  man  in  Jerusalem  — 
vielleicht  gegenüber  manchen  Zweifeln  an  der  ‘Bekehrung’  des  Paulus  —  zu 
der  sicheren  Gewißheit  kam,  er  sei  ein  echter  Jünger  des  Herrn,  durch  eine 
besondere  Erscheinung  des  Auferstandenen  ausgezeichnet. 

Was  die  zweite  Begegnung  des  Petrus  mit  Paulus  betrifft,  so  besitzen  wir 
darüber  erheblich  mehr  Material.  Es  ist  freilich  nicht  ratsam,  diese  Nach¬ 
richten  einfach  als  zutreffende  und  genaue  Beschreibung  der  wirklichen 
Ereignisse  zu  verwerten.  Was  die  Apostelgeschichte  anlangt,  so  haben  wir 
an  anderer  Stelle  die  notwendige  kritische  Analyse  durchgeführt  wir 
wollen  sie  hier  nicht  wiederholen.  Dagegen  müssen  wir  hier  eins  als  wissen¬ 
schaftliche  Regel  voraussetzen:  Die  lukanischen  Erzählungen  in  der  Apg. 
müssen  zunächst  auf  das  befragt  werden,  was  Lukas  mit  ihnen  seinen  Lesern 
sagen  wollte.  Gibt  man  das  zu,  dann  ist  die  Frage  berechtigt:  Hat  Lukas 
den  Petrus  seinen  Lesern  als  einen  Mann  dargestellt,  der  von  der  Leitung 
der  Jerusalemer  Gemeinde  zu  der  Führung  der  judenchristlichen  Mission 
überging? 

Für  Cullmann  ergibt  sich  ein  ganz  deutliches  und  in  sich  geschlossenes 
Bild:  Petrus,  der  sich  ‘bereits  in  den  ersten  Jahren  der  Urgemeinde  gelegent¬ 
lich  in  das  Missionsgebiet  nach  Samarien  begeben  hat’  (S.  44),  mag  ‘all- 


*  Emst  Hacnchcn,  Die  Apostelgeschichte.  In:  Krit. -exeget.  Kommentar  über  das  Pf.T.,  begründet  von 
H.  A.  W  Meyer.  3.  Abt.,  la.  Aufl.  (Gottingen,  1959).  Im  Folgenden  zitiert  mit:  Haenchen,  Apg. 
und  Seitenzahl. 
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mählich,  vor  allem  anläßlich  der  in  Apg.  ix-x  berichteten  Erfahrungen  in 
Lydda,  Joppe  und  Cäsarea,  erkannt  haben,  daß  seine  eigentliche  apostolische 
Aufgabe,  wohl  auch  sein  Charisma,  weniger  in  der  Gemeindeleitung  als  in 
der  Missionstätigkeit  lag’  (S.  44).  Als  er  während  der  Verfolgung  durch 
Agrippa  I.  aus  Jerusalem  fliehen  mußte,  sei  Jakobus  nach  Apg.  xii.  17  ‘an 
seine  Stelle  getreten’.  ‘Mit  der  vagen  Angabe  der  gleichen  Stelle,  Apg. 
xii.  17  “er  begab  sich  an  einen  andern  Ort”  soll. .  .einfach  daraufhinge¬ 
wiesen  werden,  daß  sich  nach  der  Befreiung  des  Petrus  sein  Übergang  zur 
ausschließlichen  Missionstätigkeit  endgültig  vollzogen  hat,  nachdem  er  sich 
schon  vorher  allmählich  vorbereitet  hatte’  (S.  45). 

Die  Verfolgung  Agrippas  wütete  spätestens  um  die  Passazeit  des  Jahres  44* 
Demnach  hätte  Petrus  die  Leitung  der  Jerusalemer  Gemeinde  etwa  während 
der  Jahre  30-44  innegehabt.  Spätestens  im  Jahre  44  wäre  er  an  die  Spitze 
der  (judenchristlichen)  Mission  getreten. 

Bestätigt  findet  Cullmann  diese  neue  Betätigung  des  Petrus  in  zwei 
Stellen  der  Paulusbriefe,  Zunächst  verweist  er  auf  i.  Kor.  ix.  5.  Hier 
spricht  Paulus  davon,  ‘daß  die  übrigen  Apostel,  die  Brüder  des  Herrn  und 
Kephas  ihre  Gattinnen  mit  sich  führen’,  nämlich  auf  ihren  Missionsreisen. 
Weiter  zieht  Cullmann  aus  der  Tatsache,  daß  Paulus  in  Gal.  ii.  9  die  drei 
‘Säulen’  in  der  Reihenfolge  ‘Jakobus,  Kephas,  Johannes’  auffuhrt,  den 
Schluß,  ‘daß  zur  Zeit  des  hier  berichteten  Ereignisses  nicht  mehr  Petrus, 
sondern  Jakobus  die  Oberleitung  in  Jerusalem  hatte’  (S.  46).  In  Gal.  ii.  7 
werde  Petrus  als  Leiter  der  judenchristlichen  Mission  genannt,  der  in  dieser 
Stellung  von  Jerusalem  abhing  (und  darum  —  Gal.  ii.  10  —  vor  den 
Jakobusleuten  Angst  hatte).  So  Cullmann  S.  47. 

Es  lohnt  sich,  die  von  ihm  zitierten  Schriftstellen  näher  auf  ihre  Beweis¬ 
kraft  zu  prüfen.  Was  sagt  denn  Lukas  eigentlich  in  der  Apostelgeschichte 
über  eine  missionarische  Tätigkeit  des  Petrus?  Nur  Apg.  viii.  25  wird  aus¬ 
drücklich  berichtet,  daß  er  auf  einer  Reise  missioniert:  bei  der  Heimkehr 
von  der  ‘Stadt  Samariens’  (in  der  Petrus  und  Johannes  für  die  von  Philippus 
Bekehrten  den  Geist  erbeten  hatten)  predigten  Petrus  und  der  Zebedaide 
Johannes  ‘in  vielen  Dörfern  Samariens’.  Die  Missionierung  der  Stadt  hatte 
nach  der  lukanischen  Darstellung  Philippus  durchgeführt. 

Lukas  sagt  aber  auch  nichts  davon,  daß  die  Reise  des  Petrus,  die  ihn  von 
Jerusalem  nach  Lydda  und  von  da  über  Joppe  nach  Cäsarea  führte  (Apg. 
ix.  32-xi.  18)  zu  missionarischen  Zwecken  unternommen  wurde.  Der  Leser 
bekommt  eher  den  Eindruck,  daß  Petrus  —  6iepx6nevov  6ià  iràvrcov  heißt 
es  von  ihm  ix.  32  —  in  Lydda  und  Joppe  schon  bestehende  Christengemein¬ 
den  besucht.  Nur  die  Wunder,  die  er  an  Äneas  und  Tabitha  vollbringt, 
tragen  zur  Ausbreitung  des  Christentums  in  diesen  Gegenden  bei  — so 
stellt  Lukas  Apg.  ix.  35  und  ix.  42  den  Gang  der  Dinge  dar.  Aber  auch  nach 
Cäsarea  geht  Petrus  —  nach  der  lukanischen  Schilderung  —  keineswegs  in 

^  Haenchen,  Apg.  S.  54f. 
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der  Absicht,  dort  eine  Missionskampagne  zu  beginnen.  Wenn  es  trotzdem 
zur  Gründung  einer  christlichen  —  sogar  einer  heidenchristlichen  !  —  Ge¬ 
meinde  kam,  so  lag  das  an  dem  Erscheinen  des  Engels  (Apg.  x.  3  ff.,  22,  30; 
i  xi.  13)»  des  Gesichtes  Petri  in  der  êxcrraais  (x.  10,  28;  xi.  sff.),  vor  allem  aber 
I  am  Herabkommen  des  Geistes  (x.  44!!.;  xi.  15 ff.),  also  nur  an  überirdischen 
Faktoren,  die  unvorhergesehen  ins  Geschehen  eingriffen.  Auf  die  so  zustande 
gekommene  ‘Mission’  (die  Lukas  in  x.  i-xi.  18  sehr  breit  mit  vielen  Wieder¬ 
holungen  schildert)  läßt  der  Schriftsteller  den  Petrus  in  seiner  Rede  beim 
‘Apostelkonzil’  (xv.  7 ff.)  zurückweisen.  Außer  dieser  Comeliusepisode  und 
jener  lukanischen  Notiz  in  viii.  25  kommt  in  der  Apostelgeschichte  keine 
■  Stelle  vor,  die  Petrus  als  reisenden  Missionar  darstellt.  Auch  die  auf  Kap.  xv 
folgenden  Kapitel  enthalten  keinen  Hinweis  auf  eine  missionarische  Tätig¬ 
keit  des  Petrus. 

Dann  haben  wir  aber  keinen  Anlaß  mehr,  die  Benachrichtigung  des 
^  ‘Jakobus  und  der  Brüder’  durch  Petrus  in  xii.  19  als  Hinweis  für  den  Leser 
zu  deuten  des  Inhalts:  ‘Jetzt  geht  Petrus  endgültig  von  der  Gemeindeleitung 
zur  Führung  der  Mission  über.’  Wir  müssen  vielmehr  sagen  :  Es  wäre  sehr 
I  verwunderlich,  wenn  ein  Leser  des  lukanischen  Werkes  in  diesem  Vers  einen 
,  solchen  Sinn  entdeckt  hätte.  Denn  der  Verfasser  legt  nirgends  ein  solches 
Verständnis  nahe. 

I  Nach  CuUmann  (S.  55)  tritt  Petrus  beim  ‘Apostelkonzil’  auf  ‘in  seiner 
Eigenschaft  als  Missionar,  nicht  als  Gemeindeleiter’.  Er  spreche,  so  meint 
CuUmann,  lediglich  als  Vertreter  der  (von  Jerusalem  abhängigen)  juden- 
chrisdichen  Mission  und  habe  ‘ebenso  wie  Paulus  und  Barnabas’  seine 
Missionstätigkeit  nur  unterbrochen,  um  sich  auf  das  Konzil  zu  begeben 
(S.  56).  Aber  davon  sagt  Lukas  selbst  kein  Wort.  Er  deutet  es  auch  nicht 
an;  im  Gegenteil.  Nach  Apg.  xv.  6f.  tritt  Petrus  auf  als  einer  der  Apostel, 
die  —  zusammen  mit  den  Ältesten  —  die  Gemeinde  leiten  und  darum  in 
XV.  22  f.  an  erster  Stelle  als  die  Verfasser  und  Absender  des  sog.  Apostel¬ 
dekrets  genannt  werden.  Die  Pseudoklementinen,  über  die  CuUmann  1930 
seine  erste,  durch  die  Eleganz  der  Gedankenführung  und  Sprache  gleich 
bestechende  Abhandlung  veröffentlicht  hatte,^  lassen  freilich  Jakobus  von 
Anfang  an  die  christliche  Gemeinde  leiten  und  machen  Petrus  zum  Mis¬ 
sionar,  der  dem  Zauberer  Simon  nachreisend  von  Stadt  zu  Stadt  ziehend 
predigt.  Aber  daraus  die  These  zu  entnehmen,  Jakobus  habe  den  Petrus 
schon  vor  dem  ‘Apostelkonzil’  in  der  Gemeindeleitung  abgelöst,  dazu  gibt 
Lukas  in  der  Apostelgeschichte  keinen  Anlaß.  Nach  dem  Tod  König 
Agrippas  braucht  ja  Petrus  nicht  länger  Jerusalem  zu  meiden,  und  diesen 
Tod  des  Verfolgers  erzählt  Lukas  unmittelbar  nach  der  Geschichte  von 
Petri  Rettung  und  Entkommen.  Warum  sollte  der  Leser  da  eine  längere 
Abwesenheit  des  Petrus  von  Jerusalem  vermuten? 

*  Oscar  CuUmann,  Le  problime  littéraire  et  historique  du  roman  pseudoclémentin.  Etude  sur  le  rapport 
fitft  le  gnosticisme  et  le  judéo^hristianisme  (1930). 
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An  anderer  Stelle  haben  wir  die  betreffenden  Abschnitte  der  Apostel-  [ 
geschichte  kritisch  analysiert;^  das  soll  hier  nicht  wiederholt  werden.  | 
Woraus  es  hier  ankam,  war  lediglich  das  eine  :  Lukas  legt  nicht  nahe,  daß  L 
Petrus  noch  vor  dem  ‘Konzil’  die  Gemeindeleitung  mit  der  Mission  ver-  t 
tauscht  habe. 

Aber  auch  die  Rolle,  die  Jakobus  in  diesem  Bericht  spielt,  deutet  nicht  | 
darauf  hin,  daß  er  bereits  den  Petrus  im  Amt  abgelöst  hat.  Vielmehr  läßt 
der  Verfasser  den  schriftgelehrten  Herrenbruder  das  aus  den  Propheten 
rechtfertigen,  was  Petrus  soeben  ausgeführt  hat,  und  dann  den  entsprechen¬ 
den  Antrag  formulieren,  der  jedoch  nur  als  Beschluß  der  Apostel  und 
Ältesten  —  und  des  heiligen  Geistes  !  —  gültig  wird.  Erst  in  Kap.  xxi  werden 
die  Apostel  nicht  mehr  erwähnt;  Jakobus  und  die  Ältesten  sind  allein  übrig 
geblieben.  Wann  aber  dieser  Wechsel  eingetreten  ist,  sagt  Lukas  dem  Leser 
nicht  genauer.  Jedenfalls  aber  erst  nach  dem  ‘Apostelkonzil’. 

Tatsächlich  beruft  sich  denn  auch  Cullmann  (S.  45ff.)  mehr  auf  einige 
Paulus-Stellen,  um  seine  These  über  den  Missionar  Petrus  zu  sichern.*  ln 
I.  Kor.  ix.  5  meint  er  bestätigt  zu  finden,  daß  Petrus,  von  seiner  Ehefrau 
begleitet,  missionierend  umherzieht.  Dabei  wird  übersehen,  daß  Paulus  die 
Aussage  d6eX9fiv  ywalxa  TrepiàyEiv  auch  von  den  Brüdern  des  Herrn  macht, 
und  zu  diesen  gehört  ja  auch  Jakobus  selbst.  Was  dem  einen  recht  ist,  ist 
dem  andern  billig  :  wenn  man  aus  dem  mpiàyEiv  ktX.  auf  eine  Missionstätig¬ 
keit  schließt,  dann  muß  man  auch  Jakobus  zum  umherziehenden  Missionar 
machen  und  darf  ihn  nicht  als  Gemeindeleiter  in  Jerusalem  residieren 
lassen.  Überdies  sollte  man  bei  dieser  Aufzählung  des  Paulus  beachten: 
Kephas  wird  betont  als  letzter  genannt.  Diese  Stellung  kennzeichnet  ihn 
als  den  Wichtigsten  der  ganzen  Reihe:  der  Bischof  kommt  nicht  am  Anfang, 
sondern  am  Schluß  der  Prozession!  i.  Kor.  ix.  5  gibt  also  das  gesuchte 
Beweismaterial  nicht  her. 

Wie  steht  es  aber  mit  Gal.  ii.  i-io,  auf  das  sich  Cullmann  ebenfalls 
beruft?*  Wir  sind  schon  einmal  auf  das  Problem  dieses  Abschnitts  ein¬ 
gegangen.*  Da  diese  Andeutung  unbeachtet  blieb,  müssen  wir  die  Frage 
hier  noch  einmal  aufnehmen.  Wer  diese  Verse  genau  betrachtet,  nimmt  eine 
Spannung  wahr.  Paulus  schreibt  an  die  Galater,  um  seine  angegriffene 
Autorität  und  sein  damit  bedrohtes  Evangelium  zu  sichern.  Letztlich  konunt 
ihm  alles  auf  dieses  Evangelium  an.  Aber  Sache  und  Person  lassen  sich  hier 
nicht  von  einander  trennen,  sondern  sind  mit  einander  verschmolzen.  Zu 
seiner  Rechtfertigung  weist  Paulus  auf  einen  Vorgang  in  der  Vergangenheit 
hin,  der  sich,  genau  besehen,  für  eine  solche  Verwertung  sehr  wenig  eignet 

Als  Paulus  den  Galaterbrief  schrieb,  war  er  ein  unabhängiger  Missionar. 

Mit  wenigen,  z.  T.  wechselnden  Helfern  hatte  er  ein  imponierendes  Mis- 

*  Haenchen,  Apg.  S.  330-5.  | 

*  Aus  der  Existenz  einer  Kephaspartei  in  Korinth  schlieBt  Cullmann  mit  Recht  nicht  auf  eiiien 
Aufenthalt  des  Petrus  dort  (S.  6of.).  Deshalb  sehen  wir  hier  darauf  nicht  ein. 

*  Cullmann,  Petrus,  S.  46ff.  *  Haenchen,  Apg.  S.  405-10. 
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âonswerk  aufgerichtet.  Er  fühlte  sich  als  ‘den’  Heidenmissionari  —  und 
i  gerade  diese  seine  (auf  Beschneidung  und  die  Befolgung  der  Tora  verzich¬ 
tende)  Mission  wollte  man  nun  nicht  gelten  lassen.  In  dieser  Lage  verwies 
Paulus  auf  eine  Szene  aus  einer  Zeit,  da  er  noch  nicht  die  unabhängige 
I  Stellung  besaß,  die  er  jetzt  einnahm.  Dieser  Rückgriff  war  nur  möglich, 
I  wenn  Paulus  die  Gewichte  anders  verteilte,  als  sie  damals  gelegen  hatten  (wie 
I  weit  er  das  unbewußt  tat,  ist  unwichtig,  wenn  man  sich  nur  die  Schwierig- 
I  keiten  dieser  Uminterpretation  der  Vergangenheit  durch  Paulus  klar  machen 
will).  CuUmann^  nimmt  darauf  keine  Rücksicht.  Er  akzeptiert  die  paulin- 
ischen  Aussagen,  als  wären  sie  eine  adäquate  Beschreibung  des  einstigen 
Zustandes,  und  übersieht  dabei,  daß  Paulus  selbst  schließlich  diese  Neu¬ 
deutung  des  Einst  nicht  durchfiihren  konnte.  In  Gal.  ii.  7f.  sieht  es 
freilich  zunächst  so  aus,  als  hätte  Paulus  sein  Ziel  erreicht:  die  Heiden- 
mission  des  Paulus  und  die  Judenmission  des  Petrus  sind  hier  wie  zwei 
Wagschalen  im  Gleichgewicht,  und  Paulus  steht  gleichberechtigt  neben 
Petrus.  Aber  dieser  Satz  zerbricht  schließlich  durch  die  Art,  wie  ihn 
Paulus  —  der  Wahrheit  gehorchend  !  —  abschließen  muß  und  abschließt  : 
die  drei  ‘Säulen’  haben  nicht  nur  ihm,  sondern  ebenso  auch  dem  Barnabas 
die  ‘rechte  Hand  der  Gemeinschaft’  gegeben.  In  Wirklichkeit  —  das  wird 
damit  klar  —  ging  es  damals  gar  nicht  um  Petrus  und  Paulus,  sondern  um 
Jerusalem  und  Antiochia.  Paulus  war  damals,  genau  so  wie  Barnabas,  nur 
ein  Repräsentant,  ein  Abgesandter  Antiochias.  Das  Abkommen,  das  zu¬ 
standekam,  war  keine  Anerkennung  des  paulinischen  Apostolats  als  dem  des 
Petrus  gleich,  sondern  die  Anerkennung  der  antiochenischen  Heidenmission 
ohne  Beschneidung.  Paulus  stand  nicht  in  einsamer  Größe  da,  sondern 
neben  ihm,  auf  gleicher  Höhe  stand  Barnabas,  und  auf  der  Gegenseite  war 
nicht  allein  Petrus  zur  Stelle,  sondern  eben  die  drei  ‘Säulen’,  die  schließlich 
den  beiden  Männern  aus  Antiochia  den  Handschlag  brüderlicher  Aner¬ 
kennung  gaben. 

Daß  Paulus  in  Gal.  ii.  9  den  Jakobus  an  erster  Stelle  nannte,  war  not¬ 
wendig:*  hätte  Paulus  zuerst  den  Kephas  und  dann  Jakobus  und  Johannes 
oder  Johannes  und  Jakobus  genannt,  so  hätten  die  Leser  mißverstehend 
gemeint,  es  handle  sich  um  die  beiden  Zebedaiden  Johannes  und  Jakobus. 
Obendrein  bot  die  von  Paulus  gewählte  Reihenfolge  den  Vorteil,  daß  sie 
den  Gegnern  einschärfte:  Gerade  der  Jakobus  —  auf  den  sie  sich,  zu  Recht 
oder  Unrecht,  am  ehesten  berufen  zu  können  meinten  —  hat  keineswegs  als 
letzter  Paulus  und  Barnabas  anerkannt. 

CuUmanns  Deutung  hat  im  Grunde  nur  für  zwei  Personen  auf  der  Bühne 
Platz:  für  den  ‘Bischof’  Jakobus  und  den  ‘Missionar’  Petrus.  Aber  Johannes 
ist  auch  noch  zur  Stelle,  und  sein  bloßes  Vorhandensein  sprengt  das  von 
CuUmann  vorausgesetzte  Bild.  In  Wirklichkeit  ergibt  sich  aus  diesen  Versen 
des  Galaterbriefes,  daß  drei  Männer  die  jerusalemische  Gemeirvde  lenkten  : 

*  Gal.  ü.  7.  •  CuUmann,  Petrus,  S.  47  ff.  *  Anden  CuUmann , S.  46. 
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Petrus,  der  Zebedaide  Johannes  und  der  Herrenbruder  Jakobus.  Nichtein 
Bischof,  sondern  ein  Dreierkollegium  regierte  damals  die  Urgemeinde. 

Ein  Einwand  scheint  dennoch  gegen  unsere  Auslegung  zu  bleiben:  Hat 
sich  nicht  Paulus  dem  Petrus  gleich  gestellt  und  zwar  in  seiner  Eigenschaft 
als  der  (Heiden-)  Missionar?  Und  folgt  daraus  nicht,  daß  Petrus  der  ent¬ 
sprechende  Leiter  der  judenchristlichen  Mission  war?  Aber  dieser  Einwand 
greift  fehl.  Die  Dinge  liegen  nicht  so  einfach.  Man  wird  wohl  dreierlei 
bedenken  müssen. 

Einmal:  Wäre  Petrus  der  Leiter  der  judenchristlichen  Mission  gewesen, 
dann  hätte  er  —  wie  das  Cullmann  auch  selbst  sagt^  —  dem  Jakobus  unter¬ 
standen.  Jakobus  der  Bischof  wäre  sein  Vorgesetzter  gewesen.  Unter  diesen 
Umständen  wäre  es  aber  nun  verkehrt  gewesen,  hätte  Paulus  seine  Gleich¬ 
stellung  mit  Petrus  zu  beweisen  gesucht.  Denn  er  hätte  damit  dem  Verdacht 
neue  Nahrung  gegeben,  daß  er  —  wenn  auch  dem  Petrus  gleichgestellt— 
doch  wie  Petrus  ein  Untergebener  des  Jakobus,  des  Bischofs  von  Jerusalem, 
war.  Die  Logik  der  Lage  verlangte  also  von  Paulus,  daß  er  sich  dem  maß¬ 
gebenden  Manne  der  Gegenseite  gleichstellte  und  nicht  dessen  Unter¬ 
gebenen.  In  Wirklichkeit  besagt  also  die  Gleichstellung  von  Paulus  und 
Petrus,  daß  Petrus  der  entscheidende  Mann  auf  der  judenchristlichen  Seite 
war,  und  nicht  Jakobus. 

Zum  andern:  Die  Verhältnisse  sind  —  das  gilt  es  nicht  zu  übersehen  — 
sehr  kompliziert.  Paulus  verteidigt  nämlich  sich  und  seine  jetzige  Stellung, 
indem  er  auf  einen  Vorfall  zurückgreift,  bei  dem  er  einmal  —  unter  sehr 
anderen  Bedingungen  —  von  Jerusalem  anerkannt  wurde.  Gewiß  besteht 
zwischen  beiden  Fällen,  dem  jetzigen  und  dem  einstigen,  eine  bestimmte 
Ähnlichkeit  ;  sonst  könnte  sich  Paulus  überhaupt  nicht  auf  das  vergangene 
Ereignis  berufen.  Die  Ähnlichkeit  besteht  erstens  darin,  daß  es  damals 
gleichfalls  um  die  beschneidungsfreie  Heidenmission  ging  und  diese  gebilligt 
wurde,  zweitens  aber  sind  die  beiden  Fälle  sich  insofern  ähnlich,  als  Paulus 
damals  wie  jetzt  eine  entscheidende  oder  doch  sehr  wichtige  Rolle  spielte. 
Aber  über  diesen  beiden  Ähnlichkeiten  dürfen  wir  die  großen  Unterschiede 
nicht  vergessen.  Jetzt  bt  Paulus  ja  nicht  mehr,  wie  einst,  der  Delegat  der 
antiochenbchen  Gemeinde;  anders  ausgedrückt:  damab  verdankte  er  seme 
Autorität  der  Gemeinde  Antiochias;  seine  Autorität  war  —  um  es  einmal 
überscharf  auszudrücken  —  abgeleitet  von  der  Antiochias.  Auf  dieser  ruhte 
sie  im  Grunde.  Eigentlich  ging  es  nicht  um  ihn,  sondern  um  die  —  freilich 
von  Paulus  und  Barnabas  repräsentierte  und  angeregte  —  Missionsmethode 
der  antiochenischen  Gemeinde.  Nur  insofern  Paulus  einer  der  beiden  Wort¬ 
führer  der  damab  mit  Jerusalem  verhandelnden  Gemeinde  Antiochias  war, 
wurde  auch  er  und  seine  Missionsweise  und  sein  ‘  Evangelium’  mit  anerkannt 
Ein  Drittes:  Jetzt  bt  Paulus,  wie  gesagt,  in  einer  sehr  anderen  Lage  als 
damab.  Er  bt  das  Haupt,  der  Kopf  und  das  Herz  einer  eigenen  Missions- 

*  Cullmann,  Petrus,  S.  47  f. 
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Unternehmung,  von  keiner  Gemeinde  (auch  nicht  von  Antiochia)  Weisungen 
empfangend,  Gründer  wichtiger  Gemeinden,  vor  allem  ist  er  der  Pionier  der 
christlichen  Mission  in  Mazedonien  und  Griechenland.  Diese  Stellung 
erklärt  es,  daß  Paulus  sich  Gal.  ii.  7  als  ‘den’  Heidenmissionar  sieht.  In 
Wirklichkeit  war  er  das  aber  nur  in  begrenztem  Sinne;  das  beweist  die 
Existenz  von  Männern  wie  Barnabas  und  Apollos.  Allein  davon  wollen  wir 
nun  absehen  und  uns  nur  an  das  paulinische  Anliegen  halten,  das  es  in 
Gal.  ii.  i-io  geht.  Paulus  fühlt  sich  dafür  verantwortlich,  daß  die  Christus¬ 
botschaft  zu  den  Heiden  kommt.  Sein  Gegenüber,  das  Judenchristentum, 
weiß  sich  in  gleicher  Weise  verantwortlich  für  die  Bekehrung  der  Juden¬ 
schaft  zu  Christus.  Wenn  man  es  einmal  so  ausdrücken  darf:  Paulus  versteht 
seine  eigene  Aufgabe  —  eine  Aufgabe  mit  eschatologischer  Bedeutung!  — 
wesentlich  als  eine  missionarische.  Von  daher  begreift  man  ohne  weiteres, 
daß  er  auch  sein  Gegenüber,  das  Judenchristentum  mit  seinem  Mittelpunkt 
in  der  jerusalemischen  Urgemeinde,  hier  nur  ab  eine  missionarische  Größe 
anspricht.  Die  Urgemeinde  war  aber,  als  Paulus  das  vorige  Mal  mit  ihr 
verhandelte,  letztlich  geleitet  von  Petrus.  So  mußte  es  Paulus  in  diesem 
Zusammenhang  sehen  und  darstellen,  wenn  er  das  Gleichgewicht  in  per¬ 
sonaler  Weise,  als  gleichberechtigtes  Nebeneinander  zweier  Personen,  er¬ 
reichen  wollte.  Faktisch  war  zwar  die  Urgemeinde  nicht  von  Petrus  allein 
regiert,  faktisch  war  sie  auch  nicht  nur  ein  Missionsuntemehmen.  Sie 
empfand  sich  vielmehr  ab  das  wahre  Israel.  Gewiß,  auch  sie  hatte  eine 
Missionsaufgabe.  Aber  sie  ging  nicht  darin  auf  wie  Paulus.  Er  prägt 
ihr  —  und  ihrem  eigentlichen  Leiter,  Petrus  —  sein  eigenes  Bild  auf.  Nur  so 
wird  der  Vergleich  und  die  Gleichstellung  möglich,  die  Paulus  erweisen 
möchte.  Paulus  denkt  nicht  daran,  sich  mit  dem  Leiter  einer  zentralgesteuerten 
judenchrbtlichen  Mission  zu  messen,  die  einem  andern,  nämlich  dem 
‘Bischof’  Jakobus  untersteht.  Wer  ihn  so  auslegt,  der  mißversteht  ihn  und 
sieht  nicht,  mit  welcher  Mühe  Paulus  in  einer  vergangenen  Situation  eine 
Lage  entnehmen  möchte,  die  seiner  Gegenwart  entspricht. 

Aber  wie  steht  es  dann  mit  der  nächsten  Episode,  die  wieder  die  Aner¬ 
kennung  des  Paulus  durch  Petrus  zeigen  soll,  wenn  nicht  gar  seine  Über¬ 
legenheit  über  Petrus?  Wie  war  die  vorige  Begegnung  ausgegangen?  Anstelle 
des  personal  formulierten  Ergebnisses  ‘  Paulus  wurde  ab  dem  Petrus  gleich¬ 
gestellt  anerkannt’  wird  man  sagen  dürfen:  Jerusalem  —  vertreten  durch 
die  drei  ‘Säulen’  —  erklärte  sich  mit  der  beschneidungsfreien  antiochen- 
ischen  Heidenmission  einverstanden.  Daß  es  selbst  am  Gesetz  der  Väter 
festhielt,  war  selbstverständlich,  und  wo  die  Judenchristen  Juden  für 
Christus  zu  gewinnen  suchten,  war  das  auch  die  einzig  mögliche  Voraus¬ 
setzung.  Aber  damit  war  noch  die  andere  Frage  nicht  entschieden,  wie  man 
es  halten  sollte,  wenn  in  einer  großen  heidenchristlichen  Gemeinde  eine 
judenchristliche  Minorität  existierte  —  das  dürfte  in  Antiochia  der  Fall 
gewesen  sein.  Paulus  hatte,  um  den  Heiden  ein  Heide  zu  sein  (er  sagt  :  den 
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Griechen  ein  Grieche),  ohne  Bedenken  auf  die  Beobachtung  des  jüdischen 
Gesetzes  in  diesem  Kreise  verzichtet,  und  Barnabas  und  die  wenigen  anderen 
Judenchristen  hielten  es  ebenso.  Als  nun  Petrus  diese  Gemeinde  besuchte 
schloß  er  sich  dieser  Regelung  an  (die  ja  praktisch  nur  darin  bestand,  daß  die 
Judenchristen  zusammen  mit  den  Heidenchristen  das  Abendmahl  ein- 
nahmen).  Allein  auch  das  war  —  in  den  Augen  strenger  Judenchristen — 
etwas  Unerhörtes:  der  Jude  muß  in  allem  dem  Gesetz  folgen  und  darum  die 
Tischgemeinschaft  mit  den  kultisch  unreinen  Heiden  (christen)  vermeiden. 
Man  kaim  nicht  (wenn  man  von  judenchristlichen  Voraussetzungen  her 
denkt)  den  Juden  ein  Jude  und  den  ‘Griechen  ein  Grieche’  sein,  wie  das 
Paulus  I.  Kor.  ix.  20  von  sich  behauptete  —  ein  Jude  auf  Zeit  ist  überhaupt 
kein  Jude.  Und  hat  nicht  Paulus  selbst  Gal.  v.  3  gefolgert,  daß  jemand,  der 
beschnitten  ist,  die  Pflicht  hat,  das  ganze  Gesetz  zu  halten?  Petrus  beugte 
sich  dieser  Logik,  als  ‘einige  von  Jakobus’  (Gal.  ii.  12)  sie  ihm  klar  machten, 
und  nicht  nur  er,  sondern  auch  Barnabas  und  die  anderen  judenchristlichen 
Glieder  der  andochenischen  Gemeinde.  Dagegen  begehrte  Paulus  auf 
(Gal.  ii.  II ff.);  ob  mit  Erfolg,  ist  umstritten.  Schlatter  meinte  freilich, 
Paulus  habe  dem  Petrus  die  Beschämung  ersparen  wollen  und  darum  nichts 
davon  gesagt,  daß  dieser  zur  paulinischen  Praxis  zurückgekehrt  sei^  —  als 
ob  der  Vorwurf  des  Paulus,  Petrus  habe  geheuchelt  (Gal.  ii.  I2f.),  nicht  noch 
viel  schlimmer  war  und  beschämender,  ganz  abgesehen  davon,  daß  Paulus 
es  so  überaus  nödg  gehabt  hätte,  den  Galatem  vorzuhalten:  ‘und  da  sah 
Petrus  ein,  daß  ich  recht  hatte,  und  lebte  wieder  heidenchrisüich’  — wenn 
das  Petrus  und  Barnabas  und  die  andern  Judenchristen  Antiochias  wirklich 
getan  hätten.  Wahrscheinlich  hat  aber  damals  die  gesamte  judenchristliche 
Minorität  Antiochias  sich  auf  die  Seite  des  Petrus  und  Barnabas  gestellt  und 
damit  den  Anlaß  dazu  gegeben,  daß  sich  Paulus  von  dieser  Gemeinde 
trennte  und  nun  unabhängig  von  ihr  zu  missionieren  begann.  Wichtiger  als 
diese  historische  Einzelfrage  dürfte  aber  sein,  daß  die  Argumentation  des 
Paulus  in  Gal.  ii.  15 ff.  in  sich  jene  Konsequenz  enthielt,  daß  der  Juden¬ 
christ  —  weil  er  ja  nicht  durch  das  Gesetz  vor  Gott  gerecht  wird  —  damit 
eigentlich  dem  Gesetz  abgestorben  sein  sollte,  eine  Konsequenz,  die  Paulus 
noch  nicht  gezogen  hat,  die  ihm  aber  Apg.  xxi.  2 1  von  seinen  Gegnern  aus¬ 
drücklich  zugeschrieben  wird  in  der  radikalen  Form:  Judenchristen  sollten 
ihre  Kinder  nicht  mehr  beschneiden  lassen.  Tatsächlich  muß  man  sich 
fragen,  was  das  zeitweise  —  nämlich  unter  jüdischer  Umgebung  —  beo¬ 
bachtete  Gesetz  eigentlich  noch  für  einen  Sinn  habe,  es  wäre  denn  der  einer 
jüdischen  Volkssitte,  die  nicht  wichtiger  wäre,  wie  für  andere  Völker  deren 
Sitten.  Bei  Paulus  findet  sich  dieser  Gedanke  nicht,  obwohl  er  manchmal 
latent  vorbereitet  ist.  Jedenfalls  hat  sich  Petrus  ebenso  wie  Barnabas  auf 
eine  dahin  führende  Logik  nicht  eingelassen  und  ist  insofern  ein  Jude 


^  Ad.  Schlatter,  ErlàuUnmgm  zum  N>T,  (Stuttgart,  1921),  D.  Brief  a.  d.  Galater,  S.  48:  *Wu  H 
sollte  Paulus  vom  Geständnis  des  Petrus  reden,  als  ginge  seine  Absicht  dahin,  ihn  zu  beschämen?'  ; 
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geblieben.  In  Wirklichkeit  war  hier  ein  Entweder/Oder  von  Jude  oder 
Christ  sichtbar  geworden,  und  die  Urgemeinde  hätte  sich  selbst  in  ihrem 
ganzen  Selbstverständnis  vor  Gott  aufgegeben,  wäre  sie  in  diesem  Punkte 
Paulus  gefolgt.  Man  sollte  sich  darum  hüten,  allzu  rasch  von  einem  Pau¬ 
linismus  des  Petrus  zu  sprechen:  sein  (wie  des  Jakobus  und  Johannes) 
Placet  zur  beschneidungslosen  Heidenmission  Antiochias  war  wohl  der 
äußerste  Punkt,  bis  zu  dem  er  dem  großen  Heidenapostel  entgegenkommen 
konnte. 

Aber  wir  wissen  über  seine  weitere  innere  Entwicklung  ebenso  wenig  wie 
über  die  äußeren  Schicksale  seiner  letzten  Jahre.  Die  Tradition  macht 
wahrscheinlich,  daß  er  in  Rom  —  vermutlich  in  Zusammenhang  mit  der 
neronischen  Verfolgung  —  als  Märtyrer  gestorben  ist.  Die  Apostelgeschichte 
sagt  über  sein  Ende  nichts  und  ist  damit  schweigsamer  als  im  Fall  des 
Paulus.^  Denn  daß  sich  dieser  vor  dem  Kaiser  verantwortet  hat,  deutet  sie 
Apg.  xxvii.  24  an,  und  aus  der  betonten  Versicherung  xx.  25,  38,  daß  alle 
seine  Missionsgemeinden  ihn  nicht  Wiedersehen  würden,  geht  doch  wahr¬ 
scheinlich  hervor,  daß  Lukas  von  einer  Freilassung  des  Paulus  nichts  gewußt 
hat.  Vermutlich  hat  Paulus  nach  den  berühmten  zwei  Jahren  von  Apg. 
xxviii.  30  die  Ehre  des  Martyriums  erlangt.  Nur  eins  wird  man  sagen 
dürfen:  wäre  Petrus  schon  in  Rom  gewesen,  als  Paulus  an  die  rönrische 
Gemeinde  schrieb,  dann  hätte  sich  das  in  diesem  Brief  bemerkbar  machen 
müssen.  Die  Vermutung  liegt  also  nahe,  daß  Petrus  erst  später  in  Rom 
eingetroffen  ist,  und  es  ist  durchaus  möglich,  daß  sich  die  beiden  Apostel 
dort  nicht  mehr  wiedergesehen  haben.  Ob  Lukas  etwas  von  dem  römischen 
Ende  des  Petrus  gewußt  hat,  läßt  sich  nicht  mehr  entscheiden.  Von  einer 
frühen  Wirksamkeit  des  ersten  Jüngers  Jesu  dort  dürfte  ihm  aber  nichts 
bekannt  gewesen  sein.  Denn  sonst  hätte  er  nicht  dem  Paulus  eine  missio¬ 
narische  Tätigkeit  dort  wie  auf  einem  jungfräulichen  Boden  zugeschrieben. 
Wir  wissen  auch  nicht,  was  den  Petims  eigentlich  nach  Rom  geführt  hat. 
Sein  Besuch  in  Antiochia  jedenfalls,  den  Gal.  ii.  erwähnt,  hat  keinem 
missionarischen  Zweck  gegolten.  Daß  Petrus  nicht  in  Korinth  gewirkt  hat, 
gibt  Cullmann  —  u.  E.  mit  gutem  Grund  —  selbst  zu.  Damit  wird  aber  das 
Material  fiir  die  Zeichnung  einer  missionarischen  Tätigkeit  des  Petrus  so 
bescheiden,  daß  dieses  Kapitel,  ‘Petrus  der  Missionar’,  notwendig  ein 
Frî^pnent  bleiben  muß. 

‘  CuUnumn,  P*trus,  S.  91,  behauptet  freilich,  die  Apostelgeschichte  berichte  nichts  über  den 
Märtyrertod  des  Paulus.  Das  trifft  nur  insofern  zu,  als  sie  keine  direkte  Aussage  darüber  macht. 
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appears  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  reprehensible,  held  up  as  instruction,  if  not 
example,  for  the  disciples?^  For  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  various  ex¬ 
planations  are  given,  but  it  is  commonly  thought  that  Luke  derived  parts 
fix)m  different  sources,  put  them  together  ‘with  scissors  and  paste’,®  and 
perhaps  hardly  understood  what  he  was  using.  A  case  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  ‘teaching’  which  could  have  inspired  the  material  preserved  here  and 
in  this  order  ought  to  be  made  out,  but  this  was  impossible  while  the  theme 
underlying  the  passages  was  unidentified.  Naturally,  the  amount  of  recon¬ 
struction  undertaken  by  Luke  is  unknown.  But  the  burden  of  proof  lies 
heavily  upon  him  who  asserts  that  Luke  did  not  reproduce  his  material  in 
a  form,  context,  and  sequence  consistent  with  tradition  still  alive,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  that  tradition  embodied  details  which  were  originally 
more  obviously  and  literally  connected  than  they  now  seem  to  be,  or  than 
they  were  when  Luke  selected  them.  While  an  intelligible  explanation  of  the 
order  and  content  of  the  verses  can  be  made  out,  and  when  reason  is  shown 
why  the  passages  should  have  been  remembered  as  they  were  remembered, 
the  burden  of  proof  becomes  extremely  heavy  :  and  if  it  is  not  shifted  we 
remain  entitled  to  enjoy  the  presumption  that  naturally  follows,  namely  that 
the  material  Luke  supplies  represents  actual  teaching  of  Jesus,  from  which, 
if  properly  understood,  a  connected  message  can  be  made  out. 

The  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  connexions  between  the  passages  after  the 
parable  of  the  Steward  will  be  attempted  in  a  following  article.  It  will 
depend  upon  the  interpretation  given  to  that  parable  here.  It  appears  that 
the  ‘teaching’  proceeds  from  the  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  etc.,  and  the 
Prodigal  Son,  right  through  until  after  the  denunciation  of  false  teachers  in 
xvii.  2.  The  main  theme  appears  to  have  an  embroidery  of  minor  themes, 
but  the  whole  seems  to  fit  together  as  a  consistent  piece  of  work,  the  artistry 
of  which  now  becomes  apparent  for  the  first  time.  Since  the  treatment  of 
the  parable  is  independent  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it  as  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  whole  chapter,  it  is  given  first. 

SOURCES  OF  THE  PARABLE 

The  parable  must  be  seen  first  as  an  isolated  story,  and  interpreted  as  if  it 
had  no  connexion  with  what  precedes  or  follows.  Its  strength  lies  in  its  being 
an  account  of  an  imaginary,  but  practical  incident.  ‘This  is  how  people 

*  Most  commentatora  think  the  steward’s  act  was  a  ‘criminal  expedient’  (Klostermann,  Luk.  Ed., 
•929!  J-  M.  Creed,  Gospel  acc.  to  St  Luke,  1930).  Fonck  tells  some  sad  results  of  this  view  from  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Julian  onwards;  op,  cit.  pp.  685-6.  Tillmann,  op.  cit.  pp.  180-1,  thought  all 
the  characten  rascab,  and  many  have  seen  the  debtors  as  equally  tainted  with  the  steward.  Preisker 
thinks  the  steward  was  committing  himself  utterly  to  mammon,  but  in  fact  the  parable  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  theme  started  with  the  Lost  Sheep  and  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  not  in  antithesis  to  it. 

See  the  opinions  of  Wemle  and  Hamack  discussed  by  Hüttermann,  ubi  cit.  Jeremias,  op.  cit. 
P-  3t>>  who  thinks  that  mammon  had  strictly  nothing  to  do  with  the  parable  at  all.  Jülicher,  op.  cit. 
P-  513- 
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behave.’  It  is  useless  to  explain  the  behaviour  with  reference  to  any  lesson 
that  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  it.  The 
story  is  partly  based  on  Jewish  economic  practice,  partly  upon  the  Jewish 
law,  pardy  upon  Pharisaical  juridical  theory,  and  partly  upon  normal  public 
reactions  to  behaviour  which  takes  those  factual  data  into  account. 

It  is  surely  useless  to  look  to  Roman  or  Greek  law  in  this  connexion.* 
Jesus’  hearers  were  hardly  acquainted  with  either.  It  was  many  years  after¬ 
wards  that  comparative  legal  studies  got  into  their  stride  in  Palestine,  and 
these  revealed  the  utter  incompatibility  of  Greek  and  Jewish  practice  in 
precisely  the  contexts  with  which  we  are  concerned  here.  This  must  he 
emphasized,  because  it  explains  why  non-Jews  had  to  search  hard  to  find 
an  explanation  for  the  parable,  why  some  Christians  misunderstood  its 
meaning,  and  (perhaps)  why  some  sources  of  the  Gospels  omitted  it  entirely, 
or  reproduced  it  in  such  fashion  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  general  publication 
in  the  Greek  Gospels.  Why  Luke  retained  it  without  providing  the  key  to 
the  meaning  is  not  entirely  clear.  It  may  be  that  he  followed  his  source 
minutely  and  was  advised  that  the  parable  could  not  be  omitted  without 
damaging  what  followed  and  was  more  easily  understood.  Or  it  may  be 
that  he  understood  the  parable  in  one  of  the  imaginary  interpretations  which 
had  influence  in  earlier  centuries.  The  parable  in  fact  is  a  jurist’s  gem:  it  has 
a  large  element  of  humour  in  it;  it  is  constructed  to  reveal  the  essential 
weakness  of  Pharisaical  thinking  and  practice  ;  and  must  have  appealed  to 
both  the  educated  and  the  simple  listener,  its  humour  and  its  learning 
clinching  the  message  in  an  unforgettable  manner.  The  titles  of  law  which 
are  in  question  were  well  known  to  the  small  businessman  and  anyone  who 
had  occasion  to  deal  with  him,  let  alone  more  skilled  citizens  and  farmers, 
and  in  fact  provided  fascinating  topics  for  scholastic  arg^ument. 

The  keys  to  the  problem  lie  in  the  Jewish  law  of  agency  and  in  that 
relating  to  usury.  Neither  was  quite  simple,  but  the  second  was  truly  con¬ 
troversial  and  complex.  The  notoriously  difficult  passages  of  the  Baba  Metsia 
let  us  directly  into  the  questions  which  were  still  agitated  in  Jesus’  time,  and 
show  us  as  determined  rules  propositions  some  of  which  were  already  well 


*  In  the  past  much  learning  was  expended  upon  the  basis  of  this  assumption,  which  is  in  het 
unsound.  See  R.  Sugranyes  de  Franch,  Études  sur  le  Droit  Palestinien  à  P Époque  Évangélique,  (i)  U 
Contrainte  par  Corps  (Freibourg,  1946).  Professor  Jean  Dauvillier  occasionally  verges  unhappily  nesr 

to  this  position:  see  his  'LAlitterarum  obligatio  des  p>érégrins _ Rev.  Hist,  de  Droit  Fr.  et  Étr.  (i94&-7)> 

pp.  136-8;  ‘La  Parabole  du  trésor  et  les  droits  orientaux’,  Rev.  Ira.  des  Droits  de  l’Ant.  (3rd  ler.), 
IV  (1957),  107-15.  In  an  extraordinary  publication  Walter  Erdmann,  who  admits  that  tbeJcM 
retained  their  native  system  at  least  until  the  time  of  Vespasian,  spent  enviable  learning  upra  our 
parable  upon  the  totally  unwsunuited  assumption  that  Romsm  law  wu  applicable  :  ‘  Ein  römischer 
procurator  omnium  bonorum  in  Judäa  z.  Z.  Christi?’,  Z-  ^  SavignyStifiung  fir  Reehtsgesch.,  Rm.  Ak. 

(*944)»  Mitteis,  Rekhsrecht  und  Volksrecht  (Leipzig,  1891),  pp.  33  f.  is  actually  dted  tt 

support  the  view  that  Jewish  law  alone  was  in  force.  A.  T.  Robinson,  Luke  the  Historian. . .  (New 
York,  1920),  did  well  to  be  cautious.  See  the  interesting  story  of  the  Roman  commission  to  discover 
what  the  Jewish  law  contsdned  in  B.I^.  38<i>sSoncino  English  translation,  215,  and  compare 
discussion  at  B.I^.  i\^b=ibid.  667-8. 
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sctded  then,  while  others  must  still  have  been  open  to  substantial  criticism. 
Jesus  was  relying  upon  what  was  agreed,  not  upon  the  views  of  one  particular 
teacher,  of  a  school  or  sect.  And  what  was  agreed  was  the  law  of  the  Jewish 
State. 


THE  SOLUTION  TO  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  PARABLE 

We  shall  patiently  look  through  the  law  of  Agency,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
parable,  the  law  of  Usury,  the  practice  which  had  grown  up  as  a  result  of 
the  latter,  and  then  the  legal  positions  of  the  master  (or  principal),  and  the 
steward  (or  agent),  the  contracts  into  which  the  latter  had  entered,  and  the 
nature  and  effect  of  his  final  acts. 

Agency 

The  three  great  maxims  of  the  Jewish  law  of  agency^  are  : 

1.  A  man’s  agent  is  like  himself.* 

2.  There  is  no  agency  for  wrongdoing.* 

3.  It  is  presumed  that  an  agent  executes  his  commission.* 

We  must  assume  that  the  agent  has  been  properly  appointed,  and  that  his 
appointment  and  authority  are  not  in  dispute  between  him  or  his  master, 
and  third  parties.  Once  appointed,  anything  done  by  him  within  the  scope 
of  his  agency  binds  his  master  or  principal.*  For  that  reason  he  must  have 
the  legal  capacity  which  his  master  has.®  The  identification  between  agent 
and  principal  is  complete — and  this  has  a  theological  importance  since  the 
word  for  ‘agent’  is  the  original  from  which  the  word  drrröaroAos  was  derived. 
But  there  is  one  significant  exception.  In  order  that  a  wrongdoer  might  not 
hide  behind  superior  authority,  the  Jewish  law  provides  that,  if  the  principal 
orders  his  agent  to  do  something  which  is  forbidden  by  the  law,  in  almost 
every  case  the  agent,  if  he  does  it,  carries  the  sin  on  his  own  shoulders,’  and 

*  On  Jewish  agency  see  L.  M.  Simmons,  ‘The  Talmudic  law  of  Agency’,  J.Q,.R.  vra  (1896), 
614-31;  M.  Cohn,  ‘Die  Stellvertretung  im  jüdischen  Recht’,  Z.  vtrgl.  Reehtsw.  xxxvi  (1930),  134- 
**3i  354-460;  L.  N.  Dembitz,  Jew.  Encycl.  (1935),  art.  ‘Agency,  Law  of’  (i,  333-3)  ;  I.  H.  Levinthal, 
Urn.  Jew.  Entycl.  (194S),  art.  ‘Agency,  legal’  (i,  115-17);  Maimonides,  Mishneh  Torah,  xn,  4, 
cited  below  from  I.  Klein’s  trans.  The  Book  of  Acquisition,  Yale  Jud.  Ser.  5  (New  Haven,  1951); 
G.  Horowitz,  Spirit  of  Jewish  Law  (New  York,  1953),  ch.  33. 

*  iniOS  DIK  B.M.  96a=Sonc.  555;  B.R.  ii36s:Sonc.  667-8;  Rid.  416-430, 

43asSonc.  316;  Nazir  ia6;  Ned.  736.  Horowitz,  op.  eit.  538. 

'  43®=Sonc.  314-15;  B.M.  8a  *  Sonc.  37.  Shammai  (temp. 

Ou.)  thought  that  the  principal  would  be  liable  by  the  laws  of  Heaven  and  compared  II  Sam. 
xil  9,  but  his  view  was  a  minority  view.  Simmons,  p.  633;  Horowitz,  op.  eit.  pp.  545-6. 

*  inW*?#  ntriS  P  npin  Emb.  31 6.  Smunons,  p.  631  ;  Horowitz,  qp.  eit.  p.  556;  Cohn, 
sW  eit.  pp.  374  f 

‘  Horowitz,  op.  eit.  p.  551  ;  Cohn,  uii  eit.  pp.  Jjjf.,  cf.  pp.  354  f. 

A  heathen,  and  a  slave,  have  for  various  purposes  def^tive  capacities  to  be  agpents  of  a  Jew. 
Horowitz,  op.  eit.  pp.  539-40. 

’  B.M.  io6=Sonc.  56-7;  cf.  ibid.  716  (ibid.  413);  Ket.  986sSonc.  636.  The  numerous  distinc- 
depending,  as  some  thought,  upon  the  question  whether  the  agent  would  alone  derive  pleasure 
TOm  the  act,  are  irrelevant  for  our  purpose  and  need  not  be  detailed.  For  a  very  specisd  exception, 
of  no  relevance  here,  see  Me‘il.  3o6=3Sonc.  78-9.  Simmons,  p.  634. 
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in  SO  far  as  the  offence  is  one  of  which  the  civil  court  takes  cognizance  the 
punishment  (if  any)  must  be  suffered  by  him  and  not  by  his  principal.  In 
such  cases,  we  are  told,  there  is  strictly  no  agency  at  all.  If  a  particular  act 
is  wrong  by  the  law,  but  not  recognized  as  punishable  or  otherwise  cognizable 
by  the  court,  the  agent,  if  he  is  careless  about  his  moral  welfare  and  the  force 
of  public  opinion,  may  prove  a  very  useful  servant  for  the  principal,  who 
can  thereby  take  advantage  of  his  agent’s  wrongdoing  without  fear  either  of 
sin  or  of  liability  to  a  civil  penalty.^ 

The  agent  may,  within  the  scope  of  his  mandate  or  commission,  fix  upon 
his  principal  liabilities,  just  as  he  may  earn  for  him  profits,  which  were  not 
precisely  authorized  by  the  master.  So  long  as  his  ostensible  agency  lasts  he 
can  bind  his  master  in  relation  to  third  parties,  and  if  they  quarrel  over  loss 
or  profit  the  law  sets  out  rules  for  their  division.*  In  most  cases,  an  agent 
with  general,  or  universal,  authority  could  saddle  his  principal  with  liabilities 
and  escap)e  personal  loss.® 

The  classic  example  of  the  agent  was  not  the  middleman  functioning  in 
the  market-place,  but  the  messenger  or  representative  sent  to  carry  a  letter 
of  divorce  or  to  contract  a  marriage,  or  to  effect  a  betrothal,  on  the  principal’s 
behtdf.  The  priest  is  often  spoken  of  as  an  agent,  but*  he  is  God’s  and  not 
man’s.  The  essential  quality  of  an  agent  is  trustworthiness,  and  wide  dis¬ 
cretion  was  inherent  in  the  appointment.  No  one  confused  the  agent  with 
the  paid  factor  or  broker,®  and  no  agent  was  remunerated — he  was  merely 
compensated  for  his  expenses.®  As  a  result  the  position  was  a  fiduciary  one, 
and  not  contractual  in  the  strict  sense.  Incompetence,  misuse  of  discretion, 
negligence,  and  even  downright  swindling  could  not  raise  against  the  agent 
an  action  for  debt,  nor  could  the  criminal  law  be  brought  into  play  against 
him.  At  most  he  could  be  compelled  to  restore  what  he  had  taken  from  his 
master  (if  anything)  by  way  of  robbery.  The  law  was  in  any  case  peculiarly 
weak  in  respect  of  robbery  and  fraud,’  for  even  in  Jesus’  time  and  long  after¬ 
wards  it  was  believed  that  the  Torah  omitted  to  punish  robbery  because  it 
was  desirable  that  the  robber  should  make  restitution  out  of  his  own  sense 

A  steward  could  be  a  means  of  evading  a  spiritual  penalty,  where  a  husband  performs  through 
him  duties  he  has  forsworn:  Ket.  7o6=Sonc.  436;  Mishnah  vu,  i,  where  Danby’s  trans.  ‘guardian’ 
might  mislead. 

*  Ket.  85<i  =  Sonc.  537;  ibid,  gßa-b=Sonc.  635;  B.IJ.  io2a-6  =  Sonc.  593.  Maimonides,  op.aL 
xn,  4,  ch.  1 .5,  p.  209;  Horowitz,  op.  cit.  pp.  552-3. 

*  Cohn,  p.  144;  see  also  ibid.  pp.  362  f.;  Levinthal,  p.  115;  correspondingly  the  principal  wai 
not  liable  for  harm  sustained  by  the  agent  in  carrying  out  his  commission  :  Horowitz,  op.  cit.  p.  549- 

*  The  shaliah,  shaluah  (agent)  b  literally  a  messenger,  ‘  one  sent  ’.  On  the  priestly  origin  of  agency, 
which  b  an  agency  for  God  and  not  for  men  (I^id.  236  =  Sonc.  113),  see  B.M.  •jib=Sonc.  414, 
referring  to  I^id.  41  A. 

*  A  broker  b  sarsor,  a  paid  agent.  The  difference  b  brought  out  in  Maimonides,  ubi  cit.  ch.  2.6, 
p.  2 1 3  ;  I^oshen  Mbhpat,  paras.  1 82-4  (see  Dembitz,  ubi  cit.).  An  attorney  (for  purposes  of  litigatkn) 
was  likewise  dbtinct  :  the  harsha’ah. 

*  Levinthal,  ubi  cit.;  Cohn,  ubi  cit.  p.  142. 

*  H.  E.  Goldin,  Hebrew  Criminal  Ltuv  and  Procedure  (New  York,  1952),  pp.  55-6;  Horowitz,  op.  to¬ 
pp.  605  f.,  615  f. 
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of  moral  responsibility.  Thus  even  a  swindling  steward  could  not  be  punished 
by  any  other  means  than  (i)  the  heaping  up  of  reproaches,  and  blackening 
of  his  character;  and  (ii)  dismissal  by  unilateral  act  on  the  master’s  part.^ 
For  this  reason  care  would  be  used  in  selecting  agents,  especially  agents  with 
wide  or  universal  authority,  such  as  stewards  of  their  households.  Such 
factotums  were  usually  slaves,*  but  in  such  a  case  their  authority  was  limited, 
for  the  slave  was  not  ‘as  the  master’,  and  could  not  do  many  things  which 
the  master  might  wish  done  through  an  agent:®  hence  a  free  man  could  be 
employed  as  steward,  and  care  would  be  taken  to  try  to  prevent  his  living 
by  defrauding  his  master.*  His  ‘compensation’  consisted  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  master’s  assets,  so  that  his  master’s  prosperity  led  directly  to  his  own. 
The  steward  was  called  n'3  ]3,  literally,  ‘child  of  the  house’,®  and  he  was 
thus  emotionally  as  well  as  economically  treated  as  a  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  Loyalty  and  efficiency  were  normally  secured  by  these  means. 

It  is  already  apparent  that  if  a  steward  wanted  to  release  debts  owed  to 
his  master  he  could  effectively  do  so,  while  his  stewardship  subsisted.  The 
debtors  could  rely  on  the  master  to  abide  by  the  steward’s  act,  unless  he 
could  prove  that  it  was  outside  the  steward’s  authority.  This  was  a  difficulty, 
in  view  of  the  presumption  which  implies  not  only  that  the  agent  does  and 
has  done  what  his  original  commission  expressed,  but  that  what  he  has  done 
is  in  fulfilment  of  his  commission.  Without  such  a  presumption  no  one  would 
deal  with  a  man  through  his  steward.®  This  would  be  extremely  inconvenient 
in  matters  far  beyond  commerce.  A  steward’s  authority  would  in  any  case 
be  notoriously  of  the  widest.  His  capacity  to  represent  the  master’s  needs 
and  whims  would  be  comprehensive.  If  the  master  detected  the  steward  in 
an  act  which  he  believed  he  might  prove  (if  it  were  worth  his  while)  to  be 
outside  the  steward’s  ostensible  authority,  it  was  open  to  him  to  ratify  it  and 
so  remove  all  possibility  of  doubt,’  and  all  fear  on  the  steward’s  part  that 
he  had  forfeited  his  position. 

‘  Maimonides,  op.  cit.  xn,  4,  ch.  i  .5,  p.  20g;  C!ohn,  ubi  cit.  p.  144;  Levinthal,  ubi  nt.  p.  1 16. 

'  Sec  references  gathered  by  O.  Michel  in  G.  Friedrich  (ed.),  TTW.  H'ort.  N.T.  v  (1954),  *51-3, 
tv.  obcoi>6(ios.  *  See  above,  p.  201  n.  2. 

*  Note  the  comment  of  R.  Eleazar  on  II  Kings  xii.  16  in  B.B.  g<i  =  Sonc.  40:  even  where  there 
IS  perfect  confidence  one  must  know  precisely  what  one  entrusts. 

‘  Friedrich,  ubi  cit.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  |0W  ^*'3  ]3  ‘  faithful  steward  ’  is  almost  a  technical 

term.  Strack  and  Billerbeck  give  also  the  equivalent  *13H  or  K*13îî>  but  this  seems  to  mean 

J  T  :  •  T  T  t  * 

manager treasurer ’  (Jastrow).  Delitzschgives  which  suggests ‘functionary’, ‘official’.  He 

was  defimtely  more  than  an  éirirpoTroî,  in  spite  of  P.  Fiebig,  Die  Gleichnisreden  Jesu  im  Lichte  der  Rab- 
bvtischen  Gleichnisse  (Tübingen,  1912),  p.  83  and  Solazzi’s  comments  on  P.  Freib.  9  (discussed  by 
Erdmaim  léi  cit.  p.  200  n.  i  above)  in  Aegyptus,  v  (1924),  1-19.  Cf.  B.M.  96<i  =  Sonc.  556  and  the 
typical  steward  of  Jewish  history,  Joseph,  and  also  Obadiah. 

*  Horowitz,  op.  cit.  p.  555. 

This  is  an  invariable  cha^teristic  of  all  laws  of  agency.  Even  where  the  agent’s  authority  is 
*tnc^  outlined  in  his  document  of  appointment  (as  often  in  Greco-Egyptian  agencies)  an  excess 
of  hi  appointment  could  be  remedied,  it  is  believed,  by  the  principal’s  adopting  the  act  whether 
tpooilu^y  or  by  conduct.  For  instances  of  the  application  of  tWs  principle  in  Jewish  law  see 
Horowitz,  op.  cit.  pp.  540-1. 
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Our  Steward  was  an  agent  of  the  most  comprehensive  authority.  He  had 
been  inefficient  and  possibly  dishonest^  in  his  control  over  the  household, 
whence  his  title  ‘unjust’,  and  his  master  characteristically  upbraided  him 
and  dismissed  him.  The  dismissal  is  to  operate  from  the  moment  when  the 
steward  cleared  his  accounts,  that  is,  gave  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
property  when  he  last  rendered  account,  of  income  and  disbursements,  and 
the  present  totals.  This  account  would  take  time  to  prepare,  and  was  essential 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  another  man  to  be  taken  on  as  steward.*  Our 
steward  would  leave  with  as  little  as  he  first  brought  with  him,  save  items 
which  might  pass  his  master’s  scrutiny.  His  social  equals,  other  stewards, 
would  not  welcome  him  ;  those  who  had  dealt  with  him  as  steward  in  the 
past  would  either  scorn  him  or  rejoice  at  his  fall  ;  and  re-employment  in  a 
similar  capacity  would  be  possible  only  in  a  distant  country.  That  would 
require  capital,  and  good  fortune.  His  situation  and  predicament  are  clear. 
Good  will,  on  a  generous  scale,  he  must  try  to  win. 

Usury 

Doing  his  worldly  duty  by  his  master,  the  steward  had  been  lending  at 
interest  to  fellow  Jews.  The  master  was  a  ‘rich  man’  the  choice  of  descrip¬ 
tion  tells  us  that  he  did  not  rely  upon  simple  exchange  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  household  large  enough  to  demand  the  employment  of  a  steward — so  lending 
at  interest  was  more  or  less  expected  of  the  latter,  if  not  actually  authorized. 
But  this  transgressed  the  steward’s  moral  duty.  He  could  not  hide  behind 
his  master,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  law  of  agency  prevented  this  as  effectively 
in  moral  as  in  legal  contexts.  The  hard  times,  the  poverty  of  the  people 
squeezed  by  the  Romans  for  taxes,  by  the  Temple  for  first  fruits  and  other 
dues,  and  by  the  priests  for  tithes,*  the  consequent  rebellion  against  moral 
commandments  not  specifically  enforced  by  the  courts,  and  the  general 
indifference  in  some  well-known  producing  areas  to  the  sentence  of  excom- 

*  Fonck  (p.  685)  and  others  (but  not  Jülicher,  p.  498,  nor  Kögel,  p.  583)  rightly  observed  that  the 
unrighteousness  or  untrustworthiness  of  the  Unjust  Steward  was  his  characteristic  befm  the  Ian 
dealings  with  the  Debtors.  The  case  is  paralleled  by  that  of  the  Unjust  Judge,  Luke  xviii.  6,  whor 
act  upon  which  Jesus  places  emphasis  was  in  fact  as  righteous  as  was  our  steward’s.  The  interatiflg 
and  original  suggesdon  of  Sophie  Antoniades,  L’Év.  dt  Luc  (Paris,  1930),  pp.  376  f.,  that  Msmw... 
TÖV  oIkov6|k>v  Tt^  àSude^  means  ‘  praised  the  itcwaid  for  his  dishonesty'  (cf.  Blass-Debrunner  (i954)>P*'*' 
178,  p.  1 15;  Robertson,  Grammar  of  the  Gruk  N.T.  (1934),  p.  511)  is  shown  by  the  context  to  be  wrong. 

*  E.  Klostermann,  Das  Lukas  Eo.  (Tubingen,  1929),  p.  162.  The  steward  was  not  being  given  an 
opportunity  to  prove  his  innocence,  as  Staab  suggested. 

*  Jesus  distinguishes  his  characters  carefully.  He  could  perfeedy  well  have  said  ‘merchant, 
‘banker’,  ‘money-lender’,  ‘prince’,  etc.,  if  he  haul  wauited  to  do  so:  there  are,  adter  all,  ample 
instauices  of  his  doing  so  in  appropriate  cates,  Jülicher  rightly  saw  (ii,  500)  that  he  was  not  s 
professional  money-lender.  Erdmauin  feels  sure  he  wau  a  Romam  Handelsherr  I  Both  parts  of  thii 
descripdon  aure  fadse.  He  wau  most  probably  supposed  to  be  a  well-to-do  citizen  living  in  a  aty  at 
some  distamce  from  the  estate  which  may  have  been  his  ancestrad  home,  amd  he  was  rich  u  any 
sort  of  weadth,  and  drew  his  income  from  ainy  miscellaneous  sources  of  profit  that  atny  hearer  of  the 
pauable  would  be  likely  to  imagine.  That  he  was  primau'ily  amd  personadly  engatged  in  high  finance, 
or  that  he  wau  a  slothful  ‘orientad’  luxury-lover  aure  both  probably  the  sort  of  exaiggerations  whkh 
Jesus  would  not  expect  his  heaurers’  imatginations  to  haubour. 

*  Baron  (who  emphasizes  this  aupect  of  contemporau^  life  in  Padestine),  op.  cit.  i,  272,  280. 
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munication  which  the  Pharisees’  rabbis  would  otherwise  have  pronounced 
against  them,^  all  led  to  men  being  prepared  to  postpone  a  consideration  of 
the  moral  risks  they  ran  by  flouting  the  law  of  God. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  law  of  usury,  and  the  difference  between 
divine  and  human  law,  the  steward  occupied  two  positions  simultaneously, 
and  it  is  essential  for  our  purposes  to  observe  these  independently  and  again 
-  to  see  the  force  of  each  in  relation  to  his  conduct  with  the  debtors. 

The  law  of  God,  according  to  the  rabbis  of  the  Pharisees,  provided  by 
direct  enactment  that  loans  at  interest  by  Jews  to  Jews  were  unlawful.*  The 
usurer  was  like  a  robber,  and  the  two  are  often  spoken  of  in  like  terms.®  In 
one  striking  passage  in  the  Talmud  we  find  the  rabbis  agreeing  that  God’s 
I  œmmands  are  expressed  in  a  particular  manner  because  he  is  able,  in  those 
connexions,  to  distinguish  between  the  apparent  and  the  real,  and  to  con- 
!  the  robber  and  the  usurer  whom  the  laws  of  man  cannot  always 

reach.*  The  wickedness  of  usury  was  so  apparent,  and  so  relevant  in  a 
society  which  still  preserved  characteristics  of  ancient  agricultural  economy 
and  which  was  suffering  notable  inequalities  of  wealth  on  account  of  native 
I  misgovemment  and  Roman  exactions,  that  the  rabbis  applied  here  their 
general  maxim  of  erecting  ‘a  barrier  round  the  law’,®  so  that  the  pious  Jew 
might  know  when  he  was  within  the  verge  of  incurring  the  sin  which  was 
i  unambiguously  denounced  in  the  law.  Here  is  the  kernel  of  our  question. 
Was  their  learning  appropriate  and  adequate?  Some  of  the  rabbis’  ordinances 
were  almost  fantastic  in  their  fear  of  ‘increase’.*  Their  apprehensions  were 
justified  by  the  fact,  which  can  hardly  be  doubted  in  view  of  the  practice 
rf  a  few  well-to-do  rabbis  themselves,’  that  Jews  who  were  enticed  into 

‘  Ibid.  p.  378. 

!  '  Deut  XV.  7  f.;  xxiii.  20  f.;  Exod.  xxii.  24;  Lev.  xxv.  36  f.  There  is  a  vast  literature  on  usury, 

i  See  below,  p.  209  n.  2.  See  references  cited  in  H.  L.  Strack,  'Wucher  bei  den  Hebräern’,  Rtal- 

mcfdopiätf.  prot.  Thtol.  und  Kircht,  3rd  edn.  xxi  (igo8),  518-21  ;  and  Bemfeld,  Marcuse,  and  others 
dted  in  S.  Eisenstadt,  ‘En  (Repertorium  Bibliographicum . . .)  (Jerusalem,  1931),  pp.  309-11. 

L N. Dembitz,  Jew.  Encyc.  (1925),  art.  'Usury’,  xn,  388-90.  J.  D.  Eisenstein,  OzärDinim  u-Minhägbn 
(New  York,  1917  repr.  1938),  art.  Ribbil,  pp.  380-1.  E.  L.  Globus,  'Law  of  Usury  up  to  the  Close 
of  the  Talmud’  (Heb.),  Ha-Mishpaf,  n,  i-ii  (1927),  23-43.  Neufeld,  'The  Prohibition  against 
!  Loans  at  Interest  in  Ancient  Hebrew  Laws’,  Heb.  Union  CoU.  Ann.  xxvi  (1955),  355-412.  Maimo- 

I  nidei,  Miskneh  Torah,  xm,  3,  chs.  4-10,  cited  from  J.  J.  Rabinowitz’s  trans.  The  Book  of  Civil  Laws, 

I  Yak  Jud.  Ser.  2  (New  Haven,  1949).  S.  Stein  in  J.  Thetd.  St.  iv,  161-70. 

;  *  Tem.6a-é=Sonc.  32-4:8.6. 90 &  =  Sonc.  372-3  citing  Amos  viii.  7;B.R.94é  =  Sonc.548-9;  J«r. 

j  Talmud,  trans.  Schwab  (1933),  B.M.  pp.  127-8.  On  the  word  gallon  see  Horowitz,  op.  cit.  p.  613. 

J  *  Lev.  XXXV.  36,  38;  Num.  xv.  38,  41  ;  Lev.  xix.  36  as  interpreted  by  Raba  in  B.M.  61  i=Sonc. 
3^7*  R  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Torah  prescribes  no  punishment  for  taking  interest 
aisucb. 

[  *  Moore,  op.  cit.  i,  33.  Mishnah,  Avot  i,  i;  Berakot  i,  i  (Danby,  pp.  2, 446)  ;  Bab.  Tal.,  Ber.  46. 

See  references  at  p.  206  n.  2  below. 

*  B3.  866-870=8000.  353-4.  The  very  fuU  discussion  is  at  B.M.  61 6-700= Sonc.  368-407; 
i  B.^  i03o=Sonc.  598. 

'  See  the  behaviour  and  arguments  of  R.  Papa  auid  R.  Nabnum,  the  one  a  great  businessman  and 
the  other  a  somewhat  conceited  'notable’  (B.M.  66o=Sonc.  387),  and  Raba’s  comment  on  the 
Eraser;  B.M.  650,  68o=Sonc.  383,  396.  R.  IJama  hired  out  his  coins  in  specie  per  diem  (ibid.  696= 
¥>Si)‘  For  a  g^eneral  comment  on  rabbis  who  made  (usurious)  mock  advance-purchases 
Because  they  'wanted  a  supply  of  good  wine’(!)  see  B.M.  736  =  8000.  424. 
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money-lending  or  credit-transactions  on  a  large  scale  used,  as  they  still  do 
and  their  Muslim  cousins  have  apparently  always  done,^  tricks  and  devices 
to  avoid  the  applicability  of  the  biblical  injunctions. 

Even  in  the  days  when  the  Sadducees  were  |X)werful  in  government  cirdes 
it  is  possible  that  only  loans  with  directly  stipulated  interest  could  be  attacked 
in  a  civil  court,  while  those  who  were  concerned  with  such  transactions  in 
any  capacity  might  be  subjected  to  social  penalties.  But  by  Jesus’  time  the 
Pharisees  were  triumphant  and  their  ordinances  supplementing  and  even, 
on  occasion,  contradicting  the  Torah,*  might,  one  supposes,  have  strengthened 
the  courts’  arm  against  usurers.  Yet  such,  perhaps  characteristically,  was 
not  the  Pharisees’  approach.  There  was,  in  their  view,  and  there  ought  to  be, 
a  vast  gulf  between  usury  in  the  courts  and  usury  in  conscience.®  Society 
and  moraUty  unequivocally  condemned  conduct  which  the  courts  were 
powerless  to  punish.  In  one  view  it  was  ill-advised,  as  well  as  blasphemous, 
to  attempt  to  supplement  the  provisions  concerning  punishment.  All  the 
Pharisees,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  were  agreed  that  directly  stipulated  interest 
(biblical  usury),  once  paid  by  the  debtor  by  the  operation  of  a  lien,  or  nndfr 
duress,  could  be  recovered  with  the  aid  of  the  civil  court,  which  could  force 
the  lender  by  flagellation  if  necessary  to  pay  back  what  he  had  wrongfully 

'  The  phrase  KppV  û  too  well  known  amongst  modem  Jewish  businessmen  to  require 

references — it  is  a  fiction  of  partnership.  The  general  expression  H'S*!  rD*lS?n  (B.M.  62  4)  is  referred 

to  as  a  provision  in  fraudem  Ugis  by  B.  Cohen,  Mordecai  M.  Kaplan  Jub.  Vol.,  Eng.  Sect.  (1953),  p.  123, 
n.  92.  The  literature  on  Islamic  fictions  and  tricks  {Kniffe  in  German,  hiyal  in  Arabic)  is  very  Urge. 
SeeJ.  Schacht, ‘Die  arabische  lipjal-Literatur. . Der  Islam,  xw  (1926),  211-32,  where  in  our  present 
coimexion  reference  is  made  to  JuynboU,  Handbuch,  274  ff.  ;  Sachau,  Muhammed.  Recht,  281  ;  at 
IJaffaf,  ed.  Schacht,  65,  1  ff.  There  is  a  reference  in  Abû  IJâtim  Mikttmûd  ibn  al-IJasan  al  Qazwini, 
Das  Kitäb  al-fyiial ßl-ßqh  {Buch  der  Rechlskniffe),  ed.  and  trans.  J.  Schacht  (Hannover,  1924),  pp.  16-17 
(iv,  1 5).  Schacht’s  article  Ribä  in  the  Encycl.  of  Islam  (tu,  1 148-50)  is  invaluable.  See  aUo  Mkhauz- 
Bellaire,  ‘L’usure’,  Arch.  Marroc.  xxvu  (1927),  313-34;  Ali  Khan,  ‘The  Moh.  Laws  against  Usury 
and  how  they  are  Evaded’,  J.  Comp.  Leg.  xi  (1929),  233-44;  Anwar  Iqbal  Qurashi,  Islammdtk 
Theory  <f  Interest  (Lahore,  1946). 

*  Yev.  go4=Sonc.  614-15;  Sanh.  46a,  with  a  reference  to  I  Kings  xviii.  31  f.  Moore,  op.  à. 
I,  57-65,  citing  Jos.  Ant.  xm,  10,  5  f.  On  the  strictness  of  interpretation  during  the  procuratorisl 
period  see  B.M.  3o4  =  Sonc.  188-9.  Bas  been  sug;gested  that  the  period  of  Christ  coincided  with 
a  tendency  to  stretch  the  court-law  in  the  direction  of  strictness  (apart  from  the  Pharisaical  tendency 
always  to  mitigate  punishments),  and  that  therefore  there  might  have  been  a  movement  towank 
tightening-up  the  court-law  relative  to  usurious  contracts;  but  of  this  in  fact  no  evidence  has  come 
to  light. 

*  Globus,  ubi  cit.  p.  41  (lines  3-4)  :  ‘dust’  is  forbidden  in  the  Courts  of  Heaven,  though  one  may 
be  glad  that  it  is  not  forbidden  in  the  Torah.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  court  to  force  people  to  obey 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  According  to  Raba  the  debtor  is  entitled  to  delay  paying  ‘dust  of  usury’,  for 
it  is  not  binding  upon  him  in  conscience.  For  a  similar  contrast  between  legal  freedom  and  liability 
to  Heaven  see  I^id.  424=:Sonc.  212:  ‘he  who  sends  forth  a  conflagration  by  a  deaf  mute. . .’.  The 
problem  regarding  usury  was  of  very  long  standing,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  experience 
of  the  practices  of  the  Babylonians  and  other  ancient  Near  East  pieoples  must  have  shovm  the  way 
to  evade  the  Torah  long  before  the  Greeks  could  have  supplied  precedents.  Pr.  xxviiL  8;  Ezek. 
xviii.  i3;xxii.  12;  Ps.  cix.  1 1  ;cf.  Ezek. xviii.  8,  17;  Ps. xv.  5;  xxxvii.  26;  Habak.ii. 6;  Ezek.  xviiL  22: 

xxxiii.  15;  Amos  ii.  8;  Job  xxiL  6;  xxiv.  3.  Neh.  v  is  most  interesting,  and  note  the  correction  from 

the  impossible  ‘hundredth’  to  ‘debt’  in  Strack,  R.E.P.T.K.  xxi  (igo8),  520.  On  the  behaviourof 
Jews  in  Egypt  some  Jewish  writers  display  undue  caution,  but  Stein  is  obviously  right  in  sayi^ 
that  they  did  on  occasion  lend  at  interest  to  Jews  as  well  as  non-Jews,  and  loaiu  to  be  repaid  in 
grain  are  evidenced;  Corpus  Papyrorum  Jud.  i,  165-8. 
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takcn.^  This  was  a  personal  application  of  pressure  to  the  lender-usurer,  and 
f  if  he  died  before  restitution  the  interest  which  he  had  taken  was  not  tainted 
JO  for  that  his  heirs  could  not  obtain  it,  and  they  were  not  themselves  bound 
*  to  make  restitution  even  if  they  knew  that  the  money  was  interest.®  The 
I  reason  is  plain:  the  usurer,  like  the  robber,  must  make  restitution  for  fear  of 
Heaven,  and  the  court’s  power  in  this  case  to  apply  pressure  is  merely  an 
adjunct  to  or  possibly  effectuation  of  the  biblical  requirement  that  the  usurer 
should  be  enabled  to  live  once  again  on  terms  of  social  approval  with  his 
debtor.*  All  this  (we  have  seen)  applied  only  to  directly  stipulated  usury, 
for  example  a  contract  expressed  in  terms  of  x  denarii  to  be  repaid  after 
one  year  at  the  annual  rate  of  i  i  den.  for  every  denarius  lent,  or  x  kor  of 
wheat  at  the  annual  rate  of  i  J  kor  for  every  kor  lent. 

Now  we  inspect  the  Pharisees’  ‘barrier’.  Their  invention  was  ‘dust  of 
usury  ’,  irai  p3K  •  This  category  of  offence  is  extremely  interesting  and  it  cannot 
be  investigated  elaborately  here.  The  orthodox  definition  indicates  that  the 
Pharisees  regarded  any  breach  of  a  ‘dust’  prohibition  as  nearly  as  bad  as 
a  breach  of  a  major,  biblical,  prohibition.*  The  purpose  of  the  ‘  dust’  concept 
was  to  enable  the  pious  Jew  to  avoid  even  the  ‘dust’,  or  facet  or  scintilla, 
of  the  biblical  wrongdoing.  For  example,  praising  a  man  is  ‘dust  of  slander’, 
because,  although  it  is  not  actually  slander,  it  is  a  means  whereby  indirectly 
slander  may  be  uttered.®  So  ‘dust  of  usury’  comprehends  a  vast  range  of 
transactions  which  enable  usurious  gains  to  be  made,  or  might  in  certain 
eventualities  enable  such  gains  to  be  made,  though  not  themselves  within 
the  biblical  prohibition.  Contracts  and  acknowledgements  of  indebted¬ 
ness  were  specially  suspect.  If,  by  any  chance,  ‘increase’  might  accrue 
to  the  ‘lender’  the  contract  was  morally  bad.  The  exceptions  are  highly 
Interesting. 

The  theory  behind  the  concept  of  ‘dust  of  usury’  was  that  the  original 
biblical  prohibitions  aimed  to  prevent  exploitation.  This  seems  to  have  been 
true,  and  because  the  spirit  of  the  Law,  if  not  its  letter,  did  not  comprehend 

‘  R.  Meir’s  view  that  directly  stipulated  usury  was  recoverable  by  the  debtor  who  paid  under 
protest  or  duress  together  with  the  principal  is  not  the  final  view;  B.B.  946=Sonc.  393-3;  cf.  the  view 
of  R.  Yanai  in  Jer.  Talmud,  B.M.  pp.  115!.;  B.M.  73<i  =  Sonc.  416  and  following. 

’  B.M.  6i^-63a=Sonc.  368-70;  B.I^.  946  =  8000.  548-9,  ii3<i  =  Sonc.  654;  Jer.  Talmud,  B.^. 
p.  77.  The  present  writer  knows  pious  Muslims  who  do  not  touch  interest  accruing  on  their  bank 
deposits,  but  leave  it  there  for  their  heirs. 

*  Tern.  6a-6=Sonc.  33-4. 

*  Eisenstein,  uii  cit.  p.  380,  citing  Jonathan  Eivashitz.  The  definition  of  ‘dust’  given  by  Rashi 

(Sukah,  406)  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  :  pa«  13  •WO'Kn—ipj'»  'IH  rVt  '•Tl?  •  A  thing 

whkhisnot  the  main  prohibited  thing  but  depends  on  it  is  called ‘dust’.  ‘  Dust  of  slander  ’  b  not  real 

E  slander  but  only  a ‘side’, ‘facet’,  of  it,  yin  pUf*?  nS-  ‘Like  dust  that  goes  up  from  a  thing  that  b  being 

i  ground  in  a  mortar.’  But  if  it  were  of  the  same  substance  it  would  be  the  ‘main  prohibited  thing’ 
I  itsdf.  Rabinowitz  translates  nan  pajg  as  ‘quasi-usury’,  Klein  ‘shade  of  usury’. 

I  *  B.B.  1646;  for  ‘dust  of  usury’  see  B.M.  616,  67a  (65a  in  the  Mbhnah  itself);  Maimonides, 
bidt.  Hilkot  Malveh,  6.1;  Horowitz,  op.  cit.  pp.  488  f.  ‘Dust  of  shevi'it',  Sukah  406;  I^Lid.  30. 
Durt  of  idolatry’,  Tosefta,  Avodah  Zarah,  i,  10.  ‘Dust  of  robbery’,  Maimonides,  Edut.  10,  7. 
Talmdie  Eruycl.  (Heb.),  i,  art.  p3K* 
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transactions  which  were  intended  to  bring  joint  or  mutual  commercial  ad¬ 
vantage,  there  seemed  no  harm  in  evading  the  law  by,  for  example,  fictitious 
partnerships.  Naturally,  another  view  of  the  position  was  possible.  Yet,  to 
pursue  the  precise  point  here,  in  cases  where  exploitation  was  totally  absent, 
where  more  profit  would  accrue  to  the  community  from  the  exercise  of 
interest-taking  under  the  cover  of  tricks  than  harm  from  people’s  becoming 
accustomed  to  the  idea  of  interest,  the  concept  of  ‘  dust’,  nominally  applicable, 
would  not  be  applied,  and  the  transacdon  might  safely  be  entered  into  even 
by  the  most  pious  Pharisee.^  Further,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  borrower 
was  under  no  immediate  necessity  to  borrow  the  object  in  question,  it  seems 
a  loan  of  such  an  object  in  circumstances  facilitating  the  taking  of  bidden 
interest  was  unobjectionable.  This  at  least  explains  why  it  was  that  the 
strictest  Pharisee  had  accepted  by  the  time  of  the  Talmud,  without  discussion 
in  our  surviving  authorities,  that  a  man  who  ‘  had  a  drop  of  oil’  could  borrow 
any  amount  of  oil  in  circumstances  which  would  othei^vise  be  tainted.*  It 
strikes  us  at  once  that  the  same  rule  would  justify  morally  contracts  which 
were  expressed  in  terms  of  oil,  but  in  fact  were  restatements  or  liquidations 
of  indebtedness  which  had  quite  other  origins.  And  it  is  obvious  that  every  I 
debtor  would  be  likely  to  have,  for  example,  enough  oil  to  light  a  lamp,  and 
enough  wheat  to  make  a  cake  :  and  so  oil  and  wheat  were  obvious  choices 
for  the  pious  Jew  who  wanted  to  enter  into  a  contract  which  was  not  bibhcally 
usurious,  but  would  have  been  within  rabbinical  usury,  ‘  dust  of  usury’,  if 
the  commodity  had  been  one  which  the  debtor  did  not  possess.  The  Pharisea 
had  thus  been  scrupulous;  their  scrupulosity  had  not  amended  the  court- 
law  ;  and  it  had  been  vitiated  by  an  enormous  loophole.  The  reason  why  that 
loophole  was  there  is  stated  indirectly  by  Luke  :  they  were  lovers  of  money, 
and  piety  and  good  business  ought  not  to  be  incompatible.  The  excuse  for 
leaving  it  can  hardly  claim  to  be  the  reason  why  they  left  it. 

The  gains  which  were  tainted  by  the  ‘dust  of  usury’  included  gains  made 
with  the  aid  of  tricks  invented  to  evade  the  law  relating  to  biblical  usury. 
Such  tricks,  known  to  the  modern  Islamic  world  and  essential  to  modem 
commercial  expansion,  would  hardly  have  remained  unknown  to  the  Jews,  j 
when  they  had  as  their  commercial  teachers  the  inhabitants  of  the  Near  East,  j 
heirs  to  the  Babylonian,  Assyrian  and  other  ancient  civilizations  which  had  i 

^  Loam  of  mere  temporary  convenience  (B.M.  636  =  Sonc.  378);  loam  between  rabbis;  loan 
for  the  use  of  the  Temple  {he^uiesh,  B.M.  57A  =  Sonc.  341);  and  loam  of  the  property  of  minonfcr 
their  advantage  (B.M.  696-700= Sonc.  405-6). 

*  As  a  result  a  man  might  lawfully  borrow  wheat,  etc.,  in  such  circumstances  without  fixing  <t 
for  repayment  and  even  though  the  market-price  is  unknown  to  the  parties  (Maimonides,  op.  cit.  xm,  3,  ch 
10. a,  p.  1 14).  From  this  two  points  emerge:  (i)  even  the  Pharisees  permitted  objectionable  usunon 
contracts  under  colour  of  a  possibly  fîctitious  absence  of  necessity  on  the  borrower’s  part;  and 
(ii)  a  loan  of  too  kor  of  wheat  simpliciter  might  still  be  objectionable  ‘dust  of  usury’  according  Id 
the  Pharisees  if  it  was  a  conversion  into  wheat  of  a  debt  of  money  or  some  other  commodity  and  the 
debtor  had  no  wheat  at  the  time  of  conversion  (Mishnali,  B.M.  5. 1  (Danby,  p.  355)  ;  .Maimonides, 
ubi  cit.  ch.  10.6,  p.  1 15).  It  is  not  impossible  that  Jesus  was  aiming  at  the  Pharisaical  position  under 
(i)  above.  In  any  event  a  contract  which  concealed  usury  was  agaimt  the  spirit  of  the  Torah. 
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highly  developed  laws  facilitating  usury,*  and  the  Greeks,  who,  whatever 
primitive  agricultural  tribes  may  have  thought,  were  at  this  period  far  from 
hostile  to  loans  at  interest.* 

Our  steward,  then,  lending  at  interest  to  Jews,  was  morally  a  trans- 
f  gressor,  but  legally  secure,  so  long  as  his  contracts  hid  the  fact  that  the  loan 
was  usurious. 

I  Agency  and  usury  combitud 

The  following  propositions  can  be  made  with  confidence  about  our  steward  : 

(1)  According  to  God’s  law,  if  the  contracts  with  the  debtors  had  originally 
been  usurious  in  their  nature,*  he  was  a  sinner  in  entering  into  them,  and 
in  releasing  the  debtors  from  the  usurious  portion  of  the  debts  he  was  acting 
ri^teously,  and  making  amends.  He  was  not  in  fact  making  restitution,  for 
he  had  not  received  this  very  portion  as  yet;*  but  he  was  doing  something 
even  better,  failing  to  take  the  usury  to  which  he  was  legally  entided. 

(2)  According  to  God’s  law,  the  tainted  property  did  not  belong  to  the 
master,  as  he  could  not  authorize  the  steward  to  take  interest  from  Jews, 
and  therefore  the  steward’s  gain  was  a  personal  gain  whenever  he  took  usury. 
Any  release  of  rabbinical  usury  would,  therefore,  be  a  payment  out  of  the 
steward’s  own  pocket. 

‘  RtaUixikon  der  Asyrriologie,  n,  133-31  (Darlehen).  W.  F.  Leemans,  ‘Rate  of  Interest  in  Old 
Babylonian  Times’,  Res.  Int.  des  Dr.  de  VAtU.  v  (1950),  7-34.  Loans  of  naturalien  at  interest  are 
evidenced  in  Kohler  and  Ungnad,  Asy/rische  Rechtsurkunden  (Leipzig,  1913),  no.  309,  p.  303,  no.  335, 
p.  310  (where  wheat  is  lent  at  50  per  cent  interest),  nos.  307,  p.  303,  and  31 1-13,  pp.  304-5  (^here 
barley  is  lent  at  the  same  rate)  ;  and  compare  with  these  the  most  important  no.  314,  p.  305  where 
‘pure  oil’  is  lent  at  too  per  cent  interest,  i.e.  double  the  interest  payable  on  grain.  Loans  of  money 
to  be  repaid  in  anturalMn  are  evidenced  in  Iraq,  xvi  (1950),  41,  ND  3330;  p.  45,  ND  3335;  M.  Schorr, 
AUbtbylonische  Rechtsurkunden  (Leipzig,  1913),  nos.  49,  50,  53  at  pp.  83-4;  nodee  also  the  contract 
at  no.  106,  p.  155,  where  repayment  in  bricks  or  money  is  promised  with  a  penalty  for  non-payment 
by  a  particular  month.  Driver  and  Miles,  Babylonian  Laws,  a,  39.  An  instance  where  a  ‘contract 
of  supply’  has  a  strong  speculadve  character  suitable  for  concealing  usury  (though  in  fact  in  Baby¬ 
lonia,  so  far  as  we  know,  usury  needed  not  to  be  concealed),  and  a  loan  of  money  had  to  be  repaid 
in  crops  at  the  harvest,  so  that  a  much  larger  amount  was  promised  than  could  have  been  bought 
with  the  money  before  the  harvest,  is  discussed  exhausdvely  with  references,  by  Professor  Erich 
Pritsch  in  ‘Zur  juristischen  Bedeutimg  der  iuband-Formel’,  AlttestamenÜiche  Studien  {JVötscher- 
Fistsdirifl),  Bonner  Bibi.  Beit,  i,  pp.  173-87  at  pp.  183-4.  model  upon  which  Jewish 

lenden  in  Palestine  framed  that  contract  which  is  severely  attacked  by  the  Pharisees  as  ‘  dust  of  usury  ’. 

•  That  the  Greek  laws  in  use  in  the  Levant  differed  radically  from  the  Jewish  is  proved  (if  proof 
were  needed  after  representadve  papyri  have  been  studied)  by  R.  Safra’s  remarks  at  B.M.  63a-i= 
Sonc.  371-3.  The  Romatu  and  Greeks  (like  any  people  gpven  to  borrowing)  disliked  interest  {fentu, 
■rtaos),  but  while  at  times  its  limits  were  regulated  or  it  was  entirely  prohibited  by  law,  it  was  neither 
immoral  by  any  fundamental  code  of  morality,  nor,  for  the  most  part,  illegal  unless  it  were  stipulated 
for  above  the  limit  (as  in  England  after  the  time  of  Henry  VIII).  And  there  must  always  be  a 
difference  between  what  is  prohibited  and  what  is  legally  unenforcible.  See  S.  Stein  in  Hist.  Jud. 
xvn,  7,  and  Klingmüller  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  R.E.  vi,  3187  f.;  ibid,  vu,  1307. 

•  That  is  to  say  if  they  had  either  been  usurious  when  they  commenced,  or  had  been  restated 
in  a  usurious  fashion.  Note  the  reservation  from  the  Pharisees’  standpoint  at  p.  308  n.  3. 

•  Thus  he  was  in  fact  morally  in  a  stronger  position,  and  so,  according  to  the  Pharisees,  was  the 
debtor  who  accepted  the  release.  For  restitution  was  not  to  be  accepted  lightly,  nor  in  every  case, 
even  when  it  was  offered  out  of  regard  for  Heaven.  However,  release  from  a  usurious  debt  was 
free  from  objection  on  every  score,  for  restitution  of  a  specific  existing  thing  was  never  reprobated 
(Maimonides,  op.  cit.  xra,  3,  ch.  4.5,  p.  90)  even  though  the  restorer  ought  to  be  encouraged  to 
be  moral. 
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(3)  According  to  the  law  of  man,  however — the  court-law — if  the  contracts 
contained  rabbinical  usury,  the  steward  was  perfectly  entitled  to  exact  the 
stipulated  amount  from  the  debtors  and  to  sell  them  and  their  families  into 
slavery  if  necessary^  in  order  to  recover  the  amount  due.  A  release  of  this 
type  of  usury  would  strike  at  the  master. 

(4)  According  to  the  law  of  man  the  contracts,  being  legally  valid,  were 
entered  into  on  the  master’s  behalf,  and  in  releasing  the  debts  or  parts  of 
them  to  the  debtors  the  steward  was  depriving  the  master  of  something  to 
which  he  was  entitled. 

(5)  According  to  the  law  of  God  as  well  as  the  law  of  man  the  debton 
were  entitled  to  treat  the  act  of  the  steward  in  releasing  parts  of  their  debts 
as  the  act  of  the  master.  According  to  the  law  of  God  the  steward  was  doing 
the  righteous  thing,  and  it  was  presumed  that  it  was  his  master’s  wish  that 
he  should.  According  to  the  law  of  man  it  was  for  the  master  to  prove  that 
he  had  forbidden  the  release,  or  that  it  was  outside  the  authority  of  the 
steward,  before  the  act  could  be  impugned  (assuming  that  he  was  inclined 
to  impugn  it,  and  that  it  would  otherwise  be  practicable  so  to  do). 

The  master's  position 

Certain  propositions  follow  from  what  we  already  know: 

(1)  The  master  might  have  been  ignorant  of  the  usurious  character  of  the 
original  transactions.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  countenanced  this  con¬ 
duct,  but  he  may  well  have  assumed  that  the  steward  would  take  all  legal 
steps  to  improve  the  wealth  of  the  estate.  In  any  event  he  could  not  have 
authorized  him  to  take  bibhcal  usury. 

(2)  According  to  the  law  of  God  the  master  was  under  a  duty  to  release 
debts  to  distressed  fellow-Jews.^ 

(3)  According  to  the  law  of  man  he  was  entided  even  to  usurious  gains 
from  the  debtors,  but  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  releasing  what 
they  legally  owed  him,  and  if  his  steward  took  such  a  step  without  his  express 
authority,  he  could  cure  that  defect  by  subsequent  approval  or  ratification. 
And  that,  we  see,  is  exactly  what  he  did.® 

What  steps  the  master  might  take  were  severely  limited  by  a  factor  not 
hitherto  mentioned.  The  best  evidence  of  a  debt  was  a  written  acknowledg^ 
ment  attested  by  witnesses.^  Since  even  a  witness  to  a  usurious  transac¬ 
tion  came  under  a  rabbinical  condemnation  such  contracts  were  often 

*  LXX,  IV  Kings  iv.  i  ;  Matt,  xviii.  35.  R.  Sugranyes  cited  above,  p.  300  n.  i . 

*  Luke  himself  pves  us  in  vii.  41-3  an  example  of  forgiveness  of  debts  to  distressed  fellow-JcM. 
Jesus  constantly  urged  lending  without  interest  and  release  of  debts,  but  this  was  typical  Jewish 
moral  teaching.  ‘Avoda  Zarah  4a  cited  by  Strack  and  Billerbeck,  ii  (1934),  163. 

*  The  exact  force  of  tir^weoîv  seems  to  have  escaped  commentators.  It  is  true  that  it  could  have 
been  used  to  signify  merely  ‘applauded’,  but  the  use  of  the  word  in  general  (see  Liddell  and  Soott, 
for  Arndt  and  Gingrich  are  not  so  clear)  supports  the  implication  of  adopting,  sanctioning,  and 
(to  tuiy  relevsuit  degree)  ratifying,  as  well  as  approving  and  commending. 

*  Horowitz,  op.  cit.  pp.  6g6  f.  ;  Maimonides,  op.  cit.  xui,  3,  ch.  37. 
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unattcsted/  but  it  appears  that  a  holograph  document  signed  by  the  debtor  was 
good  and  sufficient.*  Of  course  once  the  original  document  had  been  destroyed 
or  cancelled  by  tearing  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  prove  the  debt  aliunde^ 
and  the  court  would  certainly  not  take  any  steps  to  coerce  an  alleged  debtor,® 
without  either  proof  of  the  document  in  the  hands  of  the  creditor  or  witnesses 
to  an  oral  agreement.^  Where  the  contract  was  known  to  have  been  reduced 
to  writing  the  calling  of  witnesses  to  its  terms  would  be  highly  unsatisfactory, 
but  no  difficulty  could  exceed  that  of  a  plaintiff  whose  contract  was  originally 
so  reduced,  who  had  himself,  or  through  his  agent,  returned  the  paper  in 
question,  and  who  was  in  possession  of  another  document  which  the  de¬ 
fendant  might  swear  was  given  in  consideration  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
original  claim. 

The  nature  of  the  original  contracts 

Much  of  what  is  written  above  was  conditional  upon  the  nature  of  the 
steward’s  original  contracts  with  the  debtors,  the  contracts  embodied  in 
the  documents  handed  back  at  the  celebrated  interviews.  The  account  of  the 
contracts  given  in  the  parable  is  precisely  sufficient  to  reveal  their  nature. 
Here  are  some  specimens  of  contracts  known  to  the  Jews,  with  rabbinical 
comments  on  each  : 

(1)  I  will  pay  Reuben  i  denarius  on  the  ist  day  of  Nisan  and  if  I  do  not,  then 
1  will  pay  ^  denarius  annually  in  addition.  Comment:  Biblical  usury,  recoverable 
by  the  borrower  in  the  courts. 

(2)  I  will  pay  Reuben  10  kor  of  wheat  on  the  ist  day  of  Nisan  and  if  I  do  not, 
then  I  will  pay  4  kor  of  wheat  annually  in  addition.  Comment:  Biblical  usury, 
recoverable  in  the  courts. 

(3)  I  will  pay  Reuben  10  kor  of  wheat  at  i  denarius  the  kor.  Comment:  possibly 
not  usurious  at  all,  depending  upon  what  was  the  value  of  the  loan. 

(4)  I  owe  Reuben  10  denarii  and  will  pay  him  in  wheat  on  the  ist  day  of  Nisan 
at  the  price  then  prevailing.  Comment:  unobjectionable.® 

^  B.M.  63a=Sonc.  371.  Hence  it  was  wicked  to  lend  without  witnesses  (B.M.  75i=Sonc.  436)  ! 
It  must  be  remembered  that  at  Jewish  law  witnesses  are  not  merely  witnesses  to  signature  or  sealing, 
but  are  expected  to  testify  to  the  transaction  itself.  *  Horowitz,  op.  eit.  p.  697. 

*  The  Talmud  is  clear  that  although  (irrespective  of  liens)  the  movable  property  of  the  debtor 
could  be  seized  and  sold  at  the  court’s  order  (the  present  writer  has  not  yet  found  evidence  in  Jewish 
practice  of  contracts  entitling  the  creditor  to  seize  the  debtor’s  g^oods  and  lands  *  as  if  upon  a  decree 
of  court’  as  was  usual  in  Greco-Eg^tian  usag^)  the  plaintiff  would  not  be  able  to  pursue  an  action 
unless  his  documentary  evidence  was  in  perfect  order.  An  oral  debt  did  not  create  a  lien  over  the 
debtor’s  immovables:  Horowitz,  op.  cit.  p.  717.  For  examples  of  the  discussion  of  such  evidence 
and  its  admissibility  see  Maimonides,  op.  cit.  xiii,  3,  ch.  27,  and  for  the  law  relating  to  documentary 
support  of  an  alleged  obligation,  L.  Auerbach,  Jüdische  Obligationenrecht  (Berlin,  1870),  ch.  2. 

*  Oral  agreements  were  by  no  means  unenforcible,  and  in  remote  country  districts  they  must 
have  been  frequent,  but  by  the  time  of  Jesus  they  were  distinctly  unusual  between  parties  to  con¬ 
tracts  (rf any  considerable  value.  Horowitz,  op.  cit.  pp.  445  f.  Maimonides,  op.  cit.  xiu,  3,  ch.  1 1 .  i, 
p.  1 16.  Our  steward  exchanges  one  document  for  anodier.  Had  the  entire  amount  in  question 
been  usurious  he  should  (like  an  Indian  lender  to  this  day)  have  tom  the  old  bond  as  a  sign  of  its 
cancellation — B.M.  62a  =  Sonc.  370. 

B.M.  6ai=Sonc.  372.  Maimonides,  ibid.  p.  114.  Because  he  would  be  paying  Ä  not  more 
|ban  to  den.  worth  of  wheat,  and  R  would  not  be  obtaining,  either  certainly  or  possibly,  any 
“crease’  on  his  outlay.  Of  course  all  these  examples  assume  that  the  statement,  ‘  I  owe  R  so  much  ’, 
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(5)  I  will  pay  Reuben  \o  kor  oî  wheat  at  the  harvest.  Comment:  ‘dust  of  usury’ 
not  recoverable  in  the  courts.^  But  not  ‘dust  of  usury’,  and  unobjectionable,  if 
the  promisor  had  some  wheat,  however  little. 

(6)  I  owe  Reuben  10  kor  of  wheat.  Comment:  ‘dust  of  usury’,  not  recoverable 
in  the  courts.*  But  not  ‘dust  of  usury’,  and  unobjectionable,  if  the  promisor  had 
some  wheat. 

(7)  I  promise  to  pay  Reuben  10  bat  of  beer  to  be  brewed  next  year.  Comment: 
‘dust  of  usury’,  not  recoverable  in  the  courts,  and  objectionable  in  any  case  (for 
the  promisor,  even  if  he  possesses  some  of  this  year’s  beer,  cannot  possess  Im 
which  is  to  be  brewed  next  year). 

Our  steward’s  contracts  were  of  the  sixth  variety.  Apparently  they 
were  perfectly  innocent.  They  might  have  been  forward  purchases  of 
comestibles.  But  in  reality  they  were  restatements  of  the  debts®  owed  by  the 
debtors  in  terms  of  a  common  comestible,  the  time  for  payment  not  being 
stated,  the  rate  and  value  not  being  stated,  and  the  whole  thing  charac¬ 
teristic  of  an  objectionable  transaction  most  probably  saved  by  the  loophole 
in  the  rabbinical  provisions  alluded  to  above. 

The  amounts  were  probably  worked  out  in  some  manner  such  as  the 


following  : 

den. 

Original  debt 

Interest  at  20  per  cent 

I 

0-2 

Insurance  against  (i)  fall  in  market-price,  (ii)  low  price  at  easiest  time 

for  payment;  (iii)  adulteration,  etc.  say,  5  per  cent 

0-05 

Total 

Therefore  the  amount  of  wheat  fixed  in  the  contract  equals,  in  our  example, 
the  amount  which  i  J  den.  would  have  brought  at  the  time  of  the  contract— 
for  the  time  of  payment  is  not  stipulated.  This  was  a  favourite  trick,  nominally 
to  help  the  debtor  whose  only  property  is  his  wheat-field,  etc.,  and  who  in 
equity  can  expect  to  repay  wheat  he  borrows  to  sow  at  a  considerable  rate 


is  true.  Money-lenders  are  quite  capable  of  making  their  clients  sign  an  acknowledgement  for  doubk 
what  they  receive,  but  that  is  another  question  which  we  can  ignore  for  the  present  purpose.  Compare 
with  the  acknowledgement  suggested  above  the  transaction,  very  similar  to  that  of  our  steward, 
detailed  and  discussed  at  B.M.  65<i=Sonc.  382.  Maimonides,  op.  eit.  xin,  pp.  1 14-15  (ch.  10.2,4), 
cf.  p.  109  (ch.  9.1):  ‘no  agreement  may  be  made  with  respect  to  produce  until  the  market  price 
has  been  published’,  and  ibid.  5,  p.  1 1 1. 

*  B.M.  75a=Sonc.  432.  See  ibid.  726  =  Sonc.  420-1,  which  provides  an  example  of  the  sort  of 
contract  in  which  our  steward  used  to  engage  on  his  master’s  behalf.  Maimonides,  op.  cU.  xm, 
p.  115  (ch.  10.3). 

*  B.M.  65a-6  =  Sonc.  383-4.  Maimonides,  op.  cit.  xni,  p.  114  (ch.  10.2).  The  Jews  in  medieval 
Europe  introduced  Christians  to  these  well-wom  devices,  and  traces  of  similar  methods  of  evading 
citation  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  for  usury  are  many.  Loans,  or  fictitious  loans,  of  grain  or  com¬ 
modities,  for  sale  or  otherwise,  were  commonly  resorted  to  and  evidence  of  these  practices  is  afforded 
in  the  statute  37  Henry  VIII,  c.  9  (1545),  F.  Bacon’s  Draught  of  an  Act  against  an  Usurious  Stufig 
Gain  {Works,  n,  1765,  494),  and  A.  Home,  Mirrour  of  Justices  (1642),  at  p.  165  of  the  1646  edn. 

*  For  such  restatements  of  principal  and  interest  (common  in  countries  where  there  were  legal 
bars  to  the  total  amount  of  interest  recoverable  at  one  time,  as  India)  see  B.M.  72a=Sonc.  415 
and  compare  Maimonides,  op.  cit.  xm,  pp.  115-16  (ch.  10.6). 
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of  interest,  but  actually  to  ensure  that  in  any  event  the  creditor  is  well 
covered  and  he  obtains  hb  interest  on  the  principal  liquidated  here  as  i  den. 
The  general  type  of  contract  was  so  well  known  that  it  had  a  special  name 
in  Hebrew: 

How  do  we  know  that  the  contracts  were  usurious?  Their  very  large 
amounts  show  that  something  suspicious  was  afoot.®  The  debtors  were 
obliged  to  the  master,  the  causes  of  obhgation  being,  perhaps,  varied.®  The 
theory  that  they  were  all  tenants^  or  all  merchants®  cannot  stand.  It  is 
impossible  that  they  can  have  been  merchants,®  and  there  are  excellent 
reasons  for  thinking  that  they  cannot  have  been  tenants,  subtenants,  sub- 
farmers  of  taxes,’  or  the  like.®  But  it  does  not  matter  how  they  became 

>  Literally,  ‘deaf  (usury)’,  or  ‘silent  (usury)’.  B.M.  65(i=:Sonc.  383.  A  specimen  b  given  at 
B.M.  7ai=Sonc.  420-1. 

'  The  difference  between  a  calculation  mentioned  by  Fonck  (p.  682)  and  that  pven  by  Strack 
and  Billerbeck  b  slight.  The  latter  show  that  too  39*456  hectolitres  or  a  little  over  868  gallons; 
100  jbr=  393*93  hectolitres  or  a  little  less  than  1083^  busheb.  There  b  no  reason  to  suppose  an 
exaggeration  for  effect,  and  the  difference  in  value  between  the  two  amounts,  if  any,  b  irrelevant 
(cf.  Jeremias,  also  K.  H.  Rengstorf,  Das  /feue  Testament  Deutsch,  m). 

*  E.g.  supply  of  victuab,  seed  or  manure;  hire  of  workmen;  advances  on  crops  that  failed;  loans 

to  pay  land-revenue  and  tithe.  Note,  as  E.  Riggenbach,  ‘Zur  Exegese  und  Textkritik  zweier 
Gleichnisse  Jesu’,  Aus  Schrift  und  Geschichte. . .  (Sc/Uatter-Festschrift)  (Stuttgart,  1922),  pp.  17-26,  that 
XpiOfiiUrns  b  aller  all  Riggenbach  thought  that  they  had  had  naluralien  supplied  to 

them,  but  the  amounts  are  very  large,  and  one  may  not  be  right  in  assuming  compound  interest, 
though  that  b  of  course  not  impossible.  Jülicher  was  right  (n,  500)  and  so  also  W.  R.  NicoU 
(1897)  and  B.  S.  Elaston  (1926),  but  not  Fonck,  on  the  question  whether  it  mattered  what  was 
the  origin  of  the  debts.  Schmid  [pit.  inf.  n.  4)  at  p.  210  shows  a  proper  indifference  to  the 
question. 

*  As  Fonck  (1909)  and  particularly  Kögel  (1914),  comparing  the  ‘Kolonat’  in  Africa  and 
adducing  the  Latin  translation  viUicus  for  ‘steward’.  The  difficulties  of  ‘How  much  do  you  owe 
nj'  masterl'  are  not  squarely  faced.  Fonck  reasonably  wonders  how  long  the  ‘debtors”  gratitude 
would  last.  Zahn  thinks  that  only  the  purchase-price  of  the  naluralien  was  owed  and  compares  the 
tenants’  rent  in  grap>es  (or  wine?)  in  Luke  xx.  to.  J.  Schmid,  Das  Ev.  nach  Leikas  (Regensburg,  1951), 
pp.  209 f.  and  K.  Staab  (ed.).  Echter  Bibel.  Das  N.T.  Das  Ev.  nach  Markus  und  Lukas  (Würzburg, 
'956)»  PP*  97  r*>  think  the  master  was  a  great  landlord.  But  Jesus  would  have  said  so  (see  above 
p.  204  n.  3).  Findlay  (1937)  accepted  that  they  were  tenants  in  arrears. 

'  As  Jeremias:  ‘wholesalers’.  Fonck  points  out  some  difficulties,  but  there  are  others.  Staab 
thinks  they  were  either  tenants  or  dealers.  Thb  b  a  better  approach:  it  docs  not  matter. 

*  Because  merchants  do  not  normally  respond  to  an  agent’s  summons  in  thb  fashion  when  the 
balance  happens  to  be  against  them;  they  do  not  expect  to  be  asked  blundy,  ‘What  do  you  owe?’; 
and  are  not  kept  standing  while  being  questioned.  The  last  point  b  conclusive. 

’  A  subfarmer  of  revenue  could  be  in  debt  (a)  to  hb  head-farmer,  or  (6)  to  a  third  party  who  had 
advanced  him  money  to  enable  him  to  acquire  the  right  to  subfarm  the  area  in  question.  In  the 
case  of  (a)  the  debt  would  be  specifically  to  the  head-farmer  in  person  and  not  to  any  ‘master’. 
In  case  (A)  there  b  no  dbtinction  from  our  point  of  view  between  such  a  debt  and  any  other  source 
of  indebtedness. 

'  Riggenbach  points  out  that  if  the  documents  were  really  tenancy-agreements  the  proprietor 
would  not  have  been  bound  (the  following  year?)  by  the  steward’s  act — certainly  the  ‘debtors” 
position  would  have  been  much  weaker.  He  b  right  in  surmbing  that  they  cannot  have  been  sub¬ 
tenants,  for  the  loss  would  have  been  entirely  the  steward’s  own  (apart  from  other  objections)  and 
one  of  the  points  of  the  parable  would  have  ^en  lost.  The  vital  point  b  that  under  any  such  agree¬ 
ment  the  obligee  owes  nothing  at  all  until  the  time  for  payment  (for  example,  the  harvest)  arrives. 
To  thb  ffierc  can  be  only  two  objections.  First,  it  may  be  urged  ffiat  they  may  be  in  arrears.  Even 
so,  the  time  for  payment  of  the  outstanding  debt  would  be  the  harvest;  and  since  neither  the  steward 
nor  the  master  b  depicted  as  ignorant  of  economics  and  indifferent  to  normal  methods  of  manage¬ 
ment  an  explanation  would  be  called  for  why  the  alleged  tenants  had  not  been  evicted  and  sold  up. 
That  they  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  arrears  would  be  so  unusual  in  those  hard  times,  and 
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debtors:  what  matters  is  what  it  b  they  owe.  Liquidating  debts  and  restating 
them  in  terms  of  natural  products  was  a  characteristic  Jewish  practice,  the 
reason  being  precbely  thb  desire  to  evade  the  law  of  biblical  usury. 

The  amount  of  the  releases  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  the  interest  plus 
insurance.  It  b  the  amount  which  b  oppressive  and  against  the  law  of  God. 
The  last  thing  a  grower  wanted  to  do  in  prevailing  conditions  was  to  mort¬ 
gage  a  crop  which  was  not  yet  in  existence:  he  often  wanted  to  anticipate 
it  by  obtaining  an  advance  from  a  broker.^  No  doubt  the  debtor  of  wheat 
had  a  wheat-held  (if  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  not  entirely  fictitious 
and  the  item  ‘wheat’  had  not  been  chosen  for  the  reason  stated  above, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  safe  medium  of  indebtedness)  and  the 
debtor  of  oil  may  well  have  had  olive  trees,  but  it  is  certain  that  even  if  they 
could  not  supply  the  amount  from  their  own  produce  they  would  have  been 
forced  to  acquire  it  or  an  agreed  equivalent  elsewhere,  and  the  form  of  the 
contract  covers  the  creditor  in  any  event. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  or  thereabouts  b  the  traditional  rate  of  interest  on 
a  genuine  loan  of  wheat.*  That  thb  b  exactly  what  is  released  to  the  debtor 
of  wheat  b  no  coincidence.  What  about  the  oil?  Again  a  hypothetical  sum 
can  be  made  out: 

den. 


Original  debt  i 

Interest  at  80  per  cent  o-8 

Insurance  (as  before)  at  20  pær  cent  0-2 

Total  2-0 


The  clue  to  the  25  per  cent  came  independently  to  an  Indian  peasant  several 
years  ago  and  was  reported  by  a  missionary;*  it  and  the  clue  to  the  100  per 
cent  came  very  recently  to  the  present  writer  from  Indian  legal  sources. 


would  throw  so  favourable  a  light  upon  the  worldly  pair  that  express  indications  of  that  situation 
would  be  expected.  Secondly,  it  may  be  urged  that  by  coincidence  the  rents  might  have  been  due 
just  then.  However,  apart  from  the  fact  that  such  a  coincidence  is  not  to  be  exp)ected  without  expre* 
indication  (parables  are  after  all  not  puzzles  so  far  as  their  basic  facts  arc  concerned),  the  steward 
had  only  then  been  reported  for  ‘waste’.  Thb  would  occur  only  when  the  relative  emptiness  of  the 
granaries  and  cellars  enabled  the  informer  (and  any  servant  sent  by  the  master  to  check  on  the  state 
of  affairs)  to  see  at  a  glance  that  the  master’s  assets  should  have  been  more  ample  at  that  time  of 
year  and  in  prevaUing  conditions.  The  moment  when  the  harvest  was  being  garnered  and  rents 
were  about  to  be  paid,  when  perhaps  the  assets  were  beginning  to  app)ear,  as  always  at  that  tiine 
of  year,  at  their  most  abundant,  was  hardly  the  appropriate  time  for  such  allegations  as  were  made 
against  the  steward.  But  all  thb  b  assuming  too  much.  There  b  no  indication  that  the  steward  was 
supiervising  a  predominandy  agricultural  household.  Hb  waste  may  have  been  a  matter  of  engaging 
too  many  dancers  and  musicians,  paid  for  out  of  a  chest  to  which  he  alone  had  the  key.  Assumptioni 
about  tenants,  rents,  and  the  like  arc  all  otiose. 

‘  As  contemplated  in  B.M.  73a  =  Sonc.  423. 

*  A  range  of  33I  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  b  mentioned  by  Strack,  ubi  cit.  Justinian’s  provision!, 
if  they  were  ever  enforced,  assume  a  state  of  civil  security  and  easy  recoverability  of  loans  with 
interest  which  must  have  been  an  advance  on  normal  Levantine  experience.  For  India  see  bekw, 
p.  216  n.  I. 

•  C.  B.  Firth,  ‘The  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward. . .’,  Exp.  Tim.  utra  (1951),  93-5-  *** 

interpretation  of  the  discovery  was  wrong;  nor  did  he  grasp  the  point  regarding  the  oil. 
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India  has  and  had  much  in  common  with  Palestine.  Objections  to  usury, 
once  strong,  evaporated  in  the  face  of  commercial  expansion.^  The  Indian 
law  tells  us  that  loans  of  listed  articles,  all  of  which  are  subject  to  undetectable 
or  inseverable  adulteration,  for  example,  oil,  wine,  soil,  base  metals,  are 
subject  to  a  very  high  rate  of  interest.*  The  order  of  risk,  for  which  the 
borrower  pays,  is,  from  lowest  to  highest,  (i)  jewels,  gold  and  silver,  fruits 
(perishables),  silk,  and  wool;  (ii)  base  metals;  (iii)  oils,  wines,  clarified  butter 
(even  now  notoriously  subject  to  adulteration),  raw  sugar,  salt,  and  soil.  The 
Indian  system  of  regulating  the  amount  of  interest  recoverable  was  based 
upon  a  formal  assumption  that  a  certain  space  of  time  could  be  taken  by  the 
debtor  to  pay,®  and  the  law  attempted  to  fix  what  amount  could  be  recovered 
in  all.  For  the  first  category  the  lender  could  insist  upon  a  maximum  of 
100  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  the  original  contract;  for  the  second  400  per  cent; 
and  for  the  third  700  per  cent.  The  total  repayment  would  then  be  800  per 
cent,  and  we  find,  by  comparison  with  similar  provisions  elsewhere,  that  the 
800  per  cent  would  be  spread  over,  or  could  be  spread  over,  6  years  and 
8  months,  leaving  us  with  an  annual  increment  for  oils  and  wines  of  some¬ 
thing  over  100  per  cent.  Another  ancient  Indian  authority  tells  us  that,  over 
the  same  period,  the  maximum  recoverable  on  wheat  and  other  grains  is 
200  per  cent  interest,  on  cloth  or  clothing  300  per  cent.  Thus  the  interest  on 

*  Objections  to  interest  as  such  vanished  before  our  principal  basic  texts  were  compiled,  but 
left  clear  traces.  'Righteous  interest’  was  fixed  at  one-eightieth  per  mensem  (or  15  per  cent  per 
annum)  on  cash  loans.  The  subject  b  very  complex,  and  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  out¬ 
lines.  See  Pandurang  V.  Kane,  History  of  Dharmaidstra,  m  (Poona,  1946),  pp.  41 7-18.  The  Manava- 
dharmaiastra  (G.  Biihler,  Laws  of  Manu,  Oxford,  1886,  p.  280)  strongly  reprobates  several  types  of 
usury. 

'  The  reason  for  the  differentiation  was  not  apparent  after  the  original  conception  behind  the 
scriptural  rules  had  been  forgotten,  and  all  late  medieval  and  modem  text-books  of  dharmasdstra 
proceed  upon  the  false  assumption  that  the  limits  applied  indefinitely  and  whatever  the  rate  of 
interest  mutually  agreed  between  the  parties  per  mensem.  However,  the  original  notion  left  dbtinct 
traces  m  the  commentary  of  Vbvarûpa  on  Yajnavalkya  n,  40  and  Lak^midhara  (eleventh  century) 
in  hb  Kjtyakalpataru,  Vyavahdra-kdn4a  (Baroda,  1953),  p.  284;  and  in  the  deniab  by  the  eighteenth- 
century  authority  Jagannâtha  (trans.  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  A  Digost  of  Hindu  Law. . .  (Madras,  1864), 
pp.  82, 89)  of  the  truth  of  interpretations  which  evidenüy  survived  even  so  late  as  then.  Fortunately 
the  same  principle  which  animated  the  Indian  authorities  was  at  work  elsewhere  also:  we  have  seen 
the  position  in  the  ancient  Nev  East,  and  Byzantium  knew  similar  rules  {Corpus  Jur.  Civ.,  Cod.  iv, 
szxii,  26.  i).  The  Indian  authorities  are  cited  briefly  by  Kane,  op.  cit.  pp.  422-3.  Their  mutual 
discrepancies,  which  are  not  unusual,  can  be  ignored  for  our  purpose.  Kau^ilya  (or  Kau^alya)  in 
the  pre-Christian  Arthaidstra  (m,  11  =  Trivandmm  edn.  ii,  p.  64;  trans.  R.  Shama  Sastry,  p.  197) 
strongly  suggests  that  grain  repayable  at  the  harvest  can  carry  50  per  cent  interest  (as  Jerome 
says  was  usual  in  hb  day)  until  the  harvest,  but  if  the  value  of  the  loan  has  been  ascertained 
and  the  debt  b  treated  as  if  it  were  money  there  should  be  no  limit.  The  ancient  Indian  method 
of  hmitation  was  twofold:  first  it  was  provided  that  legal  interest  should  not  exceed  15  per  cent 
per  annum  (see  above),  then  that  on  loans  of  money  the  total  limit  was  too  per  cent;  on  grain, 
oil,  etc.,  we  are  not  told  what  was  the  relevant  legal  interest,  but  we  are  told  that  the  maximum 
fot  grain  was  200  per  cent  (a  ‘triple’  return),  for  fluids  700  per  cent  (an  ‘octuple’  return) — and 
of  course  the  multiplication  subsumes  the  corresponding  period  within  which  repayment  b  to  be 
expected. 

*  See  Kane,  p.  420;  Jagannâtha,  uhi  eit.  pp.  78-90.  The  above  assumption  b  borne  out  by  the 
figures,  which  arc  corroborated  by  custom.  Wheat  must  have  borne  (at  least  where  the  orthodox 
rule  was  followed)  30  per  cent  per  aimum  (cf.  the  provision  of  Justinian,  which  corresponds  as  to 
proportion)  ;  and  oil  bore  105  per  cent  per  annum. 
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wheat,  for  example,  would  be  30  per  cent  per  annum,  which  does  not  differ 
grossly  from  the  modem  rate.^ 

Though  oil  and  wheat  were  valuable  crops,  staple  produce  of  Palestine 
and  hkely  to  be  found  in  every  home,*  they  were  utterly  unlike  in  respect  of 
variability  of  quality  and  price  at  harvest-time.  Qualities  of  oil  vary  tre¬ 
mendously.*  Oil-trees  bear  irregularly,  and  climate  and  other  factors  cause 
unpredictable  vicissitudes  in  the  size  and  quality  of  the  olive-crop.  Whereas 
adulteration  of  wheat  can  be  readily  excluded  on  the  creditor’s  floor,  the 
very  easy  and  attractive  adulterations  of  olive-oil  with  sesame  and  other 
relatively  cheap  oils*  cannot  be  removed  and,  within  certain  degrees,  are 
difflcult  to  detect.  Thus  where  a  debtor  has  nothing  left  to  offer,  short  of 
his  self  and  family  as  slaves,  but  an  amount  of  natural  produce,  and  where 
this  is  a  fluid  like  olive-oil,  he  must  pay  dearly  for  the  risks  to  which  he 
submits  his  creditor. 

The  steward's  acts  and  their  aftermath 

In  view  of  his  inevitable  dismissal*  the  steward  attempts  successfully  to 
obtain  the  support  of  public  opinion  until  he  finds  alternative  employment. 
In  the  last  moments  of  authority*  he  gains  that  approval  by  doing  what  the 
law  of  Gk)d  required  of  him.  The  debtors,  writing  their  new  acknowledge¬ 
ments’  and  destroying  the  old  ones,  were  safe.  He  was  safe  from  his  master’s 
resentment;  and  he  suspected  that  his  master,  whom  in  p>ointof  morakhe 
was  really  helping,  would  adopt  his  act  and,  since  he  had  no  alternative, 
take  credit  for  pious  conduct  which  he  had  not  in  fact  initiated.  On  dis¬ 
missal  his  duty  towards  his  master  faded  before  the  practical  necessity  to 
recognize  his  duty  towards  God.  He  decided  to  obey  the  creator  instead  of 
his  creature  following  the  rabbinical  maxim,  ‘  If  teacher  and  pupil  differ  in 
their  instructions,  who  is  to  be  followed?’* 

The  master,  who  is  the  KÛpios,  found  that  he  was  in  a  cleft  stick.  He  did 
not  merely  praise  the  steward,  he  adopted  the  latter’s  acts.  He  was  willing 
to  pose  as  a  pious  man,  giving  us  an  impression  of  the  pious  man  who  some- 

^  TqjiUwalkya-smriti,  n,  39.  The  medieval  precedent-  and  form-book,  Ldkhapaddhati,  p.  2i,ibowi 
35  per  cent  as  the  annual  interest  on  loans  of  wheat. 

*  Above,  p.  208. 

*  On  oil-production  in  Palestine  see  the  invaluable  G.  Dalman  (formerly  G.  A.  Marx),  AM 
md  Situ  in  Palästin,  iv  (1935),  153-281. 

*  See  En^lop*diaBriUmnica,art.'0)xveOH',  i  ^ihot  current  edn.  EnciclopediaItaliana,ait.‘OVm', 
XXV,  296  f. 

*  Preisker  righüy  nodees  that  expulsion  was  irrevocable  and  discussion  was  futile.  The  steward 
did  not  beg  as  in  Matt,  xviii.  26. 

*  Riggenbach,  ubi  cit.  at  p.  18  (cf.  ibid.  p.  24),  rightly  emphasizes  that  this  is  the  ‘point*  of  the 
parable,  and  many  others  have  realized  that  ‘right  acdon  while  there  is  time’  is  a  great  part  of  the 
lesson  which  it  seeks  to  impaut. 

*  As  Schmid  and  Staab  see.  The  wrong  nodon,  namely  that  the  old  documents  were  falsified,  u 

found  in  Strack  and  Billerbeck  and  elsewhere.  Fonck  was  doubtful  :  wax  tablets  were  in  any  caie 
out  of  the  quesdon.  Jewish  lawyers  were  alive  to  the  possibilides  of  forgery.  The  custody  of  the 
document  was  evidendy  with  the  creditor,  as  appears  in  the  Talmud.  The  contrary  practice  of 
depositing  it  in  safe  custody  or  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party  is  evidenced  from  the  ancient  Near  East 
and  fiom  HeUenisdc  Egypt.  •  D'aTlp  '0  "‘la'Sf,  TO*??  '“laTI  aT  nW 
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how  omits  to  do  the  right  thing  until  the  perfect  opportunity  is  presented 
to  him.  That  the  steward’s  prudence  was  beneficial  to  the  steward  was 
evident;  that  it  redounded  to  his  master’s  reputation  with  the  public  was 
obvious.  An  ungracious  repudiation  was  out  of  the  question.  Gathering 
riches  by  various  expedients,  rich  men  often  give  lavishly  in  charity,  seeking, 
especially  towards  the  ends  of  their  lives,  a  reputation  for  piety. 

It  may  have  struck  some  readers  that  every  steward  was  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  take  an  oath  of  honest  dealing  at  the  end  of  his  agency,  or  indeed 
at  any  other  time  when  he  came  under  suspicion.^  Here  the  steward  had 
nothing  to  fear,  for  of  course  the  oath  related  to  the  law  of  God,  not  the  law 
of  man. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  parable  contains  four  dramatis  personae  :  the 
rich  man  (the  master),  the  steward,  the  debtors,  and  the  general  public.* 
The  need  for  all  these  is  plain.  Without  the  public’s  approbation,  which  is 
silendy  assumed,  the  whole  point  of  the  steward’s  change  of  loyalties  is  lost. 
He,  a  worldly  man,  naturally  operates  in  terms  of  worldly  criteria  ;  and  that 
‘honesty  is  the  best  policy’  is  decidedly  a  worldly  criterion.  The  rich  man 
is  needed  in  order,  not  only  that  the  steward  shall  have  a  reason  other  than 
supersdtion  or  spontaneous  piety  for  changing  his  line  of  conduct,  but  also 
that  the  materialistic  world,  which  he  represents,  may  distinctly  approve  of 
the  steward’s  new  behaviour:  and  affords  a  necessary  bridge  to  Jesus’ 
explanation  why  the  worldly  element  can  behave  in  such  a  fashion. 

The  meaning  of  the  parable 

The  general  setting  of  the  parable  in  the  theme  of  God’s  law  versus  the  law 
of  man  will  be  expounded  in  the  second  article.  For  the  present  we  are 
concerned  with  the  meaning  inherent  in  the  story  treated  in  isolation.  We 
are,  however,  entitled  to  remember  what  happened  in  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  and  the  parallels  and  divergencies  are  obvious.  One  who 
knows  his  moral  duty,  and  has  been  neglecting  it  for  the  sake  of  worldly 
duty  and  worldly  advantage,  is  forced  by  circumstances  connected  with 
earlier  imprudence  and  misjudgement  to  reconsider  his  position,  and  seek 
the  goodwill  of  those  whose  opinion  he  had  neglected.  That  goodwill  is 
likened  by  Jesus  to  the  favour  which  will  enable  the  Jew  to  enter  the  eternal 
tabernacles.®  The  steward  knew  by  training  and  instinct  that  what  was 

*  Maimonides,  op.  eit.  xn,  4,  ch.  9,  1-5,  pp.  237-9;  Horowitz,  op.  cit.  pp.  551-2,  679. 

*  Thii  has  been  missed  by  all  commentators  except  W.  R.  NichoU,  Expositor's  N.T.  (1897)  at 
p.  584.  It  has  been  shrewdly  pointed  out  that  the  steward,  and  his  imitators,  cannot  suppose  that 
those  whom  they  have  befriended  will  predecease  them  !  On  the  construction  of  the  Greek  there 
u  no  reason  whatever  to  take  SéÇwvron  (v.  4)  as  referring  to  the  debtors,  who  are  not  even  mentioned 
until  the  foUowuig  verse.  Fonck  was  wrong  (p.  687)  and  Gerda  Krüger  improved  upon  the  error: 
«he  imagined  that  the  steward  wanted  his  ‘present’  to  produce  proportionate  gratitude. 

9^  power  see  Strack  and  Billerbeck,  iv,  Exk.  no.  22,  Dit  (äfjiidische  Prioat- 

<^t^ktit,  pp.  536-58;  Fiebig,  op.  cit.  pp.  21 1-12.  On  ‘eternal  tabernacles’  see  the  very  ingenious 
R.  Pautrel,  ‘Aetema  Tabemacula’,  Rech.  de  Sc.  Ret.  xxx  (1940),  307-27.  His  conclusion  at  p.  321 
•eems,  however,  to  be  wrong. 
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righteous  was  in  this  instance  agreeable  to  the  public.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  if  the  parable  had  been  about  a  man’s  abstaining  from  divorcing  hij 
wife,  or  divorcing  his  wife  whose  former  husband  was  alive  at  the  time,  it 
would  have  been  quite  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  for  there  public  sentiment 
and  tradition  were  by  no  means  uniformly  in  accord  with  the  law  of  God. 

Even  those  whose  approval  was  disingenuous  (as  in  the  case  of  the  master) 
assumed  without  hesitation  that  the  steward  was  prudent  to  deal  as  he  did 
with  property  which  did  not  belong  morally  to  his  master,  and  which,  if  he 
had  taken  a  shorter  view,  he  could  legally  (but  not  morally)  have  exacted 
in  order  to  placate  his  master’s  anger  against  him,  anger  aroused  in  quite 
extraneous  circumstances.  The  commodity  with  which  the  steward  was 
dealing  was  ‘unrighteous  mammon'.  It  is  well  known  to  Jewish  law  and 
creates  no  difficulty.^  Property  earned,  even  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
man,  by  means  of  oppression,  usury,  robbery,  deceit,  or  otherwise  in  defiance 
of  the  command,  ‘  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself’,*  is  tainted.  One  does  not 
own  it  morally  even  if  one  is  entitled  to  it  legally.  God  regards  the  holder 
of  ‘unrighteous  mammon'  as  a  robber.  According  to  the  Pharisees  such 
property  could  not  be  taken  in  tithe  or  in  offerings  to  the  Temple.®  Yet  Jesus 
says  that  one  may  gain  the  favour  of  ‘those’*  who  may  welcome  us  into  the 
eternal  tabernacles,  by  disposing  ‘faithfully’  of  ‘ unrighteous  mammon'.  God 
expects  righteousness  to  be  shown  in  all  our  dealings,  and  will  not  allow  us 
to  sever  our  means  into  the  clean  and  unclean,  to  worship  him  with  the 
clean,  and  worship  ourselves  with  the  unclean. 

Is  the  parable  an  exemplary  parable?  Since  the  application  seems  to  be 
given  by  Jesus  himself  in  the  following  verses  it  will  be  anticipating  the 
second  article  to  enlarge  on  the  question  here.  But  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
suggest  that  it  is  not  precisely  exemplary.  The  message  is  not  exactly,  ‘Go 
and  do  likewise’.  After  all,  the  disciples  are,  if  not  exactly  ‘Children  of 


*  G.  Kittel  (cd.),  Theol.  Wärt.  N.T.  iv  (1942),  390-2  (F.  Hauck).  Augustine  (F.  Vigourouxin 
Diet,  de  la  Bible,  iv  (1912),  636);  Suidas’  explanation  (ed.  Bemhardy,  ii,  679)  is  wrong  (E.  Nestle 
in  Eruyel.  Biblica,  m  (1902)).  A  list  of  biblical  and  talmudic  references  appears  ibid.  p.  2914,  col.  2. 
Despite  Fonck  (p.  689),  Kögel  (pp.  588-90)  and  Riggenbach  (pp.  21  f.)  pomtovSs  -rils  ASikIos  which 
=  *lpl^  pöO  is ‘wealth  which  (and  which  alone)  is  unrighteous’.  R.  seems  to  suspect  this  at  p.  24; 
cf.  Hauck,  cit.  sup.  para.  2  (a).  A.  M.  Honeyman,  ‘The  Etymology  of  Mammon’,  Archivum  I» 
guisticum,  rv,  i,  60  ff.  ;  M.  Black,  Aramaic  Approach  to  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  2nd  edn.  (Oxford,  1954). 
Mamon  meant  wealth,  and  ‘imrighteous  wealth’  was  opposed  to  ‘righteous  wealth’  (cf.  LXX,  Is. 
scxxiii.  6).  For  mamon  in  the  sense  of ‘ill  gotten  gains’,  see  Hauck,  ubi  cit.  para.  2  {b),  (c).  Unrighteous¬ 
ness  is  relative  to  acquisition,  not  expenditure.  So  Indian  law  tells  us  that  wealth  could  be  black, 
spotted,  or  white  according  to  its  manner  of  acquisition. 

*  Lev.  xix.  18;  Rom.  xiii.  9-10;  Gal.  v.  14:  the  206th  afiirmative  commandment.  Moore,  op.  cit. 
I,  1 16;  n,  85  f.;  142  f.;  151. 

*  Deut.  xxiii.  18-19;  Matt.xxvii.  6;  Mishnah,  B.I^.  10.  i  ;  (P.  Talm.)  B.M.  7a=Sonc.  B.M.29-301 
Zeb.  8.1;  Tern.  6.1  f.  Likewise,  Seventh  Year  produce  was  forbidden:  Mishnah,  Shev.  8.8; 
cf.  Horowitz,  op.  cit.  pp.  614,  616.  It  was  a  basic  rule  (as  in  India)  that  offerings  must  be  owned. 
It  is  of  interest  that  in  Islam  it  has  not  always  been  thought  objectionable  to  give  ill-gotten  gams 
incharity:J.  N.  Sarkar,  A/i4gAa/.ddhitnû(ra(son(Calcutta,  1924),  p.  112.  But  there  may  be  a  difference 
between  giving  one’s  own  ‘  uiudghteous  mammon  ’  and  giving  that  which  one  has  inherited  from  others. 

*  God:  Strack  and  Billerbeck  on  16. 96  (p.  221). 
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Light’,  at  least  candidates  for  that  distinction,  and  the  steward  and  his 
master  were  not.  The  meaning  is  that,  since  worldly  people  both  by  training 
and  instinct  act,  in  some  crises,  upon  the  assumption  that  God’s  standards  are 
the  right  standards,  and  deal  with  worldly  property  single-mindedly  according 
to  their  prevailing  principles  (i.e.  mammon-directed  with  all,  or  God-directed 
with  all)  we  may  learn  a  lesson  from  their  reactions  both  as  to  the  validity  of 
God’s  standards,  respect  for  which  is  planted  even  in  them  by  Nature,  and  as  to 
the  applicability  of  those  standards  to  every  department  of  life  and  every 
sphere  of  activity.  Inappropriate  scruples  are  as  much  a  hindrance  to 
obedience  to  God  as  disingenuous  or  inaccurate  juristic  subtlety. 


Ntw  Tut.  Stud.  7,  pp.  220-48. 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  PARABLES 
OF  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 
THOMAS  AND  OF  THE 
SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS 

However  interesting  ‘The  Gospel  According  to  Thomas’^  may  be  to  students 
of  the  primitive  Church,  it  seems  at  first  sight  highly  improbable  that  this 
strange  farrago  of  sayings  will  make  any  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
Jesus’  teaching.  And  yet  to  the  New  Testament  scholar  the  Gospel  according 
to  Thomas  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  manuscripts  found  near 
Nag  Hammadi  in  1945,  inasmuch  as  some  of  its  contents  have  affinities  with 
the  sayings  and  parables  of  Jesus  which  are  found  in  the  canonical  gospels. 
A  comparison  of  the  parables  and  similitudes  found  in  Thomas  with  parallel 
material  in  the  synoptic  gospels^  raises  fascinating  and  fundamental  problems 
of  higher  criticism. 

Three  possible  hypotheses  may  be  put  forward  to  account  for  these 
similarities  : 

1.  Thomas  may  have  been  dependent  on  the  synoptic  gospels  and  he  may 
have  used  them  as  a  kind  of  quarry  from  which  he  excavated  some  of  his 
material  rough-hewn  before  he  shaped  it  to  his  purpose.® 

2.  Thomas  may  have  relied  on  his  own  reminiscences  of  the  canonical 
gospels  without  using  these  gospels  as  written  sources. 

^  For  English  translations,  The  Gospel  According  to  Thomas,  ed.  and  translated  by  A.  Guillaumont, 
H.  Ch.  Puech,  G.  Quispcl,  W.  Till  and  t  Yassah  ’abd  A1  Masih  (London,  1959);  R.  M.  Grant  and 
D.  N.  Freedman,  The  Secret  Sayings  of  Jesus  (London,  1 960)  [cited  hereafter  as  Grant/Frccdman]  ;  for 
a  French  translation,  J.  R.  Doressc,  Lu  Paroles  de  Jésus  (Paris,  1959)  [cited  hereafter  as  Doresse];  fori 
German  translation,  J .  Lcipoldt,  T.L.Z‘  >  958,  pp.  48 1  ff.  ;  for  a  Latin  translation,  G.  Garitte,  Mvsiok, 
LXX  (1957),  59  ff.  In  this  article  I  have  made  use  of  both  English  translations  and  occasionally  I 
have  made  my  own  alterations  with  the  kind  assistance  of  Professor  J.  M.  Plumley.  As  the  system 
of  numeration  differs  from  trarulation  to  translation,  I  have  cited  the  text  by  reference  to  the  plata 
and  lines  of  the  photographic  edition  of  the  text  in  Coptic  Gnostic  Papyri  in  the  Coptic  Museum  at  Old 
Cairo,  ed.  P.  Labib,  vol.  i  (Cairo,  1956). 

*  Sayings  from  M,  L  and  Q,am  be  parsdleled  in  Thomas,  as  well  as  some  sayings  cottunon  to  all 
three  synoptics.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  assume  either  that  Thomas  used  Matthew  and  Luke 
(smd  possibly  Mark)  or  that  he  had  access  to  sources  which  contained  some  sayings  similar  to  tboK 
found  in  M,  L,  Q.and  Mark.  The  fact  that  Thomas  occasionally  has  some  details  in  agreement  with 
Mark  against  Matthew  and  Luke  as  well  as  points  in  common  with  Matthew  and  Luke  agaimt 
Mark  docs  not  prove  that  Thomas  must  be  dependent  on  the  synoptic  gospeb. 

•  R.  Kasser  (‘Les  Manuscrits  de  Nag-Hammudi:  faits,  documents,  problèmes’,  Revue  de  TTiéal.d 
de  Phil.  (1959),  p.  364),  declares  that  on  doser  inspection  Thomas’  dependence  on  the  lynopüc 
gospeb  ‘appears  more  and  more  evident’;  while  H.  K.  McArthur  {Expos.  Titnu,  lxxi  (i960),  286) 
asserts  that  Thomas  b  ‘demonstrably  dependent  on  the  Synoptics’. 
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3.  Thomas  may  have  used  other  sources  which  were  independent  of  the 
synoptic  gospels  but  which  contained  some  similar  material.^ 

These  three  hypotheses  are  probably  mutually  exclusive.  If  Thomas  had 
the  text  of  the  synoptic  gospels  in  front  of  him  when  he  composed  his  sayings 
collection,  it  is  improbable  that  he  also  cited  from  memory  sayings  from  the 
synoptic  gospels.®  Similarly,  if  Thomas  made  use  of  sources  independent  of 
the  synoptic  gospels  but  containing  some  similar  material,  it  is  unlikely  that 
he  at  the  same  time  used  the  synoptic  gospels  as  a  source;  for  it  is  extremely 
difficult  on  this  hypothesis  to  account  for  Thomas’  disuse  of  synoptic  material 
which  would  have  been  so  well  suited  to  his  gnostic  purposes.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  improbable  that  Thomas  combined  his  own  reminiscences  of  the 
canonical  gospels  with  other  written  sources. 

The  existence  of  doublets  in  the  text  of  Thomas  is  relevant  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  its  sources.  These  doublets  represent  different  stages  of  development  in 
the  tradition  of  a  particular  saying.®  If  a  compiler  is  citing  sayings  from 
memory,  either  at  random  or  by  word  association,  he  is  very  unlikely  to  quote 
two  different  versions  of  the  same  saying.  But  if  he  is  compiling  a  werk  from 
two  or  more  written  sources,  he  may  either  conflate  two  similar  versions,  or 
prefer  one  to  the  other,  or  quote  both.  The  fact  that  two  different  versions  of 
the  same  saying  are  at  times  cited  by  Thomas  makes  it  so  probable  that  he 
was  compiling  his  collection  from  written  sources  that  the  hypothesis  of 
‘memory  citation’  will  be  disregarded  in  the  remainder  of  this  article.  It  will 
be  assumed  that  Thomas  was  either  using  the  synoptic  gospels  as  his  source, 
or  that  he  was  using  a  source  or  sources  which  were  independent  of  the 
synoptic  gospels  but  which  contained  some  parallel  material.  Two  of 
Thomas’  doublets  have  no  relationship  to  synoptic  material.*  The  five  re¬ 
maining  doublets,  although  they  are  not  identical  with  synoptic  parallels, 
have  some  kinship  with  them.®  The  fact  that  none  of  these  doublets  exactly 

*  J.  Leipoldt  {op.  eil.  pp.  494  ff.)  holds  that  Thomas  uses  a  current  of  synoptic  tradition 
iiHlq)endent  of  the  canonical  gospels.  G.  Quispel  concludes  that  Thomas  contains  'an  independent 
and  very  old  Gospel  tradition’  (‘Some  Remarlü  on  the  Gospel  of  Thomas’,  .Pfew  Test.  Stud,  v  (1959), 
277).  Many  scholars  arc  more  cautious;  for  example,  W.  C.  van  Unnik  opines  that  this  ‘is  not  an 
e priori  impossibility’  {Newly  Discovered  Grtostic  Writings  (London,  i960),  p.  56). 

*  Thomas’  material  may  be  divided  into  four  categories:  (i)  sayings  identical  or  nearly  identical 
with  logia  found  in  the  canonical  gospiels  ;  (ii)  sayings  which  have  some  kinship  with  logpa  found  in 
the  canonical  gcspels;  (iii)  sayings  with  a  Jewish  Christian  background;  (iv)  sayings  with  a  gnostic 
background;  it  is  not  imp)ossible  that  sayingfs  in  category  (i)  have  been  derived  from  the  synoptic 
gospels,  while  those  in  category  (ii)  have  been  taken  from  an  independent  source  or  sources. 

'  Of.  doublets  in  Matthew  and  Luke  which  show  the  overlapping  of  Mark  and  Q,,  for  example 
taking  up  the  cross’,  for  which  Matt.  xvi.  34  and  Luke  ix.  23  reproduce  Mark  viii.  34  while  Matt.  x. 
38  and  Luke  xiv.  27  represent  the  Q,  tradition.  (Cf.  B.  H.  Streeter,  The  Four  Gospels  (London,  1936), 
p.  191.)  Thomas  records  a  further  version  of  this  saying  (xc.  25-9). 

*  (i)  The  World  a  Corpse  (xc.  30-2;  xcv.  12-14);  (ii)  Body  and  Soul  (xevi.  4-7;  xeix.  10-12). 
(i)  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  (Thomas  Ixxx.  19-26;  xeix.  14-18;  cf.  Luke  xvii.  20);  (ii) 

I  Cme  to  Cast  Fire  (Thomas  Ixxxii.  14-16;  Ixxxiii.  32-6;  cf.  Luke  xii.  49,  51  ;  Matt.  x.  34);  (iii) 
Hating  one’s  Family  (Thomas  xc.  25-9;  xcvii.  32-6;  cf.  Matt.  x.  37;  Luke  xiv.  26)  ;  (iv)  The  Parable 
of  the  Robber  (Thomas  Ixxxv.  7-10;  xcviii.  6-10;  cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  43  f.  ;  Luke  xii.  39  f.)  ;  (v)  Power  to 
Move  Mountains  (Thomas  booeix.  24-6;  xcviii.  18-22;  cf.  Matt,  xviii.  19;  xvii.  20;  Mark  xi.  23). 
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reproduces  a  synoptic  saying  makes  it  improbable  that  Thomas  was  using  the 
synoptic  gospels  as  a  source  :  but  this  view  needs  to  be  tested  by  a  comparison 
of  the  parallel  material. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Thomas  was  evidently  put  together  by  a  gnosticiz- 
ing  Christian.  Probably  it  was  used,  as  Cerfaux  has  suggested,  in  Valentinian 
circles.^  The  teaching  that  it  contains  has  affinities  with  that  of  the  Valentinien 
gnostics,*  the  Naassenes,*  and  the  Basilidean  gnostics.*  It  was  rejected  by 
Origen,®  Eusebius  of  Caesarea®  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (although  Cyril  is 
wrong  in  ascribing  it  to  the  Manichaeans,’  for  it  was  in  existence  before 
them).  Augustine  rejects  an  agraphon  (found  in  Thomas)  as  apocryphal  and 
fictitious.®  However,  the  fact  that  a  work  has  strong  affinities  with  gnostic 
thought  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  its  sources  are  tainted. 

The  Coptic  manuscript  of  Thomas  found  at  Khenoboskion  was  written 
sometime  between  the  second  half  of  the  third  and  the  fifth  centuries  a.d.’ 
But  Thomas  had  been  in  existence  in  a  Greek  text  no  later  than  the  early 
third  century  a.d.  as  the  Oxyrhynchus  papyri  show.“  A  comparison  of  the 
relevant  Oxyrhynchus  fragments  with  the  text  of  the  Coptic  manuscript  does 
not  show  many  differences,  but  the  divergencies,  such  as  they  are,  are  signifi- 

-  ^  L.  Cerfaux,  ‘Les  Parables  du  Royaume’,  Muséon,  lxx  (1957),  322. 

*  Irenaeus,  adv.  Haer.  i  .20.2,  attributes  to  Marcosian  gnostics  a  saying  similar  to  Thomas  Ixxxviii, 
2-5.  The  idea  that  a  woman  should  become  a  man  (Thomas  xcix.  22)  is  attributed  to  the  Valentinian 
gnostic  Theodotus  (Clem.  Alex.  Excerpta  ex  Theodoto,  21.3). 

*  Many  similarities  can  be  noted  between  Thomas  and  the  Naassene  gnostics;  (i)  Anéogftmtj  to 
which  Thomas  refers  so  often  (Ixxxi.  10;  Ixxxv.  25,  29;  Ixxxvi.  3;  Ixxxix.  28;  xciv.  12;  xcviiL  ig)  ii 
found  in  Naassene  thought  (Hipp.  Rtf.  5.7.14);  (U)  Stripping  Naked  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Parable  of  the  Children  in  the  Field  (Thomas  Ixxxv.  4;  cf.  Ixxxvii.  31  f.)  finds  an  echo  in  Hipp. 
5.8.44;  (iii)  The  Thru  Secret  Words,  mentioned  by  Hipp.  Ref.  5.8.5  seem  to  be  intended  in  'Ihomsi 
Ixxxiii.  8;  (iv)  a  saying  about  The  Living  and  The  Dead  which  is  found  in  Thomas  Ixxxii.  19-22  hass 
parallel  in  Hipp.  Ref.  5.8.32;  (v)  according  to  Hipp.  Ref.  5.7.1  ;  10.9.3,  Naassene  traditions  were 
handed  down  from  James  the  Just  through  Mariamne.  Mariamne  is  also  coimccted  with  the  Naas- 
senes  in  Acts  of  Philip  94  ff.  She  is  mentioned  in  Thomas  Ixxxiv.  34;  xcix.  19  (Mariham),  andjamei 
the  Just  is  the  subject  of  a  saying  in  Thomas  Ixxxii.  29;  (vi)  a  saying  about  A  Child  of  Seven  Tears  it 
actually  attributed  to  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  in  connexion  with  the  Naassenes  in  Hipp.  Ref.  5.7.20.  It 
appears  however  in  a  very  different  form  in  Thomas  Ixxxi.  5-8,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  difference 
Puech  almost  went  so  far  as  to  deny  any  direct  connexion  between  our  Gospel  of  Thomas  and  the 
gos{>el  used  by  the  Naassenes  (H.  Ch.  Puech,  L’évangile  selon  Thomas,  Comptes  Rendus  de  facadému 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  (1957),  p.  151).  R.  M.  Grant  (‘Notes  on  the  Ciospel  of  Thomas’,  ('ll;. 
Chr.  xni  (1959),  178)  adduces  further  coimexions  with  the  Naassene  gnostics. 

*  Irenaeus,  adv.  Haer.  i  .24.6,  discussing  the  tenets  of  the  Basilidean  gnostics,  uses  similar  words  to 
those  found  in  Thomas  Ixxx^.  2.  R.  M.  Grant  {op.  cit.  pp.  1 72  f.)  suggests  other  parallels  between 
Thomas  and  the  Basilideans. 

*  Horn,  in  Late.  i.  *  Hist.  Eccl.  3.25.6. 

’  Catech.  4.36;  6.31.  *  C.  adv.  leg.  et  prophet.  2.14;  cf.  Thomas  xc.  16-18. 

*  Cf.  H.  Ch.  Puech,  op.  cit.  pp.  148  f.  ^ 

“  Grenfell  and  Hunt  regarded  Oxy.  P.  i  as  ‘probably  written  not  much  later  than  the  year  200’ 

{Sayings  of  Ostr  Lord  from  an  Early  Greek  Papyrus  (London,  1897),  p.  6);  Oxy.  P.  654  in  ‘the  middle  or 
end  of  the  third  century  ’  {New  Sayings  of Jesus  and  Fragment  of  a  Laut  Gospel  (London,  1 904),  p.  9)  ! 

P.  655  ‘not  likely  to  have  been  written  later  than  250  a.d.’  {op.  cit.  p.  37).  These  Oxyrhynchus pspyn 
were  first  cormected  with  the  Coptic  gospel  of  Thomas  by  I^ech  in  1954,  and  Fitzmycr  has  desenbed 
them  as  ‘all  p)arts  of  the  same  work:  they  represent  three  different  copies  of  the  Greek  text  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  and  give  evidence  of  a  fairly  frequent  copying  of  it  in  the  third  century  a.d.’  (J.^ 
Fitzmyer,  ‘The  Oxyrhynchus  Logoi  of  Jesus  and  the  Coptic  Gospel  According  to  Thomas ’,TiW.oW 

XX  (1959).  5«o). 
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cant.  It  seems  probable  that,  sometime  between  the  Greek  and  the  Coptic 
venions,  Thomas  had  been  altered  in  a  gnosticizing  direction.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  with  certainty  the  place  from  which  Thomas  first 
emanated,  but  such  indications  as  there  are  point  towards  Syria.  For  the 
opening  words  of  Thomas  speak  of  ‘Didymus  Judas  Thomas’.  Thomas  is 
regularly  called  Judas  Thomas  by  the  Eastern  fathers  and  in  oriental  apocry¬ 
pha,*  but  only  in  the  Acts  of  Thomas  can  the  phrase  Judas  Thomas  Didymus 
be  found.®  The  fact  that  the  Acts  of  Thomas  probably  emanated  from  Edessa 
near  the  beginning  of  the  third  century*  points  towards  Syria  as  the  place  of 
origin  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas.  Furthermore,  it  is  in  an  old  Syrian  manu¬ 
script  that  Judas  Thomas  is  found  instead  of  the  simple  Thomas  at  John  xiv. 
22.*  Moreover,  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  the  person  of  Thomas  the  Apostle  is 
so  exalted  that  he  is  the  recipient  of  a  special  revelation  from  Jesus;*  and  it  is 
in  the  Syrian  Acts  of  Thomas  that  Thomas  is  described  as  the  twin  brother  of 
Jesus  himself,’  and  the  recipient  of  a  special  revelation.*  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  was  first  composed  in  Syria  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  second  century  a.d. 

If  the  hypothesis  that  Thomas  is  not  dependent  on  the  synoptic  gospels  is 
examined,  the  existence  of  other  sources  containing  material  similar  to  the 
canonical  gospels  must  be  investigated.  What  sources  would  have  been  avail¬ 
able  to  a  writer  between  a.d.  150  and  200?  The  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  was 
'certainly  in  existence  by  the  earlier  date.*  Only  fragments  of  this  gospel  are 
extant.*®  It  is  interesting  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  on  one  occasion  cites  an 
agraphon  as  though  it  belonged  to  scripture**  while  on  another  occasion  he 
quotes  the  same  agraphon  in  a  slightly  different  form,  giving  the  Gospel  to  the 
Hebrews  as  its  origin.**  This  agraphon  (again  in  slightly  different  forms)  can 
be  found  both  in  the  Oxyrhynchus  fragment  of  Thomas*®  and  in  the  Coptic 
manuscript  of  the  gospel.**  It  is,  therefore,  extremely  probable  that  Thomas 
did  make  use  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews.** 

Thomas  also  has  afhnities  with  the  Gospel  to  the  Egyptians.  This  also  was  in 
existence  before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  for  Clement  of  Alexandria 

*  Cf.  Grant/Freedman,  p.  68.  H.  Ch.  Pucch  suggests  that  Thomas  was  current  in  at  least  two 
recensions,  one  of  which  was  used  in  orthodox  and  the  other  in  gnostic  circles  (Neutestanuntliche 
Apobyphtn,  ed.  W.  W.  Schneemelcher  (Tübingen,  1959),  i,  aai  f.).  B.  Gärtner,  however,  believes 
that  ‘the  nuyority  of  differences  are  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  translator’  (The  Theology  of  the 
Gotpd  of  Thomas  (London,  1961),  p.  87). 

*  Cf.  Doresse,  p.  40.  •  Acta  Thomae,  i . 

*  Cf.  Doresse,  p.  44.  »  Nitriensis.  Cf.  W.  C.  van  Unnik,  op.  cit.  p.  49. 

*  bcoou.  7  ff.  »  Acta  Thomae,  1 1 . 

'  Acta  Thomae,  39. 

*  It  was  known  to  Irenaeus  (adv.  Haer.  i.aG.a;  3.1 1.7)  as  well  as  to  Clem.  Alex. 

“  Cf.  M.  R.  James,  The  Apocryphal  New  Testament  (Oxford,  I9a4),  pp.  i  ff.;  E.  Hermecke,  Neu- 
testamendiche  Apokryphen,  ed.  W.  W.  Schneemelcher  (Tübingen,  1959),  1,  97. 

“  Strom.  5.14.96.  la  Strom,  a.9.45. 

Oxy.  P.  654,  second  saying.  Thomas  boex.  15-19. 

•un.  ^  indebtedness  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  may  be  found  in  Thomas  xcviii.  i  a  f.. 

What  sin  have  I  committed?’  (cf.  Jerome,  Dial.  adv.  Pelag.  3.a). 
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quotes  fn)m  it.^  Another  citation  of  Clement*  has  its  counterparts  in  the 
Gospel  of  Thomas,*  and  although  it  is  difRcult  to  determine  the  precise 
relationship  here  between  Thomas  and  the  Gospel  to  the  Egyptians,*  it 
is  probable  that  the  former  made  use  of  the  latter.  Both  were  current  in 
Egypt. 

Here  then  are  two  possible  sources  which  Thomas  may  have  used  in  compiling 
his  sayings  collection.  He  may  have  used  other  sources  also.®  Since  practically 
nothing  is  known  about  the  contents  of  the  Gospels  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  the 
Egyptians,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  extent  of  Thomas’  indebtedness  to 
either.  The  possibility  can,  however,  no  longer  be  excluded  that  Thomas 
derived  none  of  his  material  from  the  synoptic  gospels  :  he  may  have  taken 
from  the  Gospels  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  the  Egyptians®  those  of  his  sayings 
which  have  their  counterpart  in  the  synoptic  gospels.  If  he  did  not  use  the 
synoptic  gospels,  it  seems  probable  that  he  derived  his  parallel  material  from 
the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  rather  than  from  the  Gospel  to  the  Egyptians,  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  is  known  to  have 
contained  early  tradition  and  it  is  more  likely  to  have  overlapped  with  the 
synoptic  gospels  than  the  Gospel  to  the  Egyptians;  for  what  is  known  about 
the  latter  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  gnosticizing  work.  Secondly, 
some  differences  between  Thomas  and  the  synoptic  gospels  can  be  explamed 
on  the  hypothesis  that  they  both  derive  from  a  common  Aramaic  tradition; 
and  Hebrews  was  written  in  Aramaic.’ 


*  Concerning  a  conversation  between  Jesus  and  Salome  {Stnm.  3.63.3;  cf.  Thomas,  xci.  30  E). 

*  Strom.  3.13.93.  •  Thomas  Ixxxv.  23-35;  Ixxxvii.  29-lxxxviii.  1. 

*  The  problem  is  rendered  complex  by  cognate  agrapha  in  II  Clem.  xii.  2  and  Mart.  Pttri  g 
(Lipsius-Bonnet,  vol.  i,  p.  94). 

*  The  saying  in  Thomas  xciv.  9-1 1,  ‘O  Lord  there  are  many  about  the  well  but  there  are  none  in 
the  well*  was  known  to  Celsus  (Origen,  c.  Cels.  8.15  f.).  The  logion  in  Thomas  xcv.  17-19,  ‘He  who  is 
near  me  is  near  the  fire  and  he  who  is  far  from  me  is  far  from  the  Kingdom  *  was  known  to  Otigen, 
who  even  thought  that  it  might  be  authentic  {Horn,  in  Jerem.  20.3).  (Cf.  J.  Jeremias,  The  Unknoum 
Sayings  of  Jesus  (London,  1957),  pp.  54  ff.)  A  logion  similar  to  Thomas  Ixxxix.  24-6  is  found  in 
Didascatia  Aposlolorum  (Connolly,  p.  134).  The  words  in  Thomas  Ixxxiv.  17  f.,  ‘Blessed  is  he  who 
was  before  he  came  into  being*,  are  found  in  Irenaeus,  ^>edeixis,  43.  Reminiscences  of  Thomas 
Ixxxvi.  17-20  may  be  found  in  Justin,  Dial.  e.  Tryph.  12.3  and  Irenaeus,  Epideixis,  96  (‘ truly  keeping 
the  Sabbath*)  and  in  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  3.99.4  (‘fasting  from  the  world*).  The  sources  of  all  these 
sayings  sue  unknown.  H.  Ch.  Puech  {op.  cit.  pp.  216  ff.)  has  listed  eighteen  login  which  are  quoted 
or  to  which  allusions  are  made  in  patristic,  gnostic  or  Manichean  writings. 

*  H.  Ch.  Puech  (‘L*évangile  selon  Thomas*,  Comptes  Rendus  de  l'académie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
Lettres  (1957),  p.  160),  W.  Till  {Bull.  J.  Rylands  Library,  xli  (1958/9),  451),  and  G.  Qjiispel  {VigiliM 
Ckristianae,  xi  (1957),  194)  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Gospeb  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Egyptians  lie 
behind  the  Gospel  according  to  Thomas. 

’  Quispel  has  pointed  out  some  variants  in  Thomas  similar  to  those  in  Jewish  Christian 
literature  (‘L*dvangile  selon  Thomas  et  les  Clémentines*,  Vig.  Chr.  xn  (1958),  181-96).  He  had  also 
pointed  out  similarities  between  Thomas  and  some  versions  of  the  Diatessaron  (‘The  Gospel  of 
Thomas  and  the  New  Testiunent*,  Vig.  Chr.  xi  (1957),  187-207),  and  he  has  further  adduced  read¬ 
ings  from  the  ninth-century  Häiand,  which  was  itself  based  on  the  Diatessaron  (‘Some  Remarks  on  the 
Gospel  of  Thomas*,  New  Test.  Stud,  v  (1959),  283  f.).  Centuries  ago  it  was  surmised  thatTatian 
composed  his  Diatessaron  not  from  four  but  from  five  gospels;  and  the  fifth  may  have  been  the 
Gospel  to  the  Hebrews.  Thus  similarities  between  Thomas,  the  Clementine  literature  and  tome 
versions  of  the  Diatessaron  might  be  explained  by  their  conunon  dependence  on  the  Gospel  to 
the  Hebrews.  A.  Guillaumont  (‘  Sémitismes  dans  les  logia  de  Jésus  retrouvés  à  Nag-Hammâdi , 
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It  is  only  the  parables  and  similitudes  of  Thomas  that  will  here  be  examined 
and  compared  with  synoptic  parallels.  This  selection  has  been  made  because 
the  parables  and  similitudes  form  a  manageable  unit  of  comparison  and 
because  many  of  the  more  striking  similarities  can  be  found  in  them.  Further¬ 
more,  if  the  general  tendency  of  New  Testament  scholarship  over  the  last 
twenty-five  years  has  been  to  retreat  from  the  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus,  the 
study  of  the  gospel  parables  provides  a  conspicuous  and  welcome  exception. 
If  the  outline  of  Jesus’  ministry  becomes  in  the  opinion  of  scholars  more  and 
more  obscure,  yet  it  would  seem  that  the  words  and  the  point  of  the  gospel 
parables,  as  spoken  by  Jesus,  are  becoming  clearer  and  clearer.  Ever  since 
Jülicher  published  his  epoch-making  book.  Die  Gleichnisreden  Jesus, a  clear 
evolution  of  thought  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  gospel  parables  can 
bediscemed.*  Interpretation  has  shifted  from  allegory  to  stories  which  illustrate 
general  principles,  and  thence  to  stories  which  depict  a  concrete  situation  analo¬ 
gous  to  a  situation  confronting  Jesus  or  those  with  whom  he  came  into  contact. 
We  have  moved  from  allegorical  to  existentialist  interpretation  of  the 
parables.  Jeremias’  book.  The  Parables  of  Jesus, ^  would  seem  to  be  the  end- 
term  of  this  development.  Jeremias  enumerates  what  he  calls  ‘laws  of  trans¬ 
formation’*  and  what  would  better  be  described  as  ‘  tendencies  towards  altera¬ 
tion’.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  parables  and  similitudes  in  Thomas 
with  parallel  sayings  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  using  Jeremias’  principles  of 
criticism. 

I.  EMBELLISHMENT 

Jeremias*  noted  a  tendency  for  the  gospel  parables  to  be  embellished  as  they 
became  farther  removed  from  their  historical  origin  in  the  words  of  Jesus. 

In  Thomas’  version  of  the  Sower,  the  good  seed  is  said  to  bear  fruit  ‘sixty 
per  measure  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  per  measure’  (Ixxxii.  13).  Mark  and 
Matthew,  however,  have  variations  on  the  theme  of  thirty,  sixty  and  a 
hundred  (Mark  iv.  20;  Matt.  xiii.  23):  Luke  has  only  a  hundredfold  (Luke 
viii.  8).  Triplets  are  more  common  than  doublets  in  Jewish  writing  and 
numbers  tend  to  increase  rather  than  decrease.  Possibly  Thomas  wrote  ‘a 
hundred  and  twenty’  because  twelve  is  the  number  of  completion.® 

J.Asialùpi0,ccxi,yi  (1958),  113-23)  has  joined  with  Quisp>el  in  carrying  the  argument  one  stage  further. 
Msny  such  variants  show  evidence  of  primitive  Aramaisms  and  some  can  be  explained  by  reference 
to  s  supposed  Aramaic  tradition  being  behind  the  synoptic  versions.  If  this  argument  b  accepted,  it 
can  be  held  that  Thomas  b  dependent  on  an  Aramaic  source  (probably  translated  into  Greek  in  the 
second  century)  which  b  independent  of  the  synoptic  gospeb. 

‘  Vol.  I  (Tübingen,  1888);  vol.  ii  (1899). 

‘  Cf.  A  T.  Cadoux,  TTu  ParabUs  of  Jesus,  Their  Art  and  Use  (New  York,  1931)  ;  T.  W.  Manson,  The 
Ttadmg  of  Jesus  (Cambridge,  1935):  C.  H.  Dodd,  The  ParabUs  of  the  Kingdom  (London,  1935): 
W.  0.  E.  Oesterley,  The  Gospel  Parables  in  the  Light  of  their  Jewish  Background  (London,  1936)  ;  B.  T.  D. 
Smith,  The  ParabUs  of  the  Synoptic  GospeU  (Cambridge,  1937). 

*  E.T.,  London,  1954.  *  Op.  eit.  p.  88. 

;Op.rit.pp.aiff. 

*  Thomas  records,  like  Luke  (viii.  6),  that  some  seed  fell  on  rock  (contrast  Mark  iv.  5  and  Matt. 
*i>i<  5t  'rocky  ground  ’).  Thomas  docs  not  mention  either  Mark  or  Matthew’s  shallowness  of  soil  and 
Iseat  of  the  sun  or  Luke’s  lack  of  mobturc.  Other  differences  may  be  more  significant.  There  may  be  a 
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An  interesting  instance  of  embellishment  can  be  seen  in  Thomas’  version  ' 
of  the  Banquet.  Matthew  has  three  categories  of  guests  who  refused  the 
invitation,  one  who  went  to  his  field,  another  to  his  merchandise  and  ‘the 
rest’  (Matt.  xxii.  5  f.).  Luke  also  mentions  three  categories  of  guests;  one  f 

who  had  bought  a  field,  a  second  who  had  bought  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  third  1 

who  had  just  got  married  (Luke  xiv.  18-20).  Thomas,  however,  has  four  sets 
of  excuses  (xcii.  14-29).  Again,  triplets  are  more  common  than  quadruplets. 
Furthermore,  three  of  Thomas’  invited  guests  say:  ‘  I  pray  have  me  excused.’ 

But  one  does  not,  that  is,  the  man  who  says  that  he  has  bought  a  house  and 
who  has  been  requested  for  a  day.  It  seems  probable  that  here  also  is  an 
embellishment. 

However,  the  criterion  of  embellishment,  as  Jeremias  admits,  must  be  used 
‘  with  great  caution  In  the  Parable  of  the  Patch  Jeremias*  suggests  that  the  ' 
Lucan  version  is  an  embellishment  of  Mark  and  that  the  former  version  loses 
punch  because  the  point  about  the  rent  being  made  worse  by  repair  has  been  | 

lost  (Luke  V.  36;  contrast  Mark  ii.  21).  In  Thomas’ version,  however,  there  ! 

is  a  saying  not  about  a  new  patch  on  an  old  garment  but  about  an  old  patch  \ 

on  a  new  garment  (Ixxxix.  22  f.).*  It  is  possible  that  Luke’s  version  is  not  so 
much  an  embellishment  of  Mark  as  a  conflation  of  both  Mark  and  the  tradi-  | 
don  behind  Thomas.*  1 

Another  example  of  possible  embellishment  can  be  seen  in  Thomas’  Î 

version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Vineyard  (xciii.  1-16).  Here  the  owner  of  the  * 

vineyard  makes  excuses  for  the  bad  treatment  accorded  to  his  first  envoy:  : 

‘Perhaps  he  did  not  know  them’  (xciii.  9).  But  there  seems  no  point  in  this  ' 

addidon,  except  that  it  accords  with  Thomas’  statement  (which  is  not  parai-  ■ 

leled  elsewhere)  that  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  was  ‘a  good  man’  (xciii.  i). 

It  seems  probable  that,  far  from  being  addidons  to  the  story,  these  details  were 
originally  part  of  the  parable.*  On  the  other  hand,  Thomas  omits  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  was  an  absentee  landlord.  According  to 

semitizing  asyndeton  in  ‘The  sower  went  out,  he  filled  his  hand,  he  threw’  (Ixxxii.  4  f.).  ‘The  wonn 
ate  them’  (Ixxxii.  lo)  may  be  the  orignal  description  of  what  happened  to  the  choked  seed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Thomas  some  seed  fell  ‘on  the  road’  (Ixxxii.  5),  while  the  synoptics  read  irapécrfiv ô6âv.  The 
synoptic  version  is  rather  puzzling;  there  were  no  pavements  in  first-century  Palestine  and  men 
walked  on  the  path.  ‘On  the  road’  is  found  in  Clement,  Recog.  (syr.  and  lat.)  3.14  as  well  as  in  the 
Aramaic  Diatessaron  (cf.  G.  Quispel,  Vig.  Chr.  xn  (1958),  183  f.).  Quispel  further  pointsout  (JV« 

Test.  Stud.  V  (1959),  285)  that  the  same  variant  is  found  in  Justin  {Dial.  c.  Ttyph.  135)  as  well  as  in  the 
Heliand  (1.  2388).  It  is  possible  that  these  represent  a  Jewish  Christian  tradition  stemming,  like  the 
synoptic  -rropà  Tfiw  ÔWv,  from  the  original  Aramaic  al  urha.  H.  W.  Bartsch,  however,  believes  that 
Tliomas  here  reflects  a  correction  of  the  synoptic  tradition  (‘  Das  Thomas-Evangelium  und  die 
synoptischen  Evauigelien’,  Mew  Test.  Stud,  vi  (i960),  250  f.). 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  22.  *  Op.  cit.  ibid. 

*  Grant /Freedman’s  suggestion  that  Thomas  has  changed  the  synoptic  reading  ‘because  he  a 
thinking  of  life  in  the  new  world’  (p.  150)  is  not  very  convincing.  Quispel  points  out  that  Thomas 
reading  is  attested  by  the  Persian  Diatessaron  (Kÿ.  Chr.  xi  (1957),  194). 

*  This  suggestion  is  made  by  Quispel  {New  Test.  Stud,  v  (1959),  281). 

‘  Instead  of  the  synoptic  ‘let  it  out’  (èÇéCrro,  Mark  xii.  i  et  par.)  Thomas  has  ‘so  that  they 
would  work  it  and  that  he  would  receive  its  fhiit’  (xciii.  3).  This  is  no  more  than  a  clumsy 
periphrasis. 
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Jeremias,  it  is  only  when  a  proselyte  dies  intestate  that  the  tenants  of  his 
property  may  gain  possession  of  it.^  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  imagine  that 
the  original  story  turned  on  a  nice  point  of  law.  It  seems  that  the  labourers 
in  the  parable  were  the  kind  of  people  who  believed  that  possession  is  nine- 
tenths  of  the  law;  and  Thomas’  version  assumes  that  the  owner  of  the  vine¬ 
yard  lived  away  from  his  property. 

There  are  times  when  it  is  hard  to  decide  whether  Thomas  embellishes  a 
parable,  or  retains  a  more  original  version  than  the  synoptic  gospels.  For 
example,  in  the  Parable  of  the  Pearl  the  merchant  according  to  Matthew  was 
a  dealer  in  pearls  (Matt.  xiii.  45)  ;  but  according  to  Thomas  he  was  a  general 
merchant  with  an  eye  for  a  good  bargain  (xciv.  1 5) .  The  parable  gains  in  point 
if  it  depicts  the  latter;  and  probably  Thomas  here  retains  an  authentic  point. 
Again,  in  the  Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  Matthew  and  Luke  tell  a  story  about 
simply  ‘a  man’  (Matt,  xviii.  12;  Luke  xv.  4),  but  Thomas  describes  ‘a 
shepherd’  (xcviii.  23).  Is  Thomas  adding  a  detail  or  has  the  Q  version 
omitted  it?  Furthermore,  in  Thomas  the  shepherd  tires  himself  out  looking 
for  the  lost  sheep  (xcviii.  26).  Neither  Matthew  or  Luke  includes  this  detail, 
although  Luke  states  that  the  man  carried  back  the  sheep  on  his  shoulders 
(Luke  XV.  6).  Once  again,  it  seems  probable  that  Thomas  retains  here  an 
authentic  touch. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  parables  in  Thomas  which  are  less  vivid 
than  their  parallels  in  the  canonical  gospels,  and  it  seems  probable  that  they 
have  lost  some  of  their  original  details.  For  example,  the  Parable  of  the  Rich 
Fool  in  Thomas  lacks  some  of  the  striking  details  of  the  Lucan  parallel  (xcii. 
2-10;  contrast  Luke  xii.  16-21),  for  the  Rich  Fool’s  conversation  with  him¬ 
self  is  not  so  intimate  and  Thomas  lacks  the  word  of  doom  from  God  which  is 
found  in  Luke  :  ‘  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee  :  then 
whose  shall  those  things  be,  which  thou  hast  provided?’  (Luke  xii.  20).*  The 
Lucan  version  is  here  to  be  preferred.  Similarly  the  Parable  of  the  Leaven  is 
compressed  in  its  Qform  (Matt.  xiii.  31  f.  ;  Luke  xiii.  20  f.)  but  in  Thomas  it  is 
even  more  compressed  (xcvii.  2-6),  and  it  is  not  there  recorded  that  the 
woman  took  three  measures  of  barley.  Dalman  has  pointed  out  that  this 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  provide  bread  for  162  persons.®  This  detail  was 
probably  authentic:  numbers  tend  to  drop  out  as  a  story  is  retold.*  Again,  the 
Parable  of  the  Mustard  Seed  in  Thomas  (Ixxxiv.  28  ff.)  is  more  compressed 
than  the  Marcan  and  Matthaean  versions  (Mark  iv.  30-2;  Matt.  xiii.  31  f.). 

‘  Op.  cit.  p.  59.  The  point  is  contested  by  E.  Banunel  (‘Das  Gleichnis  von  den  Bösen  Winzern’, 
Ritme  Intern,  des  Droits  d'Antiqu.  vi  (1959),  1 1  ff.). 

*  G.  C.  Stead  comments:  ‘flat  stuff  by  comparison’  (‘New  Gospel  Discoveries’,  Theology,  ucx 
('959).  326)- 

’  Cf.  Jeremias,  op.  cit.  p.  90,  n.  4. 

A  further  instance  of  compression  b  seen  in  Thomas’  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Mote  and  the 
Beam  (Thomas  Ixxxvi.  12-17;  cf.  Matt.  vii.  3-5;  Luke  vi.  41  f.).  Here  R.  McL.  Wilson  suggests 
‘a  case  might  be  made  out  for  expansion  in  the  canonical  tradition’  {Studies  in  the  Gospel  of 
thonuts  (London,  i960),  p.  58). 
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Thomas,  by  abbreviating  the  parable,  has  omitted  Old  Testament  allusions 
which  even  Luke  retains  in  his  abbreviated  version  (Luke  xiii.  18  f.).i  Thus 
according  to  Thomas  the  tree  becomes  a  shelter  for  the  birds  of  heaven;  the 
synoptic  versions,  following  Ezekiel,  record  that  it  provides  shade,  and  that 
the  birds  nest  beneath  its  shade.  Thomas  also  fails  to  make  the  point  which  is 
found  in  all  three  synoptic  gospels  that  the  mustard  seed  becomes  larger  than 
all  the  trees.  (Cf.  Luke’s  version  of  Mark  :  Luke  omits  to  record  that  the 
mustard  seed  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  seeds.)  A  second  instance  of  Thomas’ 
failure  to  keep  Old  Testament  allusions  is  to  be  found  in  his  version  of  the 
Parable  of  the  Vineyard.  All  three  synoptic  gospels  have  at  least  some  allu¬ 
sion  to  Isa.  V.  I  f.  (Mark  xii.  i  ;  Matt.  xxi.  33;  Luke  xx.  9).  Thomas,  how¬ 
ever,  merely  reads:  ‘A  good  man  had  a  vineyard’  (xciii.  i).  It  is  probable 
that  the  Isaianic  îdlusion  was  part  of  the  original  parable  :*  Thomas’  attitude  to 
the  Old  Testament  tends  to  be  negative.® 

Thomas’  version  of  the  Tares  and  the  Wheat  provides  a  striking  instance  of 
compression  to  the  point  of  absurdity,*  and  in  this  respect  Thomas’  version  is 
plainly  inferior  to  Matthew  (xc.  33-xci.  7;  Matt.  xiii.  24-30).®  Thomas  differs 
firom  Matthew  as  follows:  (i)  He  omits  to  mention  that  the  farmer  sowed  seed 
in  his  field,  (ii)  He  omits  to  record  that  the  com  grew  before  it  was  noticed 
that  darnel  had  been  sown  among  the  wheat,  (iii)  In  Thomas  the  convena- 
tion  between  the  farmer  and  his  labourers  is  abbreviated  and  less  vivid  than 
in  Matthew,  (iv)  The  vital  words  ‘  Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest’ 
are  omitted  in  Thomas’  version,  (v)  In  Thomas  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
darnel  being  bound  into  bundles  to  be  burned.  Thus  the  main  point  of  the 
original  story  has  been  lost;  for,  according  to  B.  T.  D.  Smith,  the  farmer 
intended  to  turn  his  enemies’  stratagem  to  his  own  profit  by  using  the  darnel 
as  firewood.® 

On  the  whole  Thomas’  versions  of  the  parables  are  inferior  to  those  of  the 
synoptic  gospels  inasmuch  as  Thomas’  additional  material  can  usually  be 
recognized  as  embellishments  and  his  shorter  versions  seem  more  likely  to  be 
the  result  of  compression.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  Thomas  provides  a  text 
which  may  be  more  original  than  that  of  the  synoptic  gospels. 

^  Ezek.  xvii.  33;  xxxi.  6;  Dan.  iv.  12. 

*  R.  McL.  Wilson  suggests,  however,  that  the  Isaianic  quotation  may  be  a  Marcan  or  pre-Maican 
addition  {op.  cU.  p.  102). 

*  A  further  example  of  Thonuu’  disuse  of  Old  Testament  aUusions  can  be  seen  in  his  logion  about 
family  strife.  Thomas  Ixxxiii.  36-lxxxiv.  3  is  further  away  from  Mic.  vii.  6  than  the  synoptic  versiom 
in  Matt.  x.  35  and  Luke  xii.  52  f.  Occasionally  Thomas  includes  an  Old  Testament  allusion  which  it 
not  found  in  the  synoptic  gospels  (‘guard  him  as  the  apple  of  thine  eye’,  Thomas  Ixxxvi.  1 1  f.;  cf.  Fl 
xvii.  8,  etc.).  However,  Thomas’  attitude  to  the  Old  Testament  seems  to  be  summed  up  in  xc.  13-18: 
‘His  disciples  said  to  Him:  Twenty-four  prophets  spoke  in  Israel  and  they  all  spoke  about  Thee. 
He  said  to  them:  You  have  dismissed  the  Living  One  before  you  and  you  have  spoken  about  the 
dead.’ 

*  Cf.  B.  Gartner,  op.  eit.  pp.  45  f. 

*  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  G.  Qpispel  has  noted  here  four  agreements  with  the  Diatesiaron 
against  Matthew  {Vig.  Chr.  xiii  (195g),  113  f.). 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  ig8. 
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II.  CHANGE  OF  AUDIENCE 

Jeremias  has  suggested  that  a  very  large  number  of  Jesus’  parables  were 
originally  addressed  to  Jesus’  opponents  or  to  the  crowd,  and  that  the  needs 
of  the  early  Church  for  material  to  be  used  by  church  members  tended  to 
result  in  a  change  of  the  audience  to  whom  the  parables  were  addressed,  and 
a  consequent  change  in  the  meaning  of  such  parables.^ 

There  are  some  synoptic  parables  which  are  addressed  in  one  gospel  to  the 
disciples  and  in  other  gospels  to  the  crowd  or  to  Jesus’  opponents.  In  each 
case  where  these  parables  find  a  parallel  in  Thomas,  they  are  addressed  there 
to  the  disciples,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  Thomas  intends  them  to  have  a 
gnostic  interpretation.  Thus  the  Parable  of  the  Mustard  Seed  is  addressed  to 
the  crowd  in  Luke  xiii.  i8,  but  in  Mark  iv.  30  and  Matt.  xiii.  31  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples.  In  Thomas  Ixxxiv.  28  it  is  addressed  to  the  disciples.’  The  meaning 
probably  here  is  that  the  Mustard  Seed  is  the  true  gnosis.’  Further  details  of 
Thomas’  parable  confirm  this  interpretation.  For  the  mustard  seed  only 
grows  when  it  falls  on  the  ‘tilled  earth’  (Ixxxiv.  31),  that  is,  when  it  finds  a 
home  in  the  well-prepared  soul  of  the  gnostic  believer.* 

There  is  a  further  group  of  parables  and  similitudes  which  in  the  synoptic 
gospels  are  addressed  only  to  Jesus’  opponents  or  to  the  multitude,  but  which 
in  Thomas’  version  are  addressed  to  Jesus’  disciples.  The  change  of  audience 
has  in  every  case  resulted  in  a  change  of  meaning.  Thus  the  Parable  of  the 
Sower  b  intended  by  Thomas  to  represent  the  growth  of  true  gnosb.®  This 
interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  in  Thomas  that  the  seed  which  fell 
on  the  rock  and  did  not  strike  root  ‘sent  no  ear  up  to  heaven’  (Ixxxii.  8).  This 
seems  to  be  a  reference  to  the  heavenward  ascent  of  the  soul  of  the  true  gnostic. 

A  further  example  is  furnished  by  the  Parable  of  the  Banquet  (xcii.  10  ff.). 
Thomas  intends  his  readers  to  understand  from  this  parable  that  commerce  is 
incompatible  with  the  contemplation  required  of  the  true  gnostic.  The  details 

‘  op.  cit.  p.  31. 

'  L  Ceriaux  {op.  cit.  pp.  31 1  f.)  thinks  that  Thomas*  Parable  of  the  Mustard  Seed  is  dependent 
upon  Mark’s  version;  but  his  argpiment  is  slender. 

•  Doresse  (p.  15a)  cites  Hippolytus,  Ref.  5.9.6,  where  the  beliefs  of  Naassenes  are  recounted.  He 
spcab  of ‘a  point  which  is  nothing,  which  b  composed  of  nothing  because  it  has  no  parts,  and  which 
will  develop  by  its  own  efforts  an  inalienable  grandeur.  Thb  point  b  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  the  indivisible  point  which  exbts  in  the  body,  the  point  which  no  one  knows 
acept  only  the  gnostics.  ’ 

*  Other  examples  of  such  parables  are:  (i)  The  Parable  of  the  Light  (Luke  xi.  34  f.  to  the  crowd; 
Matt  vi  aa  f.  and  Thomas  Ixxxvi.  6  to  the  disciples)  ;  (ii)  The  Parable  of  the  Lampstand  (Luke  xi. 
33^^  to  the  crowd;  Mark  iv.  ai  f..  Matt.  v.  15  f.,  Luke  viii.  16  f.,  and  Thomas  Ixxxvii.  13  to  the 
<l“C4)ks)  ;  (iii)  the  Parable  of  the  Grapes  and  Thbtles  (Matt.  xii.  33  f.  to  Jesus’  opponents;  Matt.  vii. 
16,  Luke  vL  44  and  Thomas  Ixxxviii.  31  to  the  disciples)  ;  (iv)  The  Parable  of  the  Treasure  in  the 
Heart  (Matt.  xii.  35  f.  to  Jesus’  opponents;  Luke  vi.  45  f.  and  Thomas  Ixxxviii.  34  to  Jesus’  disciples)  ; 
(»)  The  P^ble  of  the  Leaven  (Luke  xiii.  ao  ff.  to  the  crowd  ;  Matt.  xiii.  33  ff.  and  Thomas  xcvii.  a 
to  the  disaples)  ;  (vi)  The  ParaÙe  of  the  Lost  Sheep  (Luke  xv.  4  ff.  to  the  crowd;  Matt,  xviii.  la  ff. 
*nd  Thomas  xcviii.  22  to  the  disciples). 

Doresse  (p.  136)  cites  a  passage  from  Hippolytus  {Ref.  5.8.30)  according  to  which  the  gnostics 
“tterpreted  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  thus:  ‘That  signifies  the  mysteries  which  only  the  perfect 
Ptostia  have  heard.’ 
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of  the  parable  have  been  altered  to  give  the  story  this  meaning.  The  excuses 
offered  by  those  who  do  not  accept  an  invitation  to  the  banquet  are  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  commerce,  and  this  is  the  only  one  of  Thomas’  parables  which 
has  a  generalizing  conclusion:  ‘Tradesmen  and  merchants  (shall)  not  (enter) 
the  places  of  my  Father’  (xcii.  34  f.). 

A  third  example  is  given  by  Thomas’  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Vine¬ 
yard  (xciii.  I  ff.).  In  the  synoptic  versions  the  parable  is  addressed  either  to 
Jesus’  opponents  (Mark  xii.  i  ;  Matt.  xxi.  33)  or  to  the  crowd  (Luke  xx.  9).  In 
Thomas’  version,  which  is  addressed  to  the  disciples,  the  point  of  the  parable 
does  not  concern  Jesus  but  the  true  gnosis.  This  is  made  plain  by  the  ensuing 
saying.  Whereas  the  synoptic  gospels  follow  up  the  parable  by  Jesus’  citation  of 
Psalm  cxviii.  22  and  by  his  interpretation  of  this  testimonium  as  pointing  to 
himself,  Thomas  xciii.  1 7  f.  uses  it  in  a  different  way.  ‘Jesus  said  :  Show  me 
the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected.’  Jesus  himself  is  not  the  stone:  the  next 
saying  makes  it  evident  that  the  stone  is  the  self-knowledge  of  the  true  gnostic: 
‘Jesus  said  :  Whoever  knows  the  All  but  fails  (to  know)  himself  lacks  every¬ 
thing’  (xciii.  19  f.).^ 

In  fact  the  only  people  who  converse  with  Jesus  in  Thomas  are  ‘the 
disciples’,  and  in  particular  Thomas,*  Simon  Peter,*  Matthew,*  Mary*  and 
Salome.*  The  only  occasion  when  Jesus  is  addressed  by  any  one  outside  this 
circle  is  when  ‘  a  woman  of  the  multitude  said  to  him  :  Blessed  is  the  womb  that 
bore  thee  and  the  breasts  which  nourished  thee’  (xcv.  3  ff).  The  Gospel 
according  to  Thomas  was  evidently  written  for  a  closed  circle  of  gnostic 
Christians,  so  that  we  should  expect  to  see  parables,  which  were  originally 
addressed  to  Jesus’  enemies  and  opponents  and  to  the  multitudes,  given  a 
new  mezining  for  gnostic  readers. 


III.  THE  HORTATORY  USE  OF  PARABLES  BY  THE  CHURCH 

Jeremias  has  suggested  that,  while  the  parables  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  usually 
referred  to  the  eschatological  crisis  which  Jesus’  ministry  was  bringing,  the 
early  Church,  when  this  crisis  of  the  ministry  had  passed,  tended  to  use  such 
parables  for  hortatory  purposes  in  the  early  Church.’ 

The  Gosjjel  according  to  Thomas,  however,  is  remarkable  for  its  absence  of 
hortatory  material.  Sayings  of  Jesus  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  conduct 
are  notable  for  their  absence  in  Thomas.  It  follows  that  parables  are  not  used 

^  Other  examples  of  a  change  of  audience  and  a  consequent  change  of  meaning  are:  (i) 
Parable  of  the  Strong  Man  (Ixxxvii.  20  ff.)  which  here  refers  to  Jesus’  conquest  of ‘the  world’;  (ii) 
The  Parable  of  the  Wineskins  (Ixxxix.  17  ff.)  which  refers  to  the  gnostic’s  life  in  the  new  world;  (iii) 
The  Psustble  of  the  Patch  (Ixxxix.  32  f.)  which  has  the  same  meaning;  (iv)  The  Parable  of  the  Rkh 
Fool  (xdi.  2  ff".)  which  refers  to  the  dangers  of  commercial  success;  (v)  TTie  Parable  of  the  Foxes  snd 
Birds  (xcv.  34  ff.)  which  refers  to  the  true  ‘rest’  of  the  gnostic;  (vi)  The  Parable  of  the  Signs  of  the 
Sky  (xevi.  22  ff.)  which  refers  to  the  igpnorance  of  those  who  do  not  p>ossess  true  gnosis. 

*  Ixxxiii.  3-8.  *  bexxii.  32  f.;  xeix.  18  f. 

*  Ixxxii.  34.  *  Ixxxiv.  34  f. 

*  xci.  30  f.  ’  Op.  cit.  pp.  31  ff. 
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in  this  sayings  collection  for  hortatory  purposes.^  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
all  used  in  order  to  show  the  true  way  of  gnosis.  The  dragnet  brings  in  a  large 
catch  of  all  kinds  :  all  is  thrown  back  into  the  sea  except  for  the  one  large  fish — 
the  true  gnostic  (Ixxxii.  2).*  The  seed  is  sown  on  all  kinds  of  soil  :  but  only  that 
sown  in  the  soul  of  the  true  gnostic  rises  towards  heaven  and  bears  good  fruit 
(Ixxxii.  12).  The  mustard  seed  which  falls  on  the  ‘  tilled  soil’  of  the  true  gnostic 
provides  real  shelter  from  the  hazards  of  life  (Ixxxiv.  33).  The  true  believer 
will  be  continually  on  his  watch  against  the  world  :  he  will  not  let  the  thief  get 
into  his  house  and  take  away  his  precious  goods  (Ixxxv.  9).  The  true  gnostic  is 
a  ‘light-man’  whose  radiance  shines  throughout  the  world  (Ixxxvi.  9).  Only 
the  true  gnostic  can  see  into  the  condition  of  others,  because  he  alone  has  the 
self-knowledge  which  gives  him  clear  vision  (Ixxxvi.  16).  He  is  manifest  to  all, 
he  alone  knows  the  spiritual  meaning  of  fasting,  and  he  is  impregnable,  like  a 
strong  city  built  on  a  high  mountain  (Ixxxvii.  8).  His  light  is  not  hidden;  it 
shines  like  a  light  on  a  lampstand  which  illuminates  all  who  pass  by  (Ixxxvii. 
16).  Those  who  have  not  this  knowledge  are  like  the  blind  trying  to  lead  the 
blind:  both  come  to  disaster  (Ixxxvii.  19).  True  knowledge  is  the  only  means 
whereby  a  man  may  conquer  the  world,  just  as  a  thief  overpowers  a  strong 
man  before  he  spoils  his  house  (Ixxxvii.  23).®  One  who  is  not  a  gnostic  can  no 
more  bear  good  fruit  than  a  briar  can  bear  grapes  (Ixxxviii.  31).  A  man’s 
treasure  lies  not  in  external  things,  but  in  the  disposition  of  his  heart  (Ixxxix. 
5).  Tme  knowledge  is  so  different  from  other  kinds  of  knowledge  that  the  one 
can  no  more  be  fittingly  combined  with  the  other  than  a  wine  can  be  put  into 
a  different  wineskin  (Ixxxix.  19)  or  a  garment  can  be  patched  with  material 
of  a  different  age  (Ixxxix.  22).  In  this  world  the  gnostic  must  live  with  others: 
but  on  the  day  of  harvest  he  will  be  separated  from  the  others  as  wheat  is 
separated  from  weeds  (xci.  6).  Those  who  make  themselves  rich  out  of  com¬ 
merce  may  seem  to  do  well  in  the  world,  but  they  cannot  escape  death  (xcii. 
9).  Commerce  causes  men  to  make  excuses:  tradesmen  and  merchants  will 
not  enter  into  the  places  of  the  Father  (xcii.  35).  The  true  gnostic  will  suffer 
persecution  (xciii.  15)  ;  but  knowledge  is  the  true  corner-stone  of  life.  It  is  the 
pearl  which  is  worth  all  that  a  man  has  (xciv.  18).  If  the  gnostic  comes  to 
Christ,  he  will  find  true  repose  for  his  soul  (xevi.  19).  Only  knowledge 
enables  a  man  to  know  true  reality  (xevi.  22).  This  gnosis  is  small  and  hidden, 
but  it  produces  great  results,  like  leaven  in  dough  (xcvii.  5).*  And  so  the 


‘  The  only  parable  included  by  Thomas  which  originally  had  a  hortatory  meaning  b  the  Parable 
of  the  Mote  and  the  Beam  (Ixxxvi.  ia-17)  and  thb  has  been  given  a  gnostic  interpretation  by  the 
tedsetor. 

*  G.  Quispel  {^ftw  Test.  Stud,  v  (1959),  288)  suggests  another  interpretation,  quoting  in  support 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  6.95.3  Heliand  2628.  According  to  thb  the  ‘large  fish’  refers  to  the  true 
gnosu  which  the  wise  man  prefers  to  all  else.  For  a  similar  interpretation,  cf.  H.  W.  Bartsch,  op.  cit. 
Pa59- 

^  B.  Gartner  (op.  eit.  p.  183)  suggests  that  the  strong  man  and  hb  house  here  stand  for  the  body. 

B.  Gamer  (op.  cit.  p.  231)  suggests  that  the  leaven  here  stands  for  the  heavenly  particle  of  light 
or  the  spiritual  element  in  man. 
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gnostic  is  more  valuable  than  anyone  else,  for  he  possesses  this  knowledge- 
therefore  God  will  love  him  and  care  for  him  like  the  shepherd  who  sought 
out  his  lost  sheep  (xcviii.  27).  True  knowledge  is  as  precious  as  treasure  found 
in  a  field  ;  and  in  the  heart  of  a  true  believer  it  multiplies  itself  and  increases 
its  influence  (xcix.  3). 

IV.  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CHURCh’s  SITUATION 

(fl)  The  Church  in  the  Hellenistic  world 

Many  of  the  synoptic  parables  reflect  an  agricultural  community.  It  has 
already  been  noted  that  the  excuses  in  Thomas’  version  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Banquet  are  all  concerned  with  commerce,  a  change  of  emphasis  caused  by  a 
changed  environment  (xcii.  10  ff.).^  In  the  Lucan  version  the  reasons  for  not 
attending  the  banquet  are  connected  with  a  field,  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a 
marriage  (Luke  xiv.  18  ff.).  In  Matthew  no  excuses  are  given,  but  one  guest 
went  to  his  field,  and  another  to  his  merchandise  (Matt.  xxii.  5).  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  Matthew  here  is  inferior  to  Luke.  In  Thomas  four 
excuses  are  given  :  one  concerns  claims  against  merchants,  another  the  arrang¬ 
ing  of  a  wedding  dinner,  another  the  buying  of  a  house,  and  the  fourth  the 
collection  of  rent  from  a  village  which  has  been  bought  (xcii.  15-29).  Thomas, 
therefore,  takes  Matthew’s  alterations  further  in  the  same  direction. 

A  similar  difference  of  emphasis  can  be  seen  in  Thomas’  version  of  the 
Parable  of  the  Rich  Fool  (xcii.  2-10).  According  to  Luke,  a  rich  fanner’s 
land  had  prospered  :  he  has  such  a  bumper  crop  that  his  storage  facilities  are 
insufficient  for  his  needs.  The  point  of  Luke’s  parable  is  the  futility  of  rich 
ease  (Luke  xii.  16-21).  Thomas’  version  is  subtly  different.  A  rich  man  de¬ 
cides  to  grow  his  own  produce  so  that  he  may  be  completely  self-sufficient; 
he  therefore  invests  in  agriculture  and  indulges  in  what  must  have  been  the 
equivalent  of ‘expense  account  farming’.  In  Thomas  the  point  of  the  parable 
is  the  futility  of  attempting  material  self-sufficiency. 

An  interesting  point  arises  in  connexion  with  Thomas’  version  of  the 
Parable  of  the  Lampstand  (Ixxxvii.  13-17).  There  are  grounds  (which  will  be 
considered  later)  for  holding  that  Thomas’  version  is  an  early  form  of  the 
parable  derived  from  a  source  independent  of  the  synoptic  gospels.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  lampstand  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  a 
house  introduces  a  Hellenistic  note.  Jeremias  maintains*  that  in  the  little, 
windowless,  one-roomed  peasant  houses  of  Palestine  it  may  have  been 
customary  to  place  a  bushel-measure  over  the  lamp  in  order  to  extinguish  it 
(cf.  Ixxxvii.  14  and  synoptic  parallels),  since  blowing  it  out  might  cause  an 
unpleasant  smell  and  might  even  be  dangerous  because  of  sparks.  The  light 
when  lit  would  give  illumination  to  all  the  house,  and  not  merely  to  those  who 

^  B.  Gärtner  {op.  eit.  p.  48)  points  out  that  ‘it  was  not  merely  in  Jewish  circles  that  commerce 
was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  a  word  of  warning’. 

*  Op.  eit.  pp.  96  f. 
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go  in  (Luke  xi.  33)  or  out  (Thomas  Ixxxvii.  16  f.).  If  we  could  be  certain  that 
Jesus,  in  speaking  this  parable,  was  referring  only  to  the  houses  of  Jewish 
fellahin,  Jeremias’  point  would  be  valid.  But  not  all  Palestinians  dwelt  in 
!  such  humble  homes:  there  must  have  been  many  houses  on  the  Hellenistic 
model,  in  which  a  lamp  in  the  vestibule  would  illuminate  ‘  those  going  in  and 
out’,  as  Thomas’  version  narrates.  This  may  therefore  be  an  authentic  detîdl. 

{b)  The  gnostic  Church 

There  are  many  indications  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  as  a  whole  that  it  is  a 
gnostic  work,  and  evidence  for  this  is  not  lacking  in  the  parables.  For 
example,  the  Kingdom  is  compared  to  a  ‘wise’  merchant  (xciv.  17)  and  to  a 
‘wise’  fisherman  (Ixxxi.  29,  34)  ;  but  this  epithet  is  absent  in  the  Matthaean 
parallels  (Matt.  xiii.  45,  47).^  Words  which  are  associated  with  gnostic 
systems  of  thought  appear  in  some  of  Thomas’  parables.  For  example, 
•niTTOs  is  found  in  gnostic  teaching,®  and  it  obtrudes  in  several  parables. 
Thus,  in  the  introduction  to  the  Parable  of  the  Light,  the  disciples  ask  ‘  Show 
us  the  t6ttoç  where  thou  art’  (Ixxxvi.  4).  Or  again,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Parable  of  the  Banquet,  Thomas  has:  ‘Tradesmen  and  merchants  shall  not 
enter  the  t6ttos  of  my  Father’  (xcii.35).®  Similarly,  Repose,  dtvdnrctuais,  plays  a 
part  in  the  gnostic  thought  of  Thomas*  (cf.  xc.  7, 8;  xci.  2 1  ;  xevi.  19),  and  the 
'  ‘light-man’  (Ixxxvi.  7)  appears  elsewhere  in  gnostic  teaching.® 

One  aspect  of  gnosticism  lies  in  its  emphasis  on  the  individual.  Many 
parables  have  been  slightly  altered  so  as  to  bring  out  this  teaching  about 
individuals.  A  good  example  is  furnished  by  the  Parable  of  the  Banquet.  In 
Matthew  and  Luke  there  are  no  invitations  to  individuals,  only  individual 
excuses.  The  guests  are  summoned  with  the  message  that  ‘all  things  are 
ready’  (Luke  xiv.  17;  cf.  Matt.  xxii.  4).  According  to  Thomas,  however,  the 
servant  says  to  each  guest:  ‘My  master  summons  thee’  (xcii.  14,  19,  22,  26). 
In  the  synoptic  gospels  the  emphasis  is  on  the  work  of  God  in  preparing  the 
feast:  in  Thomas  upon  the  individual  invitations. 

The  Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep  emphasizes  a  similar  point.  According  to 
Matthew,  the  shepherd  rejoices  over  the  lost  sheep  which  he  has  found  (Matt, 
xviii.  13).  According  to  Luke,  he  summons  his  friends  and  neighbours  to 
share  his  joy  with  them  (Luke  xv.  6).  But  according  to  Thomas  the  shepherd 
speaks  to  the  lost  sheep  itself  (xcviii.  27).®  Moreover,  according  to  Thomas, 

‘  Cf.  Thomas  Ixxxiii.  i  ;  Ixxxv.  16. 

*  Ivresse  (p.  162)  cites  Hippolytus,  Ref.  S.io.g  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  gnostic 
•ectarits  conceived  of  ‘the  eternal  places’. 

*  Cf  Thomas  Ixxxi.  8;  xci.  21  ;  xciii.  23. 

Grant/Freedman  (p.  152)  refer  to  the  Naassene  speculations  about  rest  and  movement  reported 
by  Hippolytus  {Ref  5.7.25). 

The  concept  of  the  ‘light-man’  appears  in  Pistis  Sophia,  125. 

According  to  Thomas,  the  shepherd  says  :  ‘  I  love  thee  more  than  the  ninety-nine.’  Guillaumont 
(•p.  ctlj  p.  120)  has  pointed  out  that  the  same  Aramaic  word  can  be  translated  ‘  love  ’  (as  in  Thomas) 
or  rejoice  over’  (as  in  Matt,  xviii.  13). 
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the  sheep  which  went  astray  was  the  largest^  of  the  flock  (xcviii.  24).  This  is 
presumably  an  allegorizing  detail, ‘  and  the  reader  is  intended  to  understand 
that  the  gnostic  believer  is  the  most  important  class  of  Christian,  for  he  alone 
possesses  true  spiritual  knowledge.* 

Presumably  the  same  kind  of  individualism  has  influenced  Thomas’  version 
of  the  Similitude  of  the  Yoke  (xcvi.  16-19).  In  Matthew  the  invitation  is 
addressed  to  the  burdened  and  heavy  laden  (Matt.  xi.  28),  while  in  Thomas 
the  invitation  is  general  and  the  addressees  are  not  specified  :  presumably  it 
will  be  accepted  only  by  the  true  gnostic.  In  Matthew  the  invitation  is  to 
learn  from  Jesus  and  to  receive  at  his  hands  rest  for  the  soul.  In  Thomas  the 
disciples  are  told  that  they  will  find  rest  for  themselves,  and  there  is  no 
mention  of  learning  from  Jesus.  It  is  significant  that  Matthew  mentions 
‘burden’  twice:  Thomas  not  at  all.  Presumably  the  gnostic  does  not  have 
burdens  which  need  relief. 

Thomas’  phrase  ‘  Kingdom  of  the  Father’  emphasizes  the  same  individual¬ 
ism.*  Thus  in  Matt.  xiii.  45  we  read:  ‘The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  to  a 

merchant _ ’  But  Thomas’  version  is  as  follows:  ‘The  Kingdom  of  the 

Father  is  like  a  merchant. . .  ’  (xciv.  14).  The  same  change  can  be  seen  in  the 
Parable  of  the  Leaven  (xcvii.  3:  cf.  Matt.  xiii.  33;  Luke  xiii.  20),  andin 
the  Parable  of  the  Wheat  and  Tares  (xc.  33  :  cf.  Matt.  xiii.  24).  ‘  The  Kingdom 
of  the  Father  ’  is  also  used  in  two  parables  which  are  not  found  elsewhere  (xcvii. 
7,  15),  as  well  as  in  a  logion  which  has  parallels  in  the  synoptic  gospels  (xcvii. 
26:  cf.  Mark  iii.  35;  Matt.  xii.  50;  Luke  viii.  21).® 

According  to  gnostic  thought,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  not  a  future 
eschatological  event  involving  the  community,  but  a  state  of  being  which  is 
achieved  when  the  individual  is  enlightened  with  true  knowledge.  It  is  a 
present  reality  rather  than  a  future  event.  This  difference  in  outlook  influences 
some  of  Thomas’  parables  and  similitudes.®  Thus,  in  Thomas’  version,  if  a 
blind  man  leads  a  blind  man,  both  fall  into  a  pit  (Ixxxvii.  18  ff.),  while 
according  to  the  synoptics,  they  will  both  fall  into  a  pit  (Matt.  xv.  14;  Lukevi. 
39).  The  Parable  of  the  Thief  instances  a  similar  change.’  Thomas  has  here  a 
different  interpretation  from  that  of  the  synoptic  gospels.  According  to 

^  Cf.  the  ‘large  fish’  (Ixxxii.  i);  the  ‘large  branch’  (Ixxxiv.  32). 

*  H.  W.  Bartsch  {op.  cit.  p.  255),  however,  regards  it  as  a  mere  explanatory  expansion.  B.  Gärtner, 
however,  suggests  that  ‘large’  stands  for  the  heavenly  element  {op.  cit.  p.  231). 

*  In  the  Gospel  of  Truth  the  parable  appears  thus:  ‘He  is  the  Shepherd  who  left  the  ninety  and 
nine  sheep  which  had  not  gone  astray;  he  rejoiced  when  he  found  it.  For  ninety  and  nine  is  a 
number  which  b  counted  on  the  left  hand,  which  co.nprehends  it,  but  when  the  one  is  found  the 
total  number  passes  to  the  right  hand’  {Evangelium  Veritatis,  ed.  M.  Malinine,  H.  Ch.  Puech,  G. 
Quispel  (Zurit^,  1956),  pp.  31  f).  A  complex  and  cognate  system  of  numerology  was,  according  to 
Irenaeus  {ado.  Haer.  1.16.2),  in  vogue  among  the  Valentinians.  B.  Gärtner  {op.  cit.  pp.  235  f) 
suggests  t^t  in  Thomas’  version  the  ninety-nine  sheep  represent  the  heavenly  world,  while  the 
lost  sheep  stands  for  that  part  of  the  light-world  which  is  imprisoned  in  the  material  univene. 

*  Cf.  L.  Cerfaux,  op.  cit.  pp.  316  ff.  For  variations  in  TTiomas’  usage,  cf.  B.  Gärtner,  <p. 
pp.  21 1  f 

*  Cf.  also  Thomas  xeix.  16  and  Luke  xvii.  20. 

*  Cf  B.  Gärtner,  o^.  cit.  p.  70.  ’  Cf  B.  Gärtner,  op.  cit.  p.  178. 
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Thomas,  this  parable  is  a  warning  to  ‘  watch  for  the  world  ’  (Ixxxv.  1 1  ;  cf. 
xcviii.  7),  while  the  context  of  this  parable  in  the  canonical  gospels  shows  it  to 
be  concerned  with  the  Parousia  (Mark  xiii.  35  f.  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  43  f.  ;  Luke  xii. 
39  f.).  Again,  in  the  Similitude  of  the  Signs  of  the  Times,  the  point  of  the 
saying  in  the  synoptic  gospels  is  that  Jesus’  hearers  cannot  discern  the  present 
crisis  (Luke  xii.  56;  cf.  Matt.  xvi.  3).  In  Thomas,  however,  Jesus’  hearers  are 
unable  to  discern  the  present  crisis  because  of  their  lack  of  knowledge  :  ‘  Him 
who  is  before  your  face  you  have  not  known’  (xcvi.  23  f.). 

iv.  ALLEOORIZATION 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  was  a  tendency  in  the  early  Church  to 
interpret  the  parables  of  Jesus  allegorically  and  that  this  tendency  has  left  its 
mark  on  the  synoptic  material;  although  there  is  disagreement  among 
scholars  about  the  amount  of  allegorization  which  was  due  to  the  early 
Church,  and  how  much  was  already  present  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Some 
Î  of  the  allegorical  interpretations  of  gospel  parables,  however,  must  be 
Î  secondary.  For  example,  the  explanation  of  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  (Mark 
iv.  13-20;  Matt.  xiii.  18-23;  Luke  viii.  1 1-15)  must  be  attributed  to  the  early 
Church  on  linguistic  grounds  alone.^  It  is  very  striking  that  Thomas  simply 
records  the  parable  without  providing  any  explanation,  allegorical  or  other¬ 
wise  (Ixxxii.  3-13).  Similarly,  the  explanation  of  the  Parable  of  the  Wheat 
;  and  Tares  in  Matthew  must  be  attributed  to  Matthew  himself*  (Matt.  xiii. 
36-43).  Once  again,  Thomas  simply  records  the  parable  without  any 
allegorical  explanation  (xc.  33-xci.  7). 

I  Thomas  does  not  merely  fail  to  include  allegorical  explanations  of  parables 
f  where  they  are  appended  to  these  parables  in  the  synoptic  gospels.  Some  of 
Thomas’  parables  themselves,  which  have  their  counterpart  in  the  synoptic 
gospels,  do  not  include  details  which  are  evidently  intended  by  the  synoptic 
evangelists  to  be  understood  allegorically.  The  Parable  of  the  Banquet  is  a 
conspicuous  example  of  this  lack  of  allegorizing  detail  (Thomas  xcii.  10-35; 

'  Matt.  xxii.  i-ii;  Luke  xiv.  16-24).  Matthew  records  a  story  about  a  king 
(God)  who  makes  a  marriage  feast  for  his  son  (Jesus).  He  reports  the  anger  of 
the  king  and  the  destruction  wrought  by  his  armies  (the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70).  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  although  he  does  not 
include  these  allegorizing  details,  does  add  a  second  mission  of  the  man’s 
servant  to  compel  those  found  in  the  highways  and  hedges  to  come  in,  an 
evident  reference  to  the  Gentile  mission  of  the  Church.  Thomas,  however,  has 
none  of  these  allegorizing  details.  Luke’s  parable  of  the  Banquet  is  generally 
agreed  to  be  more  primitive  than  Matthew’s  parable  of  the  Wedding  Break¬ 
fast,  and  Thomas  has  more  aftinities  with  Luke’s  parable  than  with  Mat¬ 
thew’s:  (i)  In  Matthew  the  King  despatches  ‘servants’  (xxii.  3)  and  then 
other  servants’  (0. 4).  In  Thomas,  as  in  Luke,  only  one  servant  is  despatched 

*  Cf  Jeremias,  op.  cit.  p.  61.  *  Cf  Jeremias,  op.  eit.  pp.  64  ff. 
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(xcii.  12;  Luke  xiv.  17).  (ii)  Matthew  does  not  record  the  words  of  the 
guests,  but  both  Luke  and  Thomas  report  the  vivid  words  of  those  who  would 
not  come:  ‘I  pray  to  be  excused*  (Luke  xiv.  18,  19;  xcii.  16,  25,  28).  (üi) 
According  to  Matthew  the  Feast  is  given  by  a  King  (xxii.  2),  according  to 
Luke  (xiv.  16)  and  Thomas  (xcii.  10)  by  ‘a  man’.^  Luke’s  and  Thomas’ 
greater  simplicity  here  seems  preferable.  In  two  respects  Thomas’  version  of 
the  parable  seems  to  be  superior  to  Luke  :  (i)  Thomas  omits  the  allegorizing 
detail  about  the  Gentile  mission  mentioned  above,  (ii)  Thomas  records  that 
the  man  sent  out  his  servant  and  told  him  ‘  to  go  out  to  the  roads  :  bring  those 
whom  thou  shalt  find,  so  that  they  may  dine’  (xcii.  32  ff.).  This  resembles 
Matthew,  who  has  ‘call  as  many  as  you  shall  find  to  the  marriage’  (xxii.  9). 
Luke,  however,  has  an  invitation  to  the  poor,  lame,  blind  and  maimed  (xiv. 
21).  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Luke’s  version  here  is  better  than  Thomas’, 
for  all  his  categories  of  invited  guests  correspond  to  the  kind  of  folk  whom 
Jesus  healed. 

A  further  example  of  Thomas’  lack  of  allegorizing  detail  is  provided  by  the 
Parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandman  (xciii.  1-16).  (i)  It  has  already  been 
noted  that  Thomas  omits  to  explain  that  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  was  an 
absentee  landlord.  But  perhaps  the  prominence  of  this  detail  in  the  synoptic 
gospels  (Mark  xii.  i  ;  Matt.  xxi.  33;  Luke  xx.  9)  is  due  to  its  allegorical  mter- 
pretation:  the  absentee  owner  represents  the  invisible  God.  (ii)  In  the 
synoptic  gospels  it  is  recorded  that  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  sent  his  emissary 
at  the  due  time  (xatpds)  (Mark  xii.  2  et  par.).  This  detail  is  omitted  in  Thomas. 
Possibly  Konp6s  was  understood  allegorically  by  the  synoptic  evangelists  as  the 
moment  of  salvation,  and  for  this  reason  the  word  may  have  been  added  to 
the  story  by  Mark  (or  by  his  source) .  (iii)  According  to  Mark,  first  one  servant 
is  despatched  to  the  labourers  (xii.  2),  then  another  {v.  4),  then  a  third  (r.  5) 
and  then  many  others  {ibid.) .  Matthew  records  first  the  despatch  of  one  group 
of  three  servants  who  were  respectively  beaten,  killed  and  stoned  (xxi.  35); 
and  then  a  second  and  larger  group  of  servants  who  suffered  the  same  fate 
(v.  36).  Luke  narrates  the  despatch  of  one  servant  who  was  beaten  (xx.  10), 
then  a  second  who  suffered  the  same  fate  (0. 1 1  ),  and  then  a  third  who  returned 
wounded  (p.  12).  According  to  Thomas,  however,  only  two  servants  were 
sent  before  the  son  of  the  owner  was  despatched,  and  they  were  both  beaten 
(xciii.  6- 1 1  ) .  Matthew’s  two  groups  of  servants  may  well  represent  the  former 
and  the  latter  prophets.  Mark’s  ‘many  others’  seems  to  be  an  allegorizing 
detail  referring  in  general  to  the  persecution  of  the  prophets  by  the  Jewish 
people.  Luke’s  narrative  seems  free  here  from  allegory,  but  Thomas’  is  to  be 
preferred,  for  by  his  record  of  only  two  servants  despatched  before  the  son  was 
sent  he  retains  the  much  used  Jewish  triplet.*  (iv)  Certain  expressions  usedm 
the  synoptic  gospels  about  the  treatment  which  the  emissaries  received  at  the 

*  Synoptic  parables  lometimcs  begin  with  thb  or  a  similar  expression.  Cf.  Luke  x.  30. 

*  Cf.  R.  McL.  Wilson,  ‘Thomas  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels’,  Exp.  Times,  Lxxn  (1960))  37- 
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of  the  farm-labourers  suggest  that  an  allegorical  interpretation  is 
intended:  they  were  ‘killed,  stoned,  beheaded,  wounded,  shamefully  treated, 
cast  out’.  According  to  Thomas  they  were  merely  beaten  ‘and  a  little  longer 
and  they  would  have  been  killed’.  Thomas  here  seems  likely  to  be  the  most 
original  version  because  it  is  the  simplest,  (v)  All  the  synoptic  versions  record 
that  the  owner  sent  last  of  all  his  ‘  only  son  ’.  The  word  dcyoarriTÔv  may  well  be 
an  allegorical  detail,  a  Christological  addition.  The  word  does  not  appear  in 
Thomas’  version,  (vi)  In  Mark  the  son  is  killed  and  his  dead  body  is  thrown 
out  of  the  vineyard  (Mark  xii.  8).  According  to  Matthew  and  Luke  the  son 
was  first  cast  out  of  the  vineyard  and  then  killed  (Matt.  xxi.  39  ;  Luke  xx.  15), 
and  this  small  alteration  is  presumably  due  to  Jesus’  death  ‘  without  the  camp  ’ 
(cf.  Heb.  xiii.  12).  In  Thomas  the  story  reads  very  simply:  ‘they  seized  him, 
they  slew  him’  (xciii.  15).  Thomzis’  simplici^  is  to  be  preferred.* 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Thomas  used  the  synoptic  gospels  as  his  sources, 
and  that  he  has  emended  and  compressed  the  synoptic  versions  of  these  two 
parables  so  that  the  allegorical  interpretations  imposed  on  them  by  the  early 
Church  or  the  canonical  evangelists  have  been  excised,  in  order  that  the 
resulting  stories  could  have  a  new  (gnostic)  interpretation  read  into  them. 
(Thomas  could  have  done  this  the  more  easily  if  he  were  merely  reproducing 
synoptic  material  from  memory,  but  the  existence  of  doublets  makes  this 
hypothesis  extremely  improbable.)  But  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
Thomas  has  been  using  an  independent  and  in  some  ways  a  more  primitive 
source  for  these  parables.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  whole  of  Thomas’ 
versions  of  these  parables  are  superior  to  those  of  the  synoptic  gospels  :  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  they  are  in  some  respects 
)  greatly  inferior.  But  it  does  mean  that  Thomas  was  using  a  source  which  had 
not  suffered  the  addition  of  the  allegorizing  details  which  are  found  in  the 
synoptic  gospels  and  which  is  in  that  respect  superior  and  more  primitive. 

Thomas’  use  of  the  formula  ‘He  who  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear’  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  intended  an  esoteric  meaning  to  be  read  into  his  parables.*  When 
this  formula  appears  in  the  synoptic  gospels  it  usually  implies  that  the  words 
Ï  which  precede  or  follow  them  signify  more  than  their  surface  meaning.* 
Thomas  uses  the  formula  more  frequently  than  the  synoptic  evangelists,  and 
always  before  or  after  a  parable  or  figurative  saying.*  Probably  the  reason 
why  no  allegorical  details  are  included  in  Thomas’  text,  and  no  allegorical 

I 

*  R.  M.  Grant,  however,  concludes  from  a  comfiarative  study  of  Thomas  and  the  synoptic 
gospeb  here  that  the  former’s  procedure  ‘proves  that  Thomas  relies  on  the  synoptic  gospels’  (‘Notes 
on  the  Gospel  of  Thomas’,  Vig.  Chr.  xni  (195g),  178). 

I*  Cf.  Iren.  ado.  Haer.  i,  3,  i  f.  :  They  tell  us  that  this  knowledge  is  not  openly  proclaimed  because 
not  all  are  able  to  understand  it,  but  that  it  is  secretly  revealed  by  the  Saviour  through  parables  to 
»uch  as  can  understand  it. 

*  Mark  iv.  9,  23;  vii.  16;  Matt.  xi.  15;  xiii.  9,  43;  Luke  viii.  8;  xiv.  35. 

*  buxu.  a;  Ixxxv.  19;  Ixxxvi.  6;  xcii.  9;  xciii.  16;  xcvii.  6.  R.  McL.  Wilson  points  out  that  the 
pbrsse  is  used  four  times  in  the  Matthaean  form  and  twice  in  that  of  Mark  and  Luke  {Studüs  in  the 
^  Otspd  of  Thomas  (London,  i960),  pp.  5a  f.). 
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explanations  are  appended  to  Thomas’  parables,  is  to  be  found  in  his  desire  to 
keep  the  ‘  true  ’  spiritual  interpretation  of  his  sayings  hidden  from  all  except 
gnostic  initiates.  It  is  probably  on  this  account  that  Thomas  leaves  some  of 
his  parables  in  a  comparatively  primitive  state,  while  he  seems  to  be  prepared 
to  alter  drastically  many  of  Jesus’  sayings  to  suit  his  gnostic  purpose. 


VI.  COLLECTION  AND  CONFLATION  OF  PARABLES 
{a)  Double  parables 

A  few  parables  which  are  found  paired  in  one  or  more  of  the  synoptic  gospek 
appear  in  Thomas  similarly  paired.  Thus  the  Parables  of  the  Patches  and 
Wineskins  (Markii.  21  f.;  Matt.  ix.  i6f.;  Luke  v.  36-8)  are  also  paired  m 
Thomas  (Ixxxix.  17-23).  But  whereas  in  the  synoptic  gospels  the  Parable  of 
the  Patch  precedes  that  of  the  Wine,  in  Thomas  it  follows  it.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Thomas  should  have  inverted  this  order  if  he  was  following  a 
synoptic  source.  But  his  procedure  becomes  comprehensible  if  he  was  follow¬ 
ing  an  independent  tradition  which  had  already  inverted  the  order— this 
could  easily  have  happened  in  oral  tradition  before  the  parables  were  set 
down  in  writing.  As  for  the  Parable  of  the  Patch,  the  case  has  been  argued 
above  for  Luke’s  version  being  a  conflation  of  Mark  with  Thomas’  source 
(Luke  V.  36;  Mark  ii.  21  ;  Thomas  Ixxxix.  22  f.).  As  for  the  Parable  of  the 
Wineskins,  Thomas  is  nearer  to  Luke  than  he  is  to  Mark  ii.  22  or  Matt.  ix.  17. 
For  Luke  has  a  sentence  not  found  in  the  other  synoptic  gospels:  ‘And  no  one 
having  drunk  new  wine,  desires  new.  For  he  says,  The  old  is  good’  (Luke  v. 
39).  Thomas  has:  ‘No  man  drinks  old  wine  and  immediately  desires  to  drink 
new  wine’  (Ixxxix.  17  f.).  But  Thomas  includes  a  sentence  not  found  else¬ 
where:  ‘And  they  do  not  put  old  wine  into  a  new  wineskin,  lest  it  spoil  it’ 
(Ixxxix.  20  ff.).  According  to  the  parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry  (new  wine/old 
wineskins:  old  wine/new  wineskins)  Thomas’  version  is  to  be  preferred.  Here 
then  is  an  additional  reason  for  the  view  that  Thomas  here  uses  a  source 
independent  of  the  synoptic  gospels. 

Another  pair  of  parables  in  the  synoptic  gospels  consists  of  sayings  about 
two  kinds  of  tree  and  two  kinds  of  treasure  (Matt.  xii.  33  ff.  ;  Luke  vi.  43  ff.; 
cf.  Matt.  vii.  16  ff.).  Thomas  has  a  similar  pair  of  parables  (Ixxxviii.  31- 
Ixxxix.  5),  and  his  version  is  closer  to  Luke  than  to  the  Matthaean  doublets, 
although  he  omits  the  logion  about  the  good  and  bad  tree  which  is  found  in 
the  synoptics.  Thomas,  however,  has  four  differences  from  Luke  :  (i)  Thomas 
has  the  same  order  as  Matthew:  ‘grapes:  thorns’  and  ‘figs:  thistles’  (Ixxxviii. 
31  ff.;  contrast  Luke  vi.  44^).  (ii)  Thomas  has  the  phrase  ‘the  evil  treasure 
which  is  in  his  heart’  (Ixxxix.  3).  This  is  a  semitism  and  is  found  in  the 
Heliand',  this  suggests  that  Tatian  followed  this  peculiar  reading,  possibly 
taking  it  from  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews.^  (iii)  Thomas  adds  to  the  sentence 


Quispel  (New  Test.  Stud,  v  (1959),  286)  cites  Heliand  1775. 
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‘  an  evil  man  brings  forth  evil  things  out  of  his  evil  treasure  which  is  in  his  heart  ’ 
the  additional  phrase  ‘  and  speaks  evil  things’  (Ixxxix.  4).  This  addition  is  also 
paralleled  in  various  Diatessarons,  which  seems  to  suggest  that  Tatian  was 
following  the  same  tradition  as  Thomas  in  this  saying.^  (iv)  Thomas  has  the 
phrase  ‘for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  he  brings  forth  evil  things’ 
(Ixxxix.  5)  where  Matthew  and  Luke  have  ‘out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
(his)  mouth  speaks’  (Matt.  xii.  34;  Luke  vi.  45)  ;  again  a  different  tradition.* 
Quispel  comments  on  this  saying:  ‘  More  than  once  we  find  a  saying  meets  all 
the  conditions  we  stipulated:  it  shows  traces  of  having  been  translated  from 
the  Aramaic,  it  can  be  paralleled  in  Jewish  Christian  sources,  and  it  has  its 
echo  in  the  Diatessaron  and  the  Western  Text.  Then  I  am  practically  sure  it  is 
of  Jewish  Christian  origin.’* 

Of  the  other  paired  parables  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  none  of  them  appear 
in  Thomas  in  pairs.  This  is  not  surprising,  since  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
pairing  in  these  cases  does  not  go  back  beyond  Mark,  Matthew  or  Luke.  For 
the  Parable  of  the  Lamp,  which  is  paired  in  Mark  iv.  2 1  ff.  with  the  Parable  of 
the  Measure,  is  found  without  it  in  Luke  xi.  33  and  Matt.  v.  15  as  well  as  in 
Thomas  btxxvii.  13  f.;  and  the  Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  which  is  paired 
with  the  Parable  of  the  Lost  Coin  in  Luke  xv.  4-8,  is  transmitted  indepen- 
dendy  in  Matt,  xviii.  12-14  as  well  as  in  Thomas  xcviii.  22-7.  Similarly  the 
Parable  of  the  Mustard  Seed,  which  is  paired  with  the  Parable  of  the  Leaven 
in  Matt.  xiii.  31-3  and  Luke  xiii.  18-21,  is  found  by  itself  in  Mark  iv.  30-2  as 
well  as  in  Thomas  Ixxxiv.  28-33. 

The  Parables  of  the  Treasure  and  the  Pearl  are  found  paired  in  Matt,  xiii 
44-7,  and  they  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  synoptic  gospels.  They  can, 
however,  be  paralleled  in  Thomas,  but  they  are  not  paired  there  (xcviii.  31- 
xeix.  3;  xciv.  14-18).  It  is  very  probable  that  Thomas  has  taken  these  from  a 
source  independent  of  Matthew  for  the  following  reasons:  (i)  If  Thomas  took 
them  from  Matthew,  it  is  impossible  to  account  satisfactorily  for  their  separa¬ 
tion  in  his  sayings  collection,  (ii)  The  Parable  of  the  Treasure  in  Thomas  is  so 
different  from  the  Matthaean  version  that  it  is  difhcult  to  see  how  the  former 
was  derived  from  the  latter,  (iii)  In  Thomas’  version  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Pearl,  it  is  reported  that  the  merchant  was  prudent  :  in  Matthew  there  is  no 
mention  of  this.  However,  Thomas’  reading  can  be  paralleled  in  an  early 
Jewish  Christian  writing.*  It  seems,  therefore,  that  Thomas  derives  his  story 

*  Cf.  Quispel,  op.  eit.,  ibid. 

'  Quispel  points  out  {Vig.  Chr.  xi  (1957),  p.  198)  that  Codex  Palatinus  on  Luke  vi.  45  supports 
Thomas  here. 

*  Op.  eit.,  ibid.  R.  M.  Grant  (op.  eit.  p.  1 77)  adduces  the  Naassene  practice  of  linking  together 
•yooptic  logia  to  form  gnostic  catenae,  and  dismisses  the  passage  in  question  as  constructed  out  of 
•ynoptic  sayings.  H.  W.  Bartsch  {op.  eit.  pp.  253  f.)  concurs.  B.  Gärtner  {op.  eit.  pp.  37  ff.)  cites 
Iren.  ode.  Haer.  1.8.1  for  the  gnostic  attempts  ‘to  twist  ropes  out  of  sand’  by  altering  the  order 
*nd  connexion  of  dominical  sayings,  especially  in  the  paraÛes.  Gärtner  sees  this  tendency  at  work 
l»«e  and  elsewhere  in  Thomas. 

*  Quispel  (%.  Chr.  xn  (1958),  191)  cites  Clem.  Recog.  3.62:  solum  prudentem. 
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from  a  different  tradition.  Other  details  of  Thomas’  parable  differ  from 
Matthew’s  :  in  Thomas  the  person  concerned  was  a  general  merchant  with  an 
eye  for  a  bargain:  in  Matthew  he  was  specifically  looking  for  pearb.  (iv)  E 
Although  Thomas  separates  the  Parables  of  the  Pearl  and  the  Treasure,  he  ^ 
follows  the  Parable  of  the  Pearl  with  a  logion  about  treasure.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  Thomas  adds  this  saying  because  of  Matthew’s  pairing  of  the  two  ( 
parables.^  If  this  is  so,  it  probably  means  that  Thomas  is  directly  dependent 
upon  Matthew.  But  it  is  exceedingly  improbable.  In  the  first  case,  the  Parable 
of  the  Treasure  is  placed  before  the  Parable  of  the  Pearl  in  Matthew,  while 
in  Thomas  a  saying  about  treasure  is  placed  after  the  Parable  of  the  Pearl 
Secondly,  Thomas  adds  the  logion  about  treasure  in  order  to  give  an  inter¬ 
pretation  to  the  Parable  of  the  Pearl.  What  is  the  Pearl?  What  does  it  repre- 
sent  to  Thomas  ?  It  is  ‘  the  treasure  which  fails  not,  which  endures,  there  where 
no  moth  comes  near  to  devour  and  where  no  worm  destroys’  (xciv.  20  ff.).  In 
other  words  it  is  the  world  of  the  spirit  contrasted  with  the  material  world  of 
the  body  which  worms  can  devour.  I 

Matthew  also  pairs  the  Parable  of  the  City  on  a  Hill  with  the  Parable  of  the 
Lampstand  (v.  140-15).  Thomas  separates  these  two  parables  by  a  single 
logion  about  preaching  from  a  housetop  (Ixxxvii.  10-12)  which  can  be  paral¬ 
leled  in  a  Q saying  (Matt.  x.  27;  Luke  xii.  3).  Thomas  has  probably  inserted 
this  saying  between  the  two  parables,  for  it  fits  in  well  with  the  theme  :  in  fact, 
it  fits  in  better  here  than  in  its  synoptic  contexts,  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
Thomas  preserves  here  the  original  place  for  this  logion.*  The  juxtaposition  I 
of  the  two  Parables  of  the  City  on  a  Hill  and  the  Lampstand  in  Thomas 
(Ixxxvii.  B-i  7)  does  not  mean  that  Thomas  is  dependent  here  on  Matthew,  for  | 
probably  these  two  parables  were  paired  in  very  early  tradition  and  possibly  E 
even  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  There  are  grounds  for  holding  that  Thomas  ^ 
derives  his  version  of  these  two  parables  from  a  source  independent  of  the  f 
synoptic  gospels.  The  saying  about  a  City  set  on  a  Hill  is  found  in  a  slighdy 
different  version  in  the  Oxyrhynchus  papyrus  :  ‘A  town  built  on  the  summit  of  a  ’ 

high  mountain  and  fortified  cannot  fall  or  be  concealed.’*  The  Coptic  version 
reads:  ‘A  city  which  is  being  built  on  a  high  mountain  (and)  fortified  cannot 
fall  nor  will  it  be  able  to  be  hid’  (Ixxxvii.  8f.).  Thus  Thomas’  version 
certainly  goes  back  to  the  second  century.  Vaganay  had  independently  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Oxyrhynchus  fragment  comes  from  a  source  different 
fi-om  the  synoptic  gospels.*  Further  support  for  Thomas  can  be  found  in  the 
third  Clementine  Homily  (which  has  ‘a  high  mountain’  instead  of  the 

*  Grant/Freedman,  p.  167. 

*  Grant/Freedman  suggest  (pp.  94  f.)  that  Thomas  placed  this  saying  here  because  the  word  ,, 
‘light’  appears  in  the  synoptic  parallels  (Matt.  x.  27;  Luke  xii.  3).  This  suggestion  assumes  that  1 
Thomas  built  up  this  section  from  the  synoptic  gospels.  It  is  interesting  that  Clem.  Alex.,  descnbing 
Naassene  syncretism,  writes  of'light  not  under  a  bushel  but  on  a  candlestick,  proclaiming  its  message 

on  the  housetops’  {Strom.  5.7.28). 

*  Oxy.  P.  I ,  saying  6. 

*  Lt  Problènu  Synopliqut  (Paris,  1954),  pp.  340-3,  cit.  Quispel,  op.  cU.  p.  187. 
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Matthacan  ‘mountain’  and  ‘built’  instead  of  ‘situated’).^  Furthermore, 
Quispel  has  pointed  out  that  this  variant  has  the  support  of  the  Persian 
Diatcssaron  and  the  Heliand.^  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  Thomas’ 
version  goes  back  to  a  different  Jewish  Christian  tradition  of  the  saying. 
Indeed,  this  tradition  seems  preferable  to  that  of  the  synoptic  gospels  for  it 
retains  both  a  Semitic  form  of  poetic  parallelism*  and  Old  Testament  allu¬ 
sions*  which  Hoskyns  and  Davey  demonstrated  to  be  a  frequent  parabolic 
characteristic.*  Grant  and  Freedman’s  objection  to  Thomas’  tradition  here 
seems  trivial:  namely,  that  it  simply  is  not  true  that  a  fortified  city  cannot  fall.® 
The  parable  may  have  originally  asserted  that  fortified  cities  do  not  fell;  a 
present  tense  of  custom  rather  than  an  absolute  generalization. 

As  for  the  Parable  of  the  Lampstand,  Thomas’  version  has  more  affinities 
with  the  Lucan  version  than  with  Matthew’s.  The  only  divergencies  from 
Luke  xi.  33  are  (i)  the  transposition  of ‘hidden  place’  and  ‘bushel’,  a  trivial 
difference  (Ixxxvii.  14  f.;  Luke  xi.  33)  ;  and  (ii)  the  addition  of ‘those  who  go 
out’  (Ixxxvii.  17)  to  Luke’s  ‘those  who  come  in’  who  will  see  the  light  upon 
the  lampstand.  Here  Thomas’  version  is  to  be  preferred  to  Luke’s,  for  the 
former  preserves  the  Semitism  ‘those  who  come  in  and  go  out’.’  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that,  while  Thomas  is  in  close  agreement  with  Luke  xi.  33,  he  uses  a 
different  version  from  the  doublet  in  Luke  viii.  16  (which  closely  follows  Mark 
iv.  21).  Since  Luke  viii.  16  is  addressed  to  the  disciples  and  Luke  xi.  33  is 
addressed  to  the  crowd,  it  is  probable,  as  Jeremias  suggests,®  that  the  latter 
preserves  the  original  audience  and  therefore  probably  also  the  original 
contents.  Thus  Thomas  prefers  to  use  a  saying  which  is  in  close  agreement 
with  the  earliest  form  of  the  saying  in  the  synoptic  gospels. 

The  argument  can  be  extended  a  further  and  most  important  step.  Thomas’ 
saying  is  different  from  Matthew’s  version  (v.  15)  and  similar  to  Luke’s  (xi. 
33).  However,  Thomas  follows  Matthew’s  order,  not  Luke’s.  For  in  Thomas, 
as  in  Matthew,  the  Parable  of  the  Lampstand  follows  after  the  Parable  of  the 
CSty  on  a  Hill  while  Luke  has  a  very  different  context  for  it  in  xi.  33.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  Thomas  had  Matthew  and  Luke  in  front  of  him  and 
decided  to  follow  Matthew’s  order  with  one  slight  modification,  but  preferred 
the  Lucan  doublet  of  the  Parable  of  the  Lampstand  in  Luke  xi.  33.  Such 
literary  procedure  might  belong  to  the  twentieth  century,  but  not  to  the 
second  century.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  Thomas  is  citing  the  synoptic  gospels  from  memory.  There  remains  only 

‘  Quispel  (Vig.  Chr.  xii  (1959),  187)  cites  Clem.  Horn.  3.37,  Rehm  81.5. 

*  Quispel,  New  Test.  Stud,  v  (1959),  285. 

’  (Ï.  C.  F.  Bumey,  The  Poetry  of  Our  Lord  (Oxford,  1925),  pp.  63  ff. 

*  Isa.  ii.  a;  xxviii.  4;  Jer.  xxxvii.  18. 

‘  Cf.  The  Riddle  of  the  New  Testament  (London,  1958  edn.),  p.  134. 

Grant/Freedman,  p.  14a.  Both  Grant/Freedman  and  Fitzmyer  {op.  cit.  p.  542)  believe  that 
Thomas  is  here  based  on  Matthew. 

I  Œ  Quispel,  New  Test.  Stud,  v  (1959),  ibid. 
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one  other  possible  hypothesis.  Thomas  was  following  a  source  different  from 
Matthew,  Mark  or  Luke,  and  produced  from  this  source  his  two  parables  of 
the  City  on  a  Hill  and  the  Lampstand.  Matthew  had  access  to  a  source  con¬ 
taining  a  different  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  City  on  a  Hill  which  he 
utilized  in  Matt.  v.  14^.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  preserves  more  faithfully 
than  Matthew  the  Q,  form  of  the  Parable  of  the  Lampstand  (Luke  xi.  33; 
Matt.  V.  15),  while  he  also  includes  a  doublet  of  the  saying  (Luke  viii.  16) 
which  he  takes  from  Mark  iv.  21.  Thomas  preserves  an  earlier  tradition  in  his 
version  of  both  the  Parable  of  the  City  on  a  Hill  and  the  Parable  of  the  Lamp- 
stand. 

{b)  Collection  of  parables 

‘  The  primitive  Church  had  begun  at  an  early  date  to  make  collections  of 
parables.’^  The  collections  of  parables  which  can  be  found  in  the  synoptic 
gospels  are  not,  however,  represented  in  Thomas.*  In  Mark  and  Matthew  the 
growth  of  such  collections  of  parables  can  be  noted  (Mark  iv.  3-32  ;  Matt.  xiii. 
1-52),  but  in  Thomas  these  parables  are  scattered  about  his  sayings  collec¬ 
tion.*  The  Parable  of  the  Dragnet  directly  precedes  the  Parable  of  the  Sower 
in  Thomas  (Ixxxi.  28-lxxxii.  13),  while  in  Matthew  the  Parable  of  the  Sower 
precedes  the  Dragnet,  with  several  parables  between  them  (Matt.  xiii.  1-9; 
47-50).  The  only  pair  of  parables  which  is  found  in  both  Thomas  and  in  one 
of  the  synoptic  gospels  has  already  been  discussed:  both  Matthew  and 
Thomas  keep  the  sequence  City  set  on  a  Hill  :  Lampstand.  There  is  an  obvious 
connexion  of  thought  here,  and  probably  both  Matthew  and  Thomas  retain  a 
very  early  grouping  of  sayings. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Thomas  on  two  occasions  groups  parables  which  have 
their  counterpart  in  the  synoptic  gospels  with  hitherto  unknown  parables.  In 
Thomas  Ixxxiv.  26-lxxxv.  6  the  Parable  of  the  Mustard  Seed  precedes  the 
Parable  of  the  Children  in  the  Field.  Again,  in  Thomas  xcvii.  2-20,  the 
Parable  of  the  Leaven  precedes  the  two  hitherto  unknown  parables  of  the  Jar 
and  of  the  Sword.*  Probably  both  these  new  parables  are  based  upon  authentic 
tradition.  The  Parable  of  the  Children  in  the  Field,  however,  has  been 
obviously  altered  in  transmission  so  that  it  now  carries  gnostic  interpretation. 
Elsewhere  in  Thomas  the  theme  of  innocent  nakedness  appears  (cf.  Ixxxvii. 
29  ff.),  and  it  is  a  theme  found  in  other  gnostic  sayings.*  It  probably  refers  to 
death  as  a  stripping  off  of  the  body  (contrast  II  Cor.  v.  4).  The  disciples  arc 
like  ‘  little  children  who  have  installed  themselves  in  a  field  which  is  not  theirs’ 

^  Jeremias,  op.  eit.  p.  72. 

*  In  Thomas  xcii.  i-xciii.  16  can  perhaps  be  seen  the  beginnings  of  a  new  collection.  The  Parables 
of  the  Rich  Fool  and  the  Banquet  are  here  placed  together  because  both  give  a  warning  about  the 
dangers  of  materialbm.  Cf.  R.  McL.  Wilson,  op.  eit.  p.  go. 

*  R.  McL.  Wilson  notes  that  all  the  parables  in  Matt,  xiii  appear  in  Thomas  but  not  in  the  same 
order  or  grouping  {op.  cit.  pp.  53  f.). 

*  R.  McL.  Wilson  regards  these  two  parables  as  ‘probably  the  product  of  later  reflection’,  but  he 
gives  no  firm  grounds  for  this  judgement  {op.  cit.  p.  97). 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  3.13.92;  Hippolytus,  Ref.  5.8.44. 
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inasmuch  as  they  live  in  the  material  world.^  What  the  original  form  of  the 
parable  was  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  The  Parable  of  the  Jar  (xcvii.  7-14), 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  changed  in  transmission. 
The  point  of  the  story  is  the  woman’s  imperceptible  loss  of  meal  from  a 
broken  jar:  this  probably  referred  originally  to  the  imperceptible  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  until  it  has  suddenly  been  seen  to  have  arrived  (cf.  Mark  iv.  26  ff.). 
This  was  probably  originally  an  authentic  parable.  It  is  as  homely  as  the 
Parable  of  the  Leaven*  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  the  gnostics  having 
made  up  a  parable  the  subject  of  which  was  a  woman  !*  Thomas’  text  seems  to 
retain  the  Semitic  asyndeton  (11.  10,  ii,  12).  The  ensuing  Parable  of  the 
Sword  (xcvii.  15-20)  also  seems  to  be  authentic,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  altered  in  transmission.  The  point  of  thci  parable  is  that  whoever  would 
enter  the  Kingdom  must  first  reckon  up  the  cost  (cf.  Luke  xiv.  28  ff.,  31  ff.). 
In  the  same  way  a  man  who  intends  to  commit  a  murder  should  first  test  out 
his  sword  on  a  wall  to  see  that  he  is  strong  enough  to  use  it  effectively.* 

If  these  three  fresh  parables  are  based  on  primitive  tradition,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  Thomas  also  drew  from  the  same  source  his  version  of  the 
Parables  of  the  Mustard  Seed  and  the  Pearl  to  which  they  are  attached.  This 
means  that  Thomas  would  have  drawn  his  versions  of  these  two  parables 
fiom  a  source  other  than  the  synoptic  gospels. 

(c)  Conflation  of  parables 

There  seem  to  be  only  three  instances  of  conflation  in  Thomas’  parables,  (i) 
In  his  first  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Thief  (Ixxxv.  7-14)  Thomas  records 
that  ‘if  the  lord  of  the  house  knows  that  the  thief  is  coming,  he  will  watch 
before  he  comes  and  will  not  let  him  tunnel  into  his  house  of  his  kingdom  to 
carry  away  his  goods.  You  then  watch  for  the  world,  gird  up  your  loins  with 
great  strength  lest  the  brigands  find  a  way. . . .’  The  phrase  ‘carry  away  his 
goods’  seems  to  come  from  the  Parable  of  the  Strong  Man  (cf.  Thomas  Ixxxvii. 
22;  Mark  iii.  27;®  Matt.  xii.  29),  while  ‘gird  up  your  loins’  seems  to  come 
from  the  introduction  to  the  Parable  of  the  Faithful  Servants  (Luke  xii.  35).* 
(ii)  In  Thomas’  doublet  of  the  Thief  (xcviii.  6-10)  there  seem  to  be  further 
allusions  to  Luke’s  Parable  of  the  Faithful  Servants  (Luke  xii.  37  f.).’  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find  these  conflations  in  Thomas’  versions,  for  within  the  New 
Testament  tradition  there  has  been  some  confusion.  In  Mark  xiii.  35  the 

*  For  an  interpretation  of  this  parable,  cf.  B.  Gärtner,  op.  eü.  p.  184. 

*  In  the  East  a  woman  would  be  the  most  likely  person  to  carry  a  vessel  of  com  along  a  road. 

*  Cf.  Thomas  xeix.  ig  ff. 

*  Swords  were  commonly  worn  in  Palestine  in  the  first  century  (cf.  Mark  xiv.  47;  Luke  xxii.  38). 

Thomas  Ixxxvii.  ao  reads  ‘taking  by  force’  the  strong  man’s  house;  Mark  iii.  27  ‘plundering’  it. 

Quispel  points  out  {Pfew  Test.  Stud,  v  (1959),  a8o)  that  the  Aramaic  anas  can  bear  toth  meanings. 

Grant/Freedman  regard  this  passage  as  ‘a  mosaic  of  sayings  chiefly  derived  from  Luke’  (p.  135), 
but  H.  W.  Bartsch  believes  it  comes  from  tradition  independent  of  the  synoptic  gospels  (op.  cit. 
p.a6o). 

’^omas  reads  :  ‘  Blessed  is  the  man . . .  ’  ;  cf.  Luke  xii.  37.  Thomas  further  reads  :  ‘  in  which  part  of 
the  night  robbers  will  come  in’;  cf.  Luke  xii.  38. 
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Parable  of  the  Thief  seems  to  have  been  almost  engulfed  by  the  Parable  of  the 
Servants  entrusted  with  Supervision  (Matt.  xxv.  14);  while  the  Thief  has 
been  equated  with  the  Son  of  Man  (Matt.  xxiv.  44;  Luke  xii.  40),  with  the 
Lord  (Mark  xiii.  35;  Matt.  xxiv.  42)  and  even  with  the  Day  of  the  Lord 
(I  Thess.  V.  4).  (iii)  It  is  possible  that  conflation  can  also  be  detected  in 
Thomas’  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Treasure  Hid  in  a  Field.  In  Matthew 
the  parable  is  in  more  abbreviated  state  than  in  Thomas  (Matt.  xiii.  44; 
contrast  Thomas  xcviii.  31-xcix.  3);  for  the  story  in  Matthew  merely  tells 
how  a  man  was  ploughing  in  a  field  which  did  not  belong  to  him  and  found 
treasure.  Instead  of  informing  the  owner  of  his  find,  he  realized  all  his  assets 
and  bought  the  field  and  the  treasure  with  it.  In  Thomas,  however,  the 
point  is  very  different.  Both  father  and  son  owned  a  field  which  contained 
treasure.  Neither  knew  about  the  treasure  and  the  son  sold  the  field.  Some¬ 
one  bought  the  field  and  found  the  treasure.  We  are  to  understand  that  he 
realized  the  treasure  for  cash,  and  then  ‘  he  lent  out  the  money  to  whomso¬ 
ever  he  wished’.  It  is  possible  that  Thomas  has  borrowed  some  details  of  his 
story  from  a  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Servants  Entrusted  with  Supervision 
(cf.  Matt.  XXV.  14  ff.;  Luke  xii.  42  ff.).  But  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  has 
been  conflated  with  a  well-known  folk-story.^  This  is  instanced  both  in  Aesop’s 
Fables*  and  in  a  second-century  rabbinic  parable.*  If  this  is  what  happened, 
Thomas  provides  an  adulterated  and  inferior  version. 

VII.  THE  SETTING 

(a)  Contexts  created  by  the  redactor 

In  the  synoptic  gospels  the  parables  are  placed  in  settings,  but  inasmuch  as  in 
Thomas  there  is  merely  a  sayings  collection,  his  versions  of  the  parables  cannot 
be  said  to  have  proper  settings.  Nevertheless,  it  is  instructive  to  compare  them 
with  the  synoptic  settings.  For  example,  the  synoptic  versions  of  the  Parable 
of  the  Sower  are  followed  by  a  saying  of  Jesus  which  is  thought  by  Jeremias  to 
be  authentic  but  out  of  its  context  :  ‘  To  you  have  been  given  the  mysteries  of  ^ 

the  Kingdom  of  Gk)d  but  to  those  who  are  outside  everything  happens  in  ' 

parables’  (Mark  iv.  ii  ff.).*  If  Thomas  had  been  following  a  synoptic  ' 

source,  we  should  have  expected  him  to  include  this  saying,  for  it  bears  a 
meaning  which  is  consonant  with  his  gnostic  tendency.  But  Thomas  does  not  1 
include  this  saying.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  fragmentary  logion  in  I 

xci.  34-xcii.  I  :  ‘  I  speak  my  mysteries  to  those . . .  mysteries  ’  :  and  this  can  s 

hardly  be  related  to  Mark  iv.  1 1 .  The  fact  that  Thomas  does  not  follow  the  ^ 

synoptic  gosp>els  here  suggests  that  he  was  not  following  a  synoptic  source.  ^ 

A  similar  omission  can  be  seen  in  connexion  with  Thomas’  version  of  the 

t 

1  H.  W.  Bartsch  {pp.  cit.  p.  260)  fails  here  to  find  in  Thomas  any  relation  to  the  synoptic  version.  J 

•  Cf.  Grant/Freedman,  p.  183.  j 

•  Cerfaux  {op.  cit.  p.  314)  cites  Simeon  ben  Jochai,  ap.  Midr.  Cant.  iv.  13. 

•  Jeremias,  op.  cit.  pp.  10  ff. 
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Parable  of  the  Yoke  (xcvi.  16-18).  Matthew  places  before  this  parable  the 
‘Johannine  thunderbolt’  (Matt.  xi.  25-7).  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  logion  in 
the  synoptic  gospels  more  appropriate  to  Thomas’  collection  than  this;  and 
yet  it  is  not  found  there.  This  again  suggests  that  Thomas  was  following  a 
source  different  from  the  synoptics. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Thomas’  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Signs  of 
the  Sky  is  more  like  the  Lucan  parallel  than  the  Matthaean  text  (Matt.  xvi. 
2  f.;  Luke  xii.  54  f.).  Thomas  reads:  ‘You  test  the  face  of  the  sky  and  of  the 
earth,  and  him  who  is  before  your  face  you  have  not  known,  and  you  do  not 
know  how  to  test  this  moment’  (xcvi.  22-5).  Luke’s  text  is  as  follows: 
‘Hypocrites,  you  know  how  to  test  the  face  of  the  earth  and  the  heaven,  do  you 
not  know  how  to  test  this  time?’  (Luke  xii.  56).  Luke’s  version  here  is 
superior,  for  Thomas’  addition  of ‘him  who  is  before  your  face  you  have  not 
known’  spoils  the  Semitic  parallelism,  and  Thomas’  omission  of  the  word 
‘hypocrites’  (Luke  xii.  56)  suggests  a  change  of  audience  from  Jesus’  oppo¬ 
nents  to  his  disciples,  for  the  disciples  are  never  called  hypocrites.^  Matthew, 
however,  has  nothing  directly  to  correspond  to  this  logion,  and  so  Thomas  is 
following  the  same  tradition  here  as  Luke.  And  yet  Thomas  sandwiches  this 
parable  between  two  sayings  which  can  be  found  only  in  Matthew  (Matt.  xi. 
28-30,  the  Parable  of  the  Yoke;  and  Matt.  vii.  6,  the  saying  about  not  giving 
what  is  holy  to  the  dogs).  If  Thomas  was  not  merely  citing  synoptic  logia 
from  memory  (and  this  hypothesis  has  already  been  dismissed)  the  only 
satisfactory  explanation  that  can  be  given  of  Thomas’  procedure  is  that  he 
was  using  sources  independent  of  the  synoptic  gospels. 

Occasionally  Thomas  places  a  parable  in  a  context  such  that  its  meaning 
and  point  are  altered.  For  example,  the  Parable  of  the  Mote  and  the  Beam  is 
placed  in  front  of  a  saying  about  true  fasting  (Ixxxvi.  12-20).  By  this  juxta¬ 
position  Thomas  means  to  show  that  the  man  who  has  cast  the  beam  out  of 
his  own  eye  is  he  who  knows  the  true  meaning  of  fasting.  Some  such  new 
interpretation  of  the  parable  is  to  be  expected,  for  Thomas  gives  very  little 
ethical  teaching  in  his  collection  of  sayings,  and  a  parable  which  originally 
had  an  ethical  point  could  be  expected  to  be  given  a  gnostic  interpretation. 

One  further  context  of  Thomas’  parables  needs  to  be  investigated.  Thomas 
places  the  Parable  of  the  Banquet  in  front  of  the  Parable  of  the  Vineyard 
(xcii.  lo-xciii.  16).  Luke  includes  his  version  of  this  parable  in  a  collection  of 
sayings  about  meals  (xiv.  7-24).  Matthew,  however,  inserts  his  version  of  the 
Parable  of  the  Banquet  into  a  Marcan  context  so  that  it  follows  after  the 
Parable  of  the  Vineyard  (xxi.  33-xxii.  10).  If  Thomas  could  be  shown  to 
follow  Matthew’s  order,  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  Thomas  is  dependent 
on  Matthew,  since  Matthew  made  his  own  context  for  the  Parable  of  the 
Banquet.  However,  Thomas  does  not  follow  Matthew’s  order:  on  the  con¬ 
trary  he  places  the  two  parables  in  inverse  order.  Furthermore,  Thomas  does 

*  For  a  similar  omission,  cf.  Thomas  Ixxxvi.  13.  Contrast  Matt.  vii.  5;  Luke  vi.  43. 
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not  add  the  Parable  of  the  Wedding  Garment  to  the  conclusion  of  his 
Parable  of  the  Banquet,  as  Matthew  does;  and  yet  it  would  seem  that  the 
former  parable  would  have  been  well  suited  to  a  gnostic  interpretation.  The 
lack  of  this  parable  in  Thomas  suggests  that  he  did  not  find  it  in  his  source. 

(b)  Introductory  formulae 

In  general,  Thomas’  introductory  formulae  betray  the  hand  of  the  redactor.^ 
On  thirteen  occasions  a  parable  is  introduced  by  the  formula  ‘Jesus  said’.  In 
six  instances  this  can  be  paralleled  by  a  similar  introduction  in  the  synoptic 
gospels,*  but  on  seven  occasions*  this  is  an  addition  which  Thomas  uses  so 
often  elsewhere.  On  four  occasions  Thomas  begins  a  parable  with  the  words 
‘He  said’*  and  on  another  occasion  with  the  words  ‘Therefore  I  say’.® 

On  two  occasions  Thomas  introduces  the  disciples  who  ask  a  question  of 
Jesus,  and  this  leads  to  a  parable.  Thus  Thomas  prefaces  the  Parable  of  the 
Mustard  Seed  with  the  words:  ‘The  disciples  said  to  Jesus,  Tell  us  what  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like.  He  said  to  them. . .’  (Ixxxiv.  26  ff.).  Again, 
before  the  Parable  of  the  Light-Man,  Thomas  has  the  following  introduction: 

‘  His  disciples  said.  Show  us  the  place  where  Thou  art,  for  it  is  necessary  for  us 

to  seek  it.  He  said  to  them _ ’  (Ixxxvi.  4-6).  These  requests  for  secret 

information  are  typical  of  gnostic  writings  and  they  must  be  attributed  to  the 
redactor. 

Often  Thomas  introduces  his  parables  with  the  phrase  ‘It  is  like’,  ‘The 
Kingdom  is  like’,  ‘The  Kingdom  of  the  Father  is  like’.  These  introductions 
correspond  to  the  Aramaic  /*.  With  the  one  exception  of  the  Mustard  Seed, 
the  Kingdom  is  always  likened  to  a  person  in  Thomas.  In  the  Parable  of  the 
Tares,  the  Kingdom  is  likened  to  a  man  who  had  seed  (xc.  33),  as  in  Matt, 
xiii.  24.  In  the  Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Kingdom  is  like  a  shepherd 
(xcviii.  22),  an  introduction  that  is  lacking  in  synoptic  parallels  (Matt,  xviii. 
12;  Luke  XV.  4).  In  the  Parable  of  the  Pearl  the  Kingdom  of  the  Father  is 
likened  to  a  man  (xciv.  14),  just  as  in  Matt.  xiii.  45  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
likened  to  a  merchant.  The  remaining  three  instances  are  more  significant. 
In  the  Parable  of  the  Leaven,  the  Kingdom  is  likened  to  the  woman  who  had 
the  leaven  (xcvii.  3)  and  not,  as  in  Matt.  xiii.  33,  to  the  leaven  itself.  Simi¬ 
larly,  in  the  Parable  of  the  Treasure  in  the  Field,  the  Kingdom  is  likened  to  a 

^  For  similar  introductory  formulae,  cf.  W.  L.  Knox,  Sources  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Cambridge, 
1953),  I,  105. 

*  (i)  The  Sower,  Ixxxii.  3;  Mark  iv.  3;  Matt.  xiii.  3;  Luke  viii.  4;  (ii)  The  Tares,  xc.  33;  Matt,  xiii 
24;  (iii)  The  Banquet,  xcii.  10;  Matt.  xxii.  i  ;  (iv)  The  Fox  and  Birds,  xcv.  34;  Matt.  viii.  20;  Luke 
ix.  58;  (v)  The  Leaven,  xcvii.  2;  Matt.  xiii.  31  ;  Luke  xiii.  20;  (vi)  The  Lost  Sheep,  xcviii.  22j  Luke 

4. 

•  (i)  The  Mote  and  Beam,  Ixxxvi.  12;  (ii)  The  City  on  a  Hill,  Ixxxvii.  7;  (iii)  The  Blind,  Ixxxvu. 
18;  (iv)  The  Strong  Man,  ixxxvii.  20;  (v)  The  Grapes  and  Figs,  Ixxxviii.  31  ;  (vi)  The  Yoke,  xcvi.  16; 
(vii)  The  Treasure  in  a  Field,  xcviii.  31. 

*  (i)  The  Dragnet,  Ixxxi.  28;  (ii)  The  Mustard  Seed,  Ixxxiv.  28;  (iii)  The  Vineyard,  xciii.  i;  (w) 
The  Signs  of  the  Sky,  xcvi.  22. 

•  The  Thief,  Ixxxv.  6. 
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man  who  had  treasure  in  his  field  (xcviii.  31)  and  not  to  the  treasure  itself,  as 
in  Matt.  xiii.  44.  Thomas’  introduction  to  his  version  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Dragnet  is  strikingly  different  from  its  Matthaean  parallel.  Matthew  reads  : 
‘Therefore  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  unto  a  net. . .’  (xiii.  47)  while 
Thomas  begins:  ‘The  Man  is  like  a  wise  fisherman. . .’  (Ixxxi.  29).^  Thomas’ 
comparison  of  the  Kingdom  to  persons  rather  than  to  events  or  things, 
instances  his  individualistic  conception  of  the  Kingdom.  The  original  Aramaic 
phrase  meant  by  such  an  introduction  :  ‘  It  is  the  case  with ...  as  with . . . .’  But 
Thomas  probably  intends  his  readers  to  understand  that  the  Kingdom  is 
realized  in  individuals,  for  he  understands  the  Kingdom  as  the  spiritual  state 
of  the  individual  gnostic. 

(t)  The  conclusion  of  the  parables 

Many  of  the  generalizing  conclusions  of  the  synoptic  gospels,  although  they 
may  themselves  be  genuine  verba  Christi,  have  been  added  by  later  tradition 
to  the  parables  in  order  to  give  them  a  meaning  and  application  suited  to  the 
situation  of  the  early  Church.*  It  is  very  striking  that  many  of  these  general¬ 
izing  conclusions,  which  did  not  originally  belong  to  the  parables  to  which 
they  have  become  attached,  are  not  found  in  Thomas’  versions  of  the  same 
parables.  Thus  the  Parable  of  the  Dragnet  is  concluded  by  Matthew  with 
verses  very  similar  to  those  with  which  he  ends  his  explanation  of  the  Parable 
of  the  Tares  (Matt.  xiii.  49  f.;  cf.  vv.  41-3).®  Thomas,  however,  in  his  version 
of  these  two  parables,  has  no  such  conclusion.  Matthew’s  emphasis  on  apoca¬ 
lyptic  has  often  been  thought  to  be  responsible  for  the  conclusion  of  these 
parables.  Dodd  comments  on  the  conclusion  of  Matthew’s  Parable  of  the 
Dragnet  that  it  is  ‘  clearly  secondary  and  may  be  ignored’.*  It  is  possible  that 
Thomas  has  deliberately  excised  an  apocalyptic  conclusion  which  he  found 
m  his  source,  for  gnostics  had  little  time  for  apocalyptic.  But  it  is  more  prob¬ 
able  that  Thomas  was  using  a  source  which  did  not  include  here  an  apoca¬ 
lyptic  conclusion.  A  similar  omission  can  be  seen  in  Thomas’  version  of  the 
Parable  of  the  Vineyard.  He  ends  with  the  enigmatic  words  ‘Whoever  has 
ears,  let  him  hear’  (xciii.  16)  while  Mark,  followed  by  Matthew  and  Luke, 
has:  ‘What  will  the  Lord  of  the  Vineyard  do?  He  will  come  and  will  destroy 
the  husbandmen  and  will  give  the  vineyard  to  others  ’  (Mark  xii.  9  ;  cf.  Matt, 
nd.  40  f.;  Luke  xx.  is^f.).  The  synoptic  conclusion  rounds  off  the  allegory, 
but  Thomas’  version  is  not  obviously  allegorical  in  form. 

In  other  instances  Thomas  also  omits  the  concluding  sentence  found  in  the 
synoptic  parallels.  Thus  Luke  ends  the  Parable  of  the  Rich  Fool  with  the 

*  Presumably  ‘Man’  represents  the  true  gnostic  (cf.  Thomas  xcviii.  20) ;  but  the  correct  transla¬ 
tion  may  be  simply  ‘a  man’. 

*  Cf.  Jeremias,  op.  cit.  p.  85. 

Jeremias  {op.  cit.  p.  67)  speaks  of  Matt.  xiii.  49  f.  as  ‘simply  a  shortened  replica  of  Matt.  xiii. 
40^-43’- 
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words  :  ‘  So  is  he  that  stores  up  treasure  for  himself  and  is  not  rich  towards 
Gknl’  (Luke  xii.  21).  Such  a  conclusion  would  be  appropriate  also  m 
Thomas’  version;  but  he  concludes  with  the  words:  ‘Whoever  has  ears,  let 
him  hear’  (xcii.  9  f.).  Again,  Thomas  has  no  generalizing  conclusion  to  his 
version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep  (xcviii.  27).  Luke,  however,  ends 
with  the  words  :  ‘  For  I  say  unto  you  that  there  will  be  more  joy  in  heaven 
over  one  sinner  who  repents  than  over  ninety-nine  just  persons  who  need  no 
repentance’  (xv.  7)  ;  while  Matthew  has  the  following  conclusion:  ‘So  it  is  not 
the  will  of  my  father  who  is  in  heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should 
perish’  (xviii.  14).  Although  the  hypothesis  cannot  be  ruled  out  that  Thomas 
suppressed  such  conclusions  in  order  to  keep  the  meaning  of  his  parables  as 
esoteric  as  possible,  it  seems  more  probable  that  he  did  not  include  them 
because  he  did  not  find  them  in  his  sources.  For  he  is  not  altogether  averse 
from  adding  a  sentence  at  the  end  of  the  parable.  His  version  of  the  Parable 
of  the  Banquet  ends  with  the  words:  ‘Tradesmen  and  merchants  (shall)  not 
(enter)  the  places  of  my  Father’  (xcii.  34  f.).  Thomas  has  added  these  words 
to  make  them  fit  in  with  the  meaning  which  he  had  given  to  the  parable,  and 
he  has  been  prepared  to  make  considerable  changes  in  the  parable  itself  in 
order  to  bring  out  this  meaning. 


CONCLUSION 

The  object  of  this  article  has  been  to  compare  the  parables  in  Thomas  with 
similar  parables  in  the  synoptic  gospels.  In  many  instances  Thomas’ 
versions  have  proved  to  be  inferior,  and  such  instances  of  inferiority  have 
usually  been  connected  with  Thomas’  gnosticizing  tendency.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  often  the  case  that  Thomas’  divergences  from  synoptic  parallels  can  be 
most  satisfactorily  explained  on  the  assumption  that  he  was  using  a  source 
distinct  from  the  synoptic  gospels.  Occasionally  this  source  seems  to  be 
superior,  especially  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  be  free  from  apocalyptic 
imagery,  allegorical  interpretation,  and  generalizing  conclusions.  The 
hypothesis  that  Thomas  did  not  use  the  synoptic  gospels  as  a  source  gains 
strength  from  a  comparative  study  of  the  parables’  literary  affinities  together 
with  an  examination  of  the  order  of  sayings  and  parables  in  Thomas.  It  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  attestation  of  some  of  Thomas’  variants  in  Jewish 
Christian  tradition,  which  suggests  that  Thomas’  source  may  have  diverged 
from  the  synoptic  tradition  before  the  gospel  material  had  been  translated 
from  Aramaic  into  Greek.  This  in  turn  suggests  that  Thomas  may  have  used 
the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  source  of  many  of  his  parables. 
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TROIS  CHIASMES  JOHANNIQ^UES 

Cette  note  ne  prétend  pas  offrir  une  étude  exhaustive  du  chiasme  dans  le 
I  quatrième  évangile;  elle  veut,  à  l’aide  de  trois  exemples,  attirer  l’attention 
des  critiques  sur  cette  figure  de  style.  Elle  s’en  tient  volontairement  au  texte 
actuel,  refusant  provisoirement  d’examiner  les  sources  utilisées  et  de  dé¬ 
velopper  les  considérations  exégétiques  et  théologiques  qui  découlent  des 
constatations  littéraires. 

I.  JEAN  XII.  23-32 

Le  discours  que  Jésus  prononce  à  l’occasion  de  la  demande  des  Grecs  est 
souvent  qualifié  d’incohérent,  si  bien  que,  volontiers,  on  déclare  interpolées 
les  sentences  de  type  synoptique  des  vv.  24-6,  sur  le  sort  du  grain  de  blé,  le 
devoir  de  haïr  sa  vie,  l’honneur  accordé  à  quiconque  suit  le  Fils.  Or  les 
versets  incriminés  semblent  requis  par  la  structure  littéraire  du  passage,  et 
indispensables  pour  sa  pleine  intelligence. 

(i)  Certaines  correspondances  de  forme  et  de  fond  s’imposent. 

{a)  vv.  24  et  32.  elç  Tfjv  yfjv  /  âx  rfis  yfjs;  actions  inverses:  tomber,  mourir/ 
être  élevé;  la  promesse  annoncée  au  v.  24  est  réalisée  au  v.  32  :  mourir,  porter 
du  fruit/être  élevé,  attirer  à  moi. 

{b)  TO.  25  et  31.  èv  Tcp  KÔCTticp  ToCrrcp/Kplois  [ô  âpycùv]  toô  KÔapou  toOtou; 
haïr  [garder]  sa  vie/être  jeté  dehors. 

(f)  vv.  26  et  28.  Tipé|CT6i  ô  TTOCTT^p/rférrep,  SôÇaoov . . .  èSôÇacra . . .  SoÇàooo. 
Correspondance  encore  réelle,  mais  déjà  moins  littérale. 

{d)  Tout  se  passe  comme  si  les  vv.  24-6  et  28,  31s  se  correspondaient  en 
formant  une  suite  ABCjC'B'A'.  Ce  chiasme  s’organise  autour  du  v.  27,  qui, 
lui-même,  renvoie  au  v.  23,  par  les  termes  â>pa/ÉK  xfis  eSpocs  (els  t^iv  wpov), 
et  par  l’expression  ‘est  venu/maintenant’. 

(e)  Laissons  provisoirement  de  côté  les  vv.  29-30.  Le  chiasme  pourrait 
être  représenté  à  l’aide  d’une  parabole  (comme  le  suggère  le  P.  Boismard  à 
propos  du  prologue  de  l’évangile),  avec  ceci  de  particulier  que  le  v.  23  n’en 
fait  pas  réellement  partie,  mais  commande  l’ensemble  du  passage;  en  effet, 
il  n’a  pas  son  équivalent  strict  au  v.  27,  mais  appelle  le  v.  28  comme  réponse 
glorieuse  et  assurée;  d’autre  part,  le  n.  27  a  un  écho  au  n.  31  (vöv/vöv)  ;  ainsi 
les  w.  23  et  27  ne  forment  pas  une  inclusion,  ils  marquent  le  coeur  et  le 
mibeu  du  mouvement  de  pensée  du  passage. 

{2)  Alors  que  de  nombreuses  difficultés  sont  soulevées  par  le  caractère 
axiomatique  des  vv.  24-5,  leur  sens  christologique  s’impose  en  raison  de  la 
structure  littéraire  qui  vient  d’être  établie.  La  seconde  branche  du  chiasme 
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éclaire  la  première;  le  chemin  que  Jésus  suit  personnellement  illumine  et 
motive  la  loi  générale  énoncée  précédemment. 

En  une  première  lecture,  les  vv.  24-6  révèlent  un  principe,  suivi  de  deux 
applications  plus  ou  moins  bien  coordonnées.  S’agit-il  dans  l’histoire  du 
grain  de  blé  tombé  en  terre,  d’une  loi  de  nature,  ou  de  l’histoire  de  Jàus 
ou  de  celle  du  disciple?  On  ne  peut  encore  conclure.  Les  exigences  de 
Jésus,  haïr  sa  vie,  servir  le  Fils,  sont  énoncées  objectivement  et  rendues 
attirantes  par  la  promesse  de  la  vie  étemelle  et  de  l’honneur  donné  par  le 
Père;  mais  sont-elles  réalisables?  Ces  impératifs  de  type  catégorique  laissent 
le  lecteur  seul  avec  lui-même  et  un  devoir-faire. 


tombe 
en  terre 


hait  sa  vie 
en  ce  iüùade 


mon  Père 
l’honorera 


24 


25 


23 

heure 

glorifié 


32 


31 


élevé 
de  terre 


lugement 
de  ce  monde 


28/ 

glorifie  ton  nom 


^  27 
maintenant 
heure 


Or  voici  qu’après  avoir  marqué  une  hésitation  apparente  sur  ce  qu’il 
convient  de  souhaiter,  après  être  descendu  au  point  le  plus  bas  de  la  chute 
en  terre  {v.  27),  Jésus  amorce  le  mouvement  de  remontée  en  personnalisant 
par  sa  prière  l’affirmation  initiale  {v.  23).  La  victoire  de  Jésus  est  une 
remontée  vers  le  ciel  [vv.  28,  31s).  A  la  demande  du  Fils,  parfaitement 
extasié  dans  le  Père,  le  Père  répond  par  la  voix  du  ciel,  affirmant  que  sa 
gloire  s’accomplira  comme  elle  s’est  déjà  accomplie.  Jésus  interprète  alon 
le  ‘maintenant’  qu’il  vit:  c’est  la  fin  de  ce  monde  vainqueur  [v.  31),  et, 
par  l’expulsion  de  son  Prince,  c’est  l’élévation  et  le  triomphe  de  Jésus 

(»•  32). 

Parvenu  à  ce  point,  une  seconde  lecture  donne  au  passage  son  plein  sens. 
Pour  que  tous  les  hommes  soient  attirés  au  Fils,  il  faut  que  le  Fils  tombe  en 
terre  et  meure,  vrai  pain  eucharistique  qu’on  peut  reconnaître  dans  le  grain 
de  blé  :  tel  est  le  fruit  annoncé.  Parce  que  le  monde  est  soumis  à  son  Prince, 
il  faut  se  haïr  en  ce  monde;  et  la  chose  est  possible,  parce  que  le  jugement 
actuel  est  condamnation  et  expulsion  du  Prince  de  ce  monde.  Enfin  parce 
que  le  Père  a  déjà  glorifié  le  Fils,  il  honorera  quiconque  suivra  le  Fils  et  sera 
son  serviteur,  il  l’emmènera  au  ciel  où  se  trouve  le  Fils.  Mais  auparavant 
ce  serviteur  doit,  comme  Jésus,  passer  par  le  trouble  de  l’Heure,  sachant 
toutefois  quelle  prière  il  doit  formuler  et  quelle  en  est  l’issue  glorieuse. 
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(3)  La  structure  littéraire  en  chiasme  sous-tend  donc  la  théologie  johan- 
niquc  concernant  l’union  du  disciple  et  du  Mîdtre.  Ce  n’est  du  reste  qu’une 
manière  d’amener  à  son  achèvement  la  tradition  synoptique.  En  effet  les 
sentences  des  vv.  24-5  ont  leur  équivalent  dans  un  contexte  synoptique 
caractéristique  (Matt,  xvi-xvii  par.)  :  elles  sont  encadrées  par  l’annonce  du 
sort  du  Fils  de  l’homme  et  par  la  glorification  du  Fils  à  la  Transfiguration. 
Cette  distribution  synoptique  avait  pour  but  de  manifester  comment  le 
disciple  doit  suivre  le  Maître,  par  la  croix,  jusque  dans  la  gloire.  Avec  Jean, 
ce  ne  sont  plus  trois  scènes  successives,  mais  un  seul  tableau  magistral. 

Ainsi,  vouloir,  au  nom  de  la  logique,  retrancher  les  vv.  24-6  du  passage 
johannique,  ce  n’est  pas  seulement  faire  violence  à  sa  facture  littéraire,  c’est 
séparer  le  disciple  de  son  Maître,  tant  il  est  vrai  que  pour  Jean  le  contexte 
littéraire  signifie  souvent  une  pensée  théologique. 

(4)  Les  w.  29-30  qui  rompent  le  chiasme  sont  apparentés  aux  vv.  33-5, 
selon  le  thème  johannique  de  l’inintelligence  de  la  foule.  Ils  semblent  sura¬ 
joutés  à  un  ensemble  littéraire  ferme.  Deux  remarques  peuvent  contribuer 
à  expliquer  leur  présence,  (a)  En  Marc  viii.  34,  à  l’occasion  de  l’enseigne¬ 
ment  sur  la  nécessité  de  la  croix  pour  suivre  Jésus,  il  est  précisément  question 
de  la  foule,  détail  surprenant  dans  le  contexte.  En  effet  Jésus  semble  seul 
avec  ses  disciples.  La  mention  de  la  foule  permet  d’élargir  l’auditoire  du 
Christ.  Ainsi  de  même  chez  Jean,  avec  ses  nuances  propres,  {b)  La  remarque 
précédente  souligne  la  parenté  du  passage  avec  la  Transfiguration.  D’autre 
part,  la  mention  de  l’ange  au  v.  29  ne  pourrait-elle  être  rapprochée,  à  cause 
du  thème  de  l’Heure,  de  la  tradition  lucanienne  de  l’ange  à  Gethsémani? 
Ainsi  deux  contextes  de  pensée  auraient  contribué  à  colorer  notre  passage  :  la 
Transfiguration  et  Gethsémani.  Constatation  qui  renforce  les  rapprochements 
souvent  opérés  entre  les  deux  scènes  synoptiques  (vg.  sommeil  des  disciples, 
inintelligence,  etc.). 

II.  JEAN  VI.  35-40 

Souvent  les  critiques  considèrent  comme  déplacés  ou  interpolés  les  vv.  36-40, 
par  lesquels  Jésus  commente  sa  première  proclamation  sur  le  pain  de  vie. 
Là  encore  un  chiasme  semble  unir  comme  en  un  filet  ce  petit  développement, 
mvitant  les  critiques  à  plus  de  pondération  et  de  discernement. 

(i)  Le  P.  40  développe  l’affirmation  du  v.  39:  même  introduction  toûto 
'  ...  âoTiv  TÔ  ôéArma  toô  . . .  îva,  même  finale  AvootYictco  outô  (v)  . . .  èv 

fiuépq.  D’où  le  parallélisme  entre  la  vie  étemelle  qu’aura  le  croyant  (40)  et 
le  fait  que  Jésus  ne  perd  rien  de  ce  que  le  Père  lui  a  donné  (39).  Or,  derrière 
ce  développement  en  cascade  obtenu  par  parallélisme  synonymique,  le  v.  40 
offre  un  élément  nouveau  qui  permet  de  le  relier  par  dessus  les  versets 
précédents  au  v.  36.  A  la  constatation  désabusée  que  les  Juifs  voient  et  ne 
croient  pas,  correspond  la  promesse  faite  à  quiconque  voit  et  croit.  Derrière 
le  fils  de  Joseph’,  il  faut  ‘voir  le  Fils’,  ce  qui  est  ‘croire  en  lui’. 

i  16 
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(2)  Le  D.  39,  à  son  tour,  développe  la  finale  du  v.  38,  expliquant  en  quoi  ’ 
consiste  la  volonté  de  celui  qui  a  envoyé  Jésus:  ne  rien  perdre  de  ce  qu’il  lui 

a  donné.  Là  encore,  développement  en  cascade;  mais,  par  delà  le  v.  38,  il 
se  rattache  au  v.  37  sur  deux  points:  irôv  ô  SéScoKév  uoi/ttcIv  ô  SlScooiv  uoi  * 
et  ufi  dîToXéCTco  èÇ  aOroû/où  äKßöcXco  fÇco.  Le  Pèie  est  la  source  de  la  foi  | 
et  de  la  vie  étemelle;  le  Fils  reçoit  les  croyants  et  les  accueille  selon  la  volonté 
du  Père.  ! 

(3)  Le  V.  38  occupe  donc  le  centre  d’un  chiasme  formé  par  36-7  et  39-40, 
comme  ABjB'A'.  Il  révèle  le  mystère  qui  justifie  la  prétention  de  Jésus: 

‘je  suis  descendu  du  ciel  pour  faire  non  pas  ma  volonté  mais  la  volonté  de  | 
celui  qui  m’a  envoyé’.  Le  lien  entre  le  croyant  et  Jésus  est  indestructible 
parce  qu’il  est  tissé  par  le  Père  lui-même  qui  a  envoyé  du  ciel  son  Fils. 

(4)  Le  V.  35  semble  n’avoir  pas  de  rapport  littéraire  avec  les  vv.  36-40.  ^ 

Cependant  la  mention  de  la  vie  étemelle  au  v.  40  fait  écho  à  TrcoTrore  (35).  j 


voir 

et  croire 


ce  qui  m’est  donné 
ne  pas  perdre 


descendu 
du  I  del 


41s 


D’autre  part  et  surtout,  la  suite  des  w.  35,  38  est  indispensable  pour 
expliquer  littérairement  l’objection  des  Juifs  aux  vv.  41-2.  ‘*^Les  Juifi  | 

murmuraient  donc  à  son  sujet  parce  qu’il  avait  dit:  Je  suis  le  pain  descendu 
du  ciel.  **Et  ils  disaient:  N’est-il  pas  ce  Jésus,  fils  de  Joseph,  dont  nous  ; 
connaissons  le  père  et  la  mère?  Comment  peut-il  dire  maintenant:  Je  suis  | 

descendu  du  ciel?’  Le  v.  41  semble  une  reprise  du  v.  42.  En  effet,  la  parole  i" 

attribuée  à  Jésus  au  v.  42  reprend  exactement  le  v.  38,  tandis  que  celle 
du  V.  41  bloque  en  une  seule  proposition  les  affirmations  successives  de 
Jésus  aux  vv.  35  et  38.  Artifice  littéraire  qui  se  retrouve  dans  le  même  1= 

discours  au  v.  52,  comme  nous  l’avons  montré  ailleurs  dans  les  Recherches  || 
de  science  religieuse^  xlvi  (i960),  481-523:  ‘Le  mystère  du  pain  de  vie 
(Jean  vi).’ 

(5)  Grâce  au  chiasme  ainsi  reconnu,  le  passage  s’offre  au  lecteur  comme 
un  développement  harmonieux  sur  le  mystère  de  l’Incarnation,  centré  au 


à 
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w.  38,  41 S  et  repris  au  v.  46,  ainsi  que  sur  le  mystère  de  la  foi,  donnant  la 
vie  étemelle.  Enfin,  le  v.  35  apparaît  comme  le  début  magistral  du  dé¬ 
veloppement  qui  va  du  v.  35  au  v.  47. 


III.  JEAN  V.  19-30 

Ce  troisième  exemple  est  plus  complexe  que  les  précédents;  notre  enquête, 
purement  formelle,  permettra  de  mieux  saisir  le  développement  johannique. 

(1)  Certaines  correspondances  sont  irrécusables,  formant  respectivement 
des  chiasmes  plus  ou  moins  étendus. 

{a)  vv.  19  et  30. 

—où  Sûvorrai  ô  ulôç  irouïv  à9*  äeurroö  oû6év,  ktA. 

—où  Sùvaiiai  èycb  uoieïv  érrr’  èiJiauTOÔ  où6év,  ktA. 

Paroles  substantiellement  identiques,  révélant  la  relation  que  le  Fils  entre¬ 
tient  avec  le  Père;  variation  de  la  troisième  à  la  première  personne,  et  de 
‘voir’  à  ‘entendre’. 

{b)  ro.  21  et  26. 

-eboTTEp  yàp  ô  TTOTfip  èyeipei  toùs  vexpoOs. .  .oùtcoç  koI  ô  ulôs - 

-woTTEp  yàp  ô  Trorrqp  jcofiv  èv  âotvrrcp,  oùtcos  xal  rep  ulco - 

Même  affirmation  sur  l’origine  du  pouvoir  de  vivifier  qu’a  le  Fils  comme  le 
Père,  avec  un  progrès  au  v.  26  sur  le  fait  que  le  Fils  a  la  vie  en  lui-même. 

(c)  vü.  25  et  28. 

-àn  fpxrrai  wpa. .  .ôte  ol  vEKpol  àKoùaouoiv  xfjç  çcovfis  toô.  .  .xal _ 

-àn  Jpxerai  eSpa  èv  fj  iràvTES  ot. .  .àKoùoouoiv  Tqç  çcovfjs  oùroô  xai. . . . 

Même  enseignement  sur  la  résurrection,  d’abord  actuelle  et  spirituelle, 
ensuite  corporelle  et  eschatologique. 

Les  agencements  précédents  invitent  à  unir  le  0.  27  au  v.  26  (à  cause  du 
chiasme  25/8),  et  le  v.  29  au  v.  28  (à  cause  du  chiasme  19/30).  Ces  vv.  27 
et  29  sont-ils  des  développements  ultérieurs?  la  conclusion  ne  s’impose  pas. 

(2)  Il  est  plus  difficile  de  délimiter  les  relations  qui  peuvent  exister  entre 
les  autres  versets. 

(a)  w.  20-3.  Le  début  du  v.  20  se  rattache  au  i>.  19  pour  le  fond  (montrer/ 
voir)  et  pour  la  forme  (père/fils).  Cependant  le  changement  de  sujet  de  la 
phrase  (père/fils)  n’est  pas  seulement  un  artifice  littéraire,  il  veut  introduire 
la  suite,  en  sorte  que  si  les  œuvres  sont  montrées  au  Fils,  ce  n’est  plus  simplement 
pour  fonder  sa  contemplation  et  son  action,  c’est  pour  provoquer  l’étonne¬ 
ment  des  Juifs  devant  l’œuvre  du  Père  et  l’œuvre  du  Fils.  Dès  lors, 
le  V.  20,  pris  dans  son  ensemble,  a  pour  correspondant  les  vv.  22  s  qui 
offrent  le  même  sujet  (Père)  et  un  même  Ivo:  le  Père  a  remis  le  jugement 
au  Fils,  comme  il  lui  montre  des  œuvres  plus  grandes  que  celle  qu’il  vient 
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d’accomplir;  les  Jxiifs  s’en  étonneront,  ils  devront  honorer  le  Fils  s’ils  veulent 
honorer  le  Père. 

Comme  d’autre  part  le  v.  21  correspond  sûrement  au  v.  26,  les  trois 
sentences  des  vv.  20-3,  unies  sans  doute  par  un  même  sujet  (Père),  se  dis¬ 
tinguent  cependant  en  forme  de  chiasme;  20/2 1/22 s. 

{b)  Le  V.  24  correspond  apparemment  au  v.  25:  tous  deux  commencent 
par  ’Aufiv  àpfjv  Xéyco  ûuïv.  Mais  leur  parallélisme  se  limite  à  cette  intro¬ 
duction,  qui  du  reste  se  trouve  aussi  au  v.  19.  D’autre  part,  il  y  a  changement 
de  sujet  au  v.  25,  et  celui-ci  répond  au  v.  28. 


Le  V.  24  forme  entre  les  w.  19  et  30  le  point  médian  d’un  chiasme.  Au 
V.  30,  une  modification  essentielle  a  apparu  :  Jésus  parle  à  la  première  per¬ 
sonne  et  précise  quelle  est  sa  fonction  de  juge.  Précisément,  c’est  le  v.  24  qui, 
seul  dans  le  développement,  est  à  la  première  personne  et  qui  reprend  le 
thème  du  jugement  esquissé  dans  les  vv.  22  s.  Le  chiasme  formé  par  les  m.  19 
et  30  s’organise  plus  précisément  autour  du  v.  24. 

(3)  Esqubsons  quelques  conséquences  de  l’étude  formelle  qui  précède, 
(fl)  Pour  interpréter  correctement  le  v.  30,  il  faut  retenir  l’affirmation  du 
V.  19  qui  jette  une  vive  lumière  sur  les  relations  du  Fils  avec  le  Père,  mais 
aussi  noter  le  glissement  qui  a  lieu  de  la  vision  à  l’audition,  ainsi  que  la 
précision  concernant  l’action  du  Fils  qui  est  jugement.  Ce  passage  s’explique 
littérairement  par  la  présence  du  v.  24:  première  personne,  jugement,  écouter 
ma  parole,  celui  qui  m’a  envoyé.  Ainsi  le  v.  30  fonde  l’exigence  proclamée 
au  V.  24;  si  on  obtient  la  vie  étemelle  en  écoutant  la  parole  de  Jésus  et  en 
croyant  à  celui  qui  l’a  envoyé,  c’est  que  le  Fils  lui-même  écoute  le  Père  et 
cherche  la  volonté  de  celui  qui  l’a  envoyé.  La  relation  du  croyant  au  Fils 
est  analogue  à  celle  qui  unit  le  Fils  au  Père,  thème  profondément  johannique. 
{b)  Les  vv.  28s  et  25  ne  se  correspondent  pas  simplement  comme  si  les  vv.  28s 
offraient  une  eschatologie  populaire,  tandis  que  le  v.  25  en  serait  une 
spiritualisation.  Cette  opposition  ne  peut  être  forcée.  Par  contre,  il  convient 
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de  mettre  en  relief  la  sentence  des  v.  26  s  qui  donne  le  fondement  des  deux 
jdlinnations  sur  la  résurrection  des  morts;  tel  est  l’essentiel  du  passage:  si  le 
Fils  donne  la  vie,  c’est  qu’il  est,  de  par  le  Père,  vivant,  {c)  Le  v.  26,  à  son 
tour,  suppose  le  u.  21,  concernant  la  résurrection  des  morts  qu’accomplit  le 
Fils,  tout  comme  le  Père;  il  intègre  en  outre  le  v.  22  sur  le  jugement;  mais, 
au  lieu  de  s’orienter  sur  l’honneur  à  rendre  au  Fils,  il  révèle  le  motif  de  cet 
honneur:  disposer  de  la  vie,  juger,  parce  qu’il  est  le  Fils  de  l’homme. 

*  *  * 

Si  les  analyses  précédentes  sont  substantiellement  exactes,  on  pourrait  y 
trouver  un  élément  de  solution  au  problème  des  sources  utilisées  par  Jean. 
Au  cours  de  l’établissement  des  chiasmes,  en  effet,  certaines  sentences  ont 
paru  surajoutées  à  une  forme  préexistante.  Sans  vouloir  entrer  dans  une 
discussion  détaillée,  voici  quelques  remarques. 

Au  chapitre  v,  les  w.  27  et  29  (ou  du  moins  le  v.  29)  se  contentent  d’élargir 
les  sentences  précédentes;  il  serait  difficile  d’établir  un  état  antérieur  du 
texte  qui  les  aurait  ignorées.  Par  contre,  au  chapitre  vi,  le  v.  41,  qui  répète 
le  V.  42  en  unissant  les  données  des  vv.  35  et  38,  suggère  qu’il  y  eut  un  arrange¬ 
ment  postérieur  à  un  texte  établi.  La  chose  est  encore  plus  claire  au  chapitre 
xii,  pour  les  w.  29-30;  il  semble  qu’on  puisse  discerner  deux  états  successifs 
de  la  rédaction:  le  chiasme  23-28,  31-2,  l’insertion  dans  un  contexte  bio¬ 
graphique.  Par  contre,  il  semble  difficile  de  préciser  un  état  littéraire  antérieur 
au  chiasme  reconnu;  l’auteur  a  probablement  agencé  des  sentences  qui 
circulaient  dans  la  tradition  orale,  en  fonction  de  sa  propre  théologie,  et 
selon  une  perspective  qui  unissait  les  mystères  de  Gethsémani  et  de  la  Trans¬ 
figuration  à  l’enseignement  sur  le  sort  du  véritable  disciple. 

XAVIER  LÉON-DUFOUR 


Aiw  TtsL  Stud.  7,  pp.  255-8. 

MATTHEW  V.  3 

ol  TTTWxol  TTvsOpom  has  been  given  a  number  of  interpretations  duc  to 
the  number  of  different  meanings  that  have  been  attached  to  the  two  terms 
in  the  phrase.  No  attempt  is  made  here  to  give  an  exhaustive  discussion  of 
earlier  work,  but  rather  a  new  interpretation  is  tentatively  suggested. 

Looking  at  the  Greek  phrase  we  are  confronted  first  with  the  relationship 
of  the  two  terms.  The  explanation  of  Blass-Debrunner  that  irveOMorn  is  a 
dative  of  reference  seems  most  satisfactory;^  they  draw  attention  to  similar 

’  §  >97-  Robertson,  A  Grammar  of  tfu  Gr*tk  N.T.inth*  Light  of  Historical  Research,  p.  523,  takes  it 
a  locative;  this  seems  to  presuppose  the  conception  of  spirit  as  a  locsdized  part  of  man  which 
"Cvclopcd  later.  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  An  Idiom  Book  of  N.T,  Grak^  p.  46,  takes  the  phrase  to  *mean 


\ 
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datives  in  I  Cor.  xiv.  20;  Acts  xvi.  5;  vii.  51,  and  of  course  Matt.  v.  8.  The 
phrase  means  then  those  who  are  poor  in  relation  to  the  (human)  spirit.^ 

The  origin  of  the  phrase  almost  certainly  does  not  lie  in  Greek  but  in 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic;  probably  it  was  rm  ('ll»)  "l».®  It  may  have  been  ^ 
spoken  in  this  form  by  Jesus  or  mach  may  represent  an  explanatory  gloss 
the  original  being  Luke  vi.  20  (in  that  case  Matt.  v.  5  may  well  be  an 
alternative  rendering  of  the  original,  modified  under  the  influence  of  Ps. 
xxxvii.  ii).  It  is  inconceivable  that  this  gloss  would  have  been  added  at  a 
stage  in  which  the  material  was  being  transmitted  in  a  Hellenistic  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  the  usage  of  pneuma  in  respect  of  the  human  spirit  in  the  way  in 
which  it  appears  here  does  not  belong  to  secular  Greek  usage.  Since  Matthew 
is  the  Gospel  of  the  Jewish  Christians  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that 
mach,  if  added  and  not  original,  was  added  in  the  Semitic  period  of  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  material  prior  to  its  translation  into  Greek.  We  must  then 
examine  the  Hebrew  phrase. 

"1»  has  two  main  meanings:*  the  materially  poor;  the  pious,  religious, 
spiritually  poor.*  The  customary  explanation  of  the  phrase  takes  the  second 
of  these  meanings  and  associates  with  it  a  meaning  of  mach  such  as  ‘disposi¬ 
tion  ’  ;  the  jKKjr  in  spirit  are  then  those  who  are  humble  or  pious  in  disposition. 
This  makes  v.  3  very  similar  to  v.  5.  While  they  may  be  alternative  ren¬ 
derings  of  one  original  it  is  unlikely  that  Matthew  would  have  written  these 
two  so  close  to  one  another  without  realizing  that  he  was  writing  the  same 
thing  over  again.  A  distinction  can  be  made  in  Greek  by  taking  irpoOs  to 
mean  ‘gentle’,  but  the  form  of  the  verse  suggests  that  Ps.  xxxvii.  ii  lies 
behind  it,  and  there  11»  is  used,  so  that  little  distinction  can  be  made  in  the 
Hebrew  (Aramaic). 

Another  approach  to  the  problem  is  possible.  The  actual  phrase  rm 
occurs  in  i  QM  xiv.  7.®  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  page  in  the  War  Scroll 
is  tom  and  that  the  word  after  mach  is  missing.  Sufficient,  however,  of  the 
text  remains  for  us  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
and  of  our  own  phrase  in  particular.  It  lies  in  a  hymn  of  victory  to  be  sung 
by  the  Sons  of  Light  after  battle.  They  attribute  their  victory  to  the  power 
of  God  who  keeps  loyally  to  his  covenant  and  they  describe  themselves  as 

“the  poor”  used  in  its  spiritual  (i.e.  religious)  connotation’.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  pneuma  possessed 
at  that  time  in  a  Jewish  Christian  community  the  connotation  ‘religious’  which  it  possesses  todsy 
in  English;  in  the  parallels  which  he  adduces  (Col.  ii.  5;  Phil.  iii.  3)  while  mirtpom  means  ‘spiritual’ 
it  does  not  mean  ‘religious’. 

^  The  attempt  to  make  this  refer  to  the  Divine  Spirit  seems  indefensible. 

*  The  formation  of  a  construct  with  ruach  is  good  Hebrew:  Isa.  xxix.  24;  Ivii.  15;  Uv.  6;  Prov. 
xxix.  23;  I  Sam.  i.  15;  Ps.  xxxiv.  19;  i  Q,S  xi.  i  ;  i  QM  vii.  5;  xi.  10;  xiv.  7. 

*  Cf.  E.  Banunel,  tn-coxis,  T.  WM.  T.  vi,  888  ff. 

*  The  word  thus  carries  within  itself  the  meaning  which  Moule  supposes  it  to  receive  through  the 
addition  of  irvEOpom.  Note  Isa.  Ixvi.  2  where  ruach  is  added  to  nSl  but  not  to  '*2» . 

‘  Cf.  Millar  Burrows,  More  Light  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  pp.  95  f.  ;  K.  Schubert,  The  Dead  Sea  Omh  . 
munity,  pp.  137-9.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  Scrolls  there  were  no  known  Hebrew  or  Aramax  ; 
instances  of  the  phrase.  , 
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they  were  before  the  battle — they  were  unfit  for  the  contest  through  lack  of 
courage.  Caster’s  translation^  gives  the  general  sense: 

He  (God)  has  summoned  those  that  were  stumbling  [  ],  but  has  gathered 

the  horde  of  the  heathen  for  extermination  without  survival,  exalting  the  melting 
heart  by  [His]  justice,  opening  the  mouth  of  the  dumb  for  joyful  song,  endowing 
with  strength  hands  that  were  slack,  teaching  them  arts  of  war;  giving  firm  stance 
to  tottering  knees  and  vigour  to  the  shoulders  of  the  bowed;  and  [  ]  to  the 

lowly  spirits;  firmness  to  the  melting  heart,  and  [  ]  to  those  whose  way  is 

blameless. 

He  has  rendered  our  phrase  as  ‘lowly  spirits’.*  However,  the  literal  transla¬ 
tion  ‘poor  of  spirit’,  if  properly  understood,  conveys  the  meaning  more 
accurately.  Ruach  often  has  the  meaning  ‘courage’,  for  example.  Josh.  ii.  1 1  ; 
V.  i;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  4;  cxlii.  4;  cxliii.  4.  Moreover,  it  can  be  argued  that  it  has 
this  meaning  in  the  War  Scroll  at  vii.  7.  We  give  again  the  translation  of 
Caster: 

No  toddling  child  or  woman  is  to  enter  their  camps  from  the  moment  they  leave 
Jerusalem  to  go  to  war  until  they  return;  neither  is  anyone  that  is  lame  or  blind 
or  halt,  or  that  has  a  long-standing  blemish  in  his  flesh  or  that  is  afflicted  with 
any  manner  of  bodily  contagion,  to  go  with  them  to  war.  All  of  them  are  to  be 
men  willing  to  face  the  hazards  of  battle,  unimpaired  in  spirit  and  flesh  and  ready 
for  the  day  of  vengeance. 

‘Unimpaired’  is  '»'öri.  The  ‘impaired’,  or  imperfect,  of  flesh  are  obviously 
the  lame,  etc.;  the  imperfect  of  spirit  will  then  be  the  children  and  women; 
but  these  are  not  morally  imperfect;  rather  they  are  traditionally  those  who 
lack  courage  in  battle. 

To  return  now  to  xiv.  7.  If  ruach  means  ‘courage’  then  the  ‘poor  in  spirit’ 
are  those  who  lack  courage,  in  our  idiom,  the  faint-hearted.  Unfortunately, 
the  word  which  would  go  with  ‘poor  in  spirit’  at  xiv.  7  is  wholly  lacking; 
we  may  surmise  that  it  would  convey  the  meaning  of  the  impartation  of 
courage,  possibly  the  pi' el  or  hiph'el  of  ptn:  God  will  give  courage  to  the 
faint-hearted. 

Is  ‘faint-hearted’  an  acceptable  meaning  in  Matt.  v.  3?  Certainly  it  is 
clearly  distinguished  from  v.  5.  There  is  already  a  certain  parallelism  between 
the  first  and  the  last  Beatitudes,  ‘  Blessed  are  those  who  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness’  sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven’;*  they  both  speak 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  on  this  interpretation  there  is  also  an  inner  linking 
because  persecution  will  naturally  make  the  heart  afraid.  If  it  is  argued  that 
in  this  form  v.  3  does  not  state  what  makes  the  heart  lose  courage  then  it 
must  be  also  said  that  in  v.  4  it  is  not  said  what  makes  the  soul  mourn  ;  this 

*  T.  H.  Caster,  The  Dead  Sea  Scriptures. 

*  Cf.  H.  E.  del  Medico,  The  Riddle  of  the  Scrolls,  p.  393,  who  renders:  ‘he  (God)  grants. .  .a  firm 
foot  and  a  stout  heart  to  those. .  .whose  spirit  has  been  brought  low’. 

Verses  1 1  and  12  have  not  the  same  form  as  the  earlier  Beatitudes  and  represent  an  addition. 
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must  be  inferred  from  the  contextin  both  cases.  What  man  does  not  lack  courage 
as  he  surveys  the  demands  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  set  forth  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount?  he  who  feels  equal  to  the  task  will  not  receive  the  Kingdom, 
only  he  who  knows  his  own  inadequacy.  Thus  interpreted  the  verse  forms 
a  suitable  introduction  to  the  Sermon.  ernest  best 


N*w  Test.  Stud.  7,  pp.  258-62. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  JESUS  AND  THE 
INTERPRETATION  OF  PSALM  GX^ 

The  question  of  the  High  Priest  :  ‘  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed?’, 
and  the  answer  of  Jesus,  mark  the  culmination  of  the  trial  of  Jesus.  At  least 
this  is  how  it  has  generally  come  to  be  regarded  among  Christians.  This 
conception,  however,  is  supported  by  the  accounts  of  Mark  and  Matthew 
only.  In  John  we  have  neither  question  nor  answer.  In  Luke  we  have  the 
question,  but  it  is  not  asked  by  the  High  Priest  himself,  but  by  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes  (xxii.  6).  Furthermore,  in  Luke  the  single  question  in 
Mark  and  Matthew:  ‘Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God?’  is  divided  into 
two  questions:  first,  ‘Art  thou  the  Christ?’,  and  then,  ‘Art  thou  then  the 
Son  of  Gk)d?’  Moreover,  the  crime  of  Jesus  in  Luke  is  not  described  as 
‘blasphemy’. 

After  these  brief  remarks  on  John  and  Luke,  we  return  to  the  account  of 
Matthew  and  Mark.  The  differences  are  here  very  slight.  The  question  of 
the  High  Priest  runs  according  to  Mark:  ‘Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
Blessed?’  and  according  to  Matthew:  ‘I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  that 
thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.’  The  answer  of 
Jesus  is  in  Mark:  ‘  I  am’ — èyco  elpi,  in  Matthew:  ‘Thou  hast  said’ — où  éliras- 
It  is  curious  to  observe  that  if  Mark  had  had  ‘Son  of  God’  and  Matthew 
had  had  ‘Son  of  the  Blessed’,  one  would  have  claimed  this  as  a  typical 
example  of  Matthew’s  more  Jewish  idiom;  and  (/"Mark  instead  of  Matthew 
had  had:  ‘thou  hast  said’,  one  would  have  regarded  it  as  a  typical  latinism 
of  Mark. 

The  problems  raised  by  the  account  of  Mark-Matthew  have  been  noted 
and  discussed  for  many  years.  They  can  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

(1)  How  could  the  High  Priest  not  only  take  the  initiative  in  the  examina¬ 
tion,  but  also  be  the  first  one  to  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation? 

(2)  How  could  he  put  such  a  question,  as  if  to  him  the  Messiah  and  the 
Son  of  God  were  synonyms? 

*  Short  (tudy  read  at  the  meeting  of  S.N.T.S.  at  Aarhus,  18  August  i960. 
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(3)  Is  the  answer  of  Jesus  purely  affirmative? 

(4)  How  could  the  claim  ofbeing  the  Messiah  be  described  as ‘blasphemy’? 

I  cannot  enter  here  upon  all  these  problems  which  would  in  each  case  call 

for  both  a  textual  and  a  historical  investigation.  I  shall  confine  myself  today 
to  the  last  question,  that  of  the  ‘blasphemy’,  which  has  again  come  into 
prominence  through  the  interpretation  of  Stauffer.  His  exegesis  is  built  on 
the  Marcan  text  and  the  Marcan  text  only,  or,  more  correctly,  on  a  supposed 
Hebrcw-Aramaic  account  behind  Mark.  He  proposes  namely,  that  the  iyob 
>  tlpi  of  Mark  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew:  ani  hu.  Jesus  has  thus 
\  expressed  a  blasphemy  in  the  technical  O.T.  sense  (Lev.  xxiv.  16).  In  this 
way  we  can  understand  two  things.  First,  it  is  thus  quite  natural  that  the 
formal  trial  is  suddenly  interrupted.  For  according  to  the  O.T.  and  old 
custom  the  High  Priest  was  obliged  immediately  to  cry  out  ‘blasphemy’  and 
to  rend  his  clothes.  Secondly,  it  is  thus  quite  sufficiently  explained  how 
'  Jesus  could  immediately  be  condemned  to  death.  But  notwithstanding  this, 

I  the  explanation  of  Stauffer  is  impossible.  Mark  xiv.  62  must  be  the  answer 
1  to  the  question  of  the  High  Priest:  ‘Art  thou  the  Christ?’,  and  thus  must 

\  imply  ‘I  am  Christ*.  Further,  there  is  at  least  another  difficulty:  if  Stauffer 

‘  bright,  the  High  Priest  had  to  exclaim  ‘blasphemy’  at  once  upon  the  words 
‘lam’,  and  was  not  permitted  to  wait  until  those  words  were  uttered  which 
are  in  the  present  text  the  motivation  for  the  exclamation  ‘blasphemy’, 
namely  the  words  implying  a  session  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High 
in  heaven.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  say  that  this  is  a  new  Christian  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  Gospel,  in  accordance  with  the  emerging  Christian  faith.  But 
if  the  text  is  not  quite  reliable,  how  can  we  make  so  much  of  the  âyœ  elpii  and 
mterpret  it  in  a  way  which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  context?  Why  after  all 
should  Jesus  pronounce  the  sacred  name?  Immediately  after  the  fatal  words 
èycbdui  Jesus  speaks  of  ‘the  right  hand  of  “power”’ — not  of  ‘God’ — in 
accordance  with  good  Jewish  custom.  And  so  on. 

Furthermore,  the  word  ‘blasphemy’  has  nowhere  in  the  N.T.  the  supposed 
sense,  neither  in  Jewish  nor  in  Christian  utterances.  When  Jews  in  the  N.T. 
accuse  Jesus  of  blasphemy,  the  point  always  is  that  he  is  intruding  on  God’s 
privileges.  In  Mark  ii.  7  (cf.  parr.)  the  text  runs:  ‘Why  doth  this  man  thus 
speak  blasphemies?  who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only?  ’  In  John  x.  33  and 
36  the  meaning  is  the  same:  ‘The  Jews  answered  him,  saying:  For  a  good 
^  work  we  stone  thee  not;  but  for  blasphemy;  and  because  that  thou  being  a 

I  man  makest  thyself  God.’  That  is  the  actual  implication  in  the  N.T.  of  the 

word  ‘blasphemy’  in  Jewish  utterances.  ‘Blasphemy’  is  an  attack  on  the 
créé  of  the  daily  Jewish  confession  in  the  Shfma:  ‘Hear,  O  Israel:  the  Lord 
our  God  is  one  Lord’,  which  is  thus  defined  by  the  scribe  in  Mark  xii.  32 
in  accordance  with  Deut.  iv.  35:  ‘Well,  Master,  thou  hast  said  the  truth. 
,  For  there  is  one  God;  and  there  is  none  other  but  he.’  It  is  according  to  this 
idea,  that  the  answer  of  Jesus  is  described  as  ‘blasphemy’.  It  is,  however. 
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not  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  claim  to  be  the  Messiah  as  such  is  described 
as  blasphemy.  The  Messiah  must  first  be  declared  to  be  Son  of  God.  (In 
fact  Luke  has  made  the  difference  clearer  by  the  distinction  between  the  two 
questions:  ‘Art  thou  Messiah?’  and  ‘Art  thou  the  Son  of  God?’)  But  yet 
more  upsetting  are  the  following  words  about  the  session  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Most  High.  It  is  not  until  now  that  the  High  Priest  rends  his  clothes 
with  the  cry  ‘blasphemy’.  Whether  that  is  juridically  a  correct  rendering  rf 
what  happened  is  of  course  doubtful.  Probably  the  account  is  coloured  by 
experiences  of  the  first  Christians  from  the  side  of  Jewish  opponents. 

But  there  is  another  question.  The  words  of  Jesus  are  not  his  own.  What 
he  says  is  essentially  a  combination  of  two  O.T.  passages,  Dan.  vii.  13  and 
Ps.  xc.  I. 

In  this  last  text  we  read:  ‘The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord:  Sit  thou  at  my 
right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.’  Evidently  this  text 
speaks  of  somebody  as  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High.  And  it  is 
evident  from  many  N.T.  texts  how  this  was  interpreted  in  the  primitive 
Church:  God  is  in  heaven.  If  somebody  is  said  to  sit  at  his  right  hand,  then 
he  must  also  sit  in  heaven.  Such  a  one  is  Christ  and  Ps.  cx  is  thus  the  locus 
classicus  for  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  heaven,  as  is  to  be  seen  very  clearly 
from  Acts  ii.  34. 

This  reasoning  is  based  on  two  principles,  one  of  dogmatics  and  one  of 
hermeneutics.  The  dogmatic  presupposition  is  that  Gk)d  has  his  dwelling  in 
heaven,  the  exegetical  one  is  that  of  a  close  literal  exegesis.  The  Christian 
exegesis  of  Ps.  cx.  i  and  its  logic  is  thus  clear  and  well  known.  The  contem¬ 
porary  Jewish  exegesis,  however,  is  unknown  to  us:  neither  the  Apocrypha, 
nor  the  Pseudepigrapha,  nor  the  scrolls  from  the  Dead  Sea,  nor  the  older 
rabbinical  sources  have  anything  worth  mentioning. 

This  statement,  however,  does  not,  I  think,  imply  that  we  must  give  up 
altogether.  To  elucidate  this  proposition  we  go  back  to  the  analysis  given 
above  as  to  the  principles  underlying  the  Christian  exegesis.  The  presupposi¬ 
tions  were  two  :  first,  God  has  his  dwelling  in  heaven  ;  secondly,  the  session 
at  the  right  hand  must  be  taken  literally. 

The  distinction  between  Jewish  and  Christian  thought  is  here,  in  both 
respects,  hardly  in  accordance  with  our  commonly  accepted  views.  It  is 
often  taken  for  granted  that  the  Jewish  idea  of  God  in  N.T.  times  was  very 
transcendent;  God  was  very  far  away,  there  were  no  prophets  any  longer, 
revelation  had  come  to  an  end.  In  Christianity  this  far  off  God  had  come 
near  again,  in  Christ  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  fact,  however,  the  very  idea 
of  God  was  more  transcendent  in  Christianity;  God  revealed  himself  through 
Christ  and  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  himself  being  in  heaven.  According 
to  Judaism,  God  was  not  in  this  way  exclusively  in  heaven,  he  was  amongst 
his  people,  in  the  Law,  he  was  present  where  his  word  sounded  and  where 
the  Law  was  studied.  Therefore,  when  it  was  said  that  somebody  was  on 
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the  right  hand  of  God,  this  statement  did  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
person  in  question  was  in  heaven.  It  did  not  imply  more  than  that  he  was 
at  the  side  of  God  and  God  on  his  side,  they  were  allied  against  common 
enemies. 

This  interpretation  implies  a  figurative,  metaphorical  understanding 
^  of  the  expression  ‘sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High’.  The  Christian 

interpretation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  this  connexion  ‘literal’:  it  is  ob¬ 
stinately  maintained  that  to  sit  on  the  right  hand  is  to  sit  at  the  right  hand. 
And  as  God  is  in  heaven,  the  Psalm  implies  that  someone  else  sits  there  at 
his  side. 

Not  even  this  is  in  accordance  with  common  assumptions.  Again  and  again 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  Jewish  interpretation  was  literal  in  opposition 
to  the  Christian,  which  was  typological,  allegorical  and  so  on.  This  observa¬ 
tion  does  not,  however,  imply  that  the  Christian  interpretation  in  such  cases 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  original  meaning.  The  allegorical  inter¬ 
pretation  can  in  some  cases  be  the  best  one,  and  a  so-called  ‘literal’  exegesis 
can  be  very  far-fetched,  especially  when  one  has  to  interpret  a  poetical  text. 

If  these  remarks  are  valid,  the  question  of  the  ‘  thou  ’  in  Ps.  cx.  i  has  not 
the  same  importance  in  Jewish  as  in  Christian  exegesis.  If  the  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  is  a  poetical  expression,  emphasizing  that  God  is  someone’s 
champion,  the  words  of  Ps.  cx  can  be  applied  to  more  than  one  person 
without  any  contradiction,  to  the  king — as  presumably  is  the  original  sense 
—to  David,  the  leader  or  leaders  of  Israel,  Israel  itself,  every  faithful  one. 
If,  however,  the  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  is  thought  of  as  a  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  God  in  heaven,  the  case  is  otherwise.  Then  it  is  a 
privilege  for  only  one  person,  then  it  is  a  session  intruding  into  God’s  exclu¬ 
siveness,  a  ‘blasphemy’ — not  a  ‘blasphemy’  in  the  technical  sense,  but  in 
the  sense  of  intruding  on  God’s  special  privileges,  an  attack  on  the  confession 
of  the  one  God,  besides  whom  there  is  none  else. 

There  still  remains  the  question  whether  this  ‘blasphemy’  was  the  actual 
background  of  the  trial  of  Jesus.  On  this  I  only  venture  to  make  a  point 
that  has  often  been  overlooked.  It  is  often  said  by  critical  scholars  that  there 
cither  was  a  trial  before  Jewish  or  a  trial  before  Roman  authorities.  But 
there  is  another  possibility  to  be  considered.  If  the  Jewish  authorities  deli¬ 
vered  Jesus  to  the  Romans,  there  must  have  been  a  preceding  deliberation 
as  to  the  problem  whether  he  could  justly  be  delivered  to  Pilate.^  The  non- 
Christian  Jews  of  that  time  had  not  the  same  interest  as  liberal  Jews  in  our 

‘  Cf.  John  xviii.  30:  ‘If  he  were  not  a  malefactor,  we  would  not  have  delivered  him  up  unto 
thee.’  In  this  connexion  we  have  to  consider  also  other  instances  where  the  word  iropaSiS^voi  is  used 
ui  the  sense  of  deliver,  esi>ecially  those  instances  where  it  is  said  that  Christ  was  delivered  up  to 
Gentiles.  Here  it  is  clear  that  this  expression  has  not  arisen  amongst  non-Christian  Jews  or  amongst 
non-Jewish  Christians,  but  reflects  the  indignation  of  Jewish  Christians  against  those  Jews  who 
delivered  Jesus  to  the  Gentiles;  cf.  Matt.  xx.  ig  (xxvi.  2),xxvi.  45,  xxvii.  2;  Mark  x.  33,  xv.  i,  10; 
Luke  xviii.  3a,  xx.  20;  John  xviii.  30,  35;  Acts  iii.  13. 
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days  to  excuse  the  Jews  and  place  all  responsibility  on  the  Romans.  On  the 
contrary,  they  wished  to  be  able  to  tell  any  Jew  who  showed  tendencies  towards 
Christianity  that  this  man  Jesus  was  not  condemned  by  the  Romans  only- 
in  that  case  he  could  be  a  martyr — but  by  Jewish  authorities,  by  the  supreme  P 
court  of  Israel,  the  Sanhedrin  itself  olof  linton  i 

;i 

New  Test.  Stud.  7,  pp.  962-5.  | 

EINE  STILISTISCHE  LÖSUNG  EINER  * 
ALTEN  SCHWIERIGKEIT 
IN  l.THESS.V.  23 


An  mancher  Stelle  der  Briefe  Pauli  findet  mann  intemimpierende  Fürbitten 
und  Doxologien:  in  I  Thess.  Fürbitten  in  iii.  1 1-13;  v.  23;  im  zweiten  Brief: 
ii.  16,  17;  iii.  16.  Der  Inhalt  der  Fürbitten  in  i.  Thess.  iii.  11-13  und  v.  23 
zeigt  starke  Übereinstimmung  (vgl.  insbesondere  iii.  13  und  v.  23;  an  beiden 
Stellen  handelt  es  sich  um  das  ‘Tadellos-erfunden- werden’  am  Tage  der 
Parousie). 

Die  Fürbitte  in  i.  Thess.  v.  23  beendigt  die  letzte  Perikope  des  Briefes 
(  1 2  ff.) ,  die  das  Leben  in  der  Gemeinde  behandelt.  Im  Korpus  der  Gemeinde 
findet  die  Heiligung  statt,  worüber  z.  B.  i .  Thess.  iv.  3  ff.  und  v  konkrete 
Paraenesen  geben. 

Der  Ausdruck  ‘Gott /Herr  des  Friedens’  findet  man  im  Corpus  Paulinum 
öfters  am  Ende  eines  Briefes:  Röm.  xv.  33;  xvi.  20;  2.  Kor.  xiii.  ii;  Phil, 
iv.  9;  2.  Thess.  iii.  16  (Hebr.  xiii.  20).  Möglicherweise  ist  es  eine  Reminiszenz 
an  den  Gebrauch  des  hohepriesterlichen  Segens.  ‘Frieden’  ist  eines  der 
großen  Wörter,  die  die  Totalität  des  Heiles  in  nahezu  unübersetzbarer  Weise 
umschreiben,  außerordentlich  geeignet  für  wichtige  Momente  wie  die  Been¬ 
digung  eines  Gottesdienstes  oder  eines  apostolischen  Schreibens.^  Auch  die 
Wörter  öXoxeXi^S  und  öXÖKXripos  sind  Ausdrücke  dieses  geistlichen  Totalitäts¬ 
gedankens. 

W.  S.  van  Leeuwen  und  W.  C.  van  Unnik  erkannten  mit  Recht  den 
jüdischen  Gedankengang  hinter  den  griechischen  Wörtern  dieses  Satzes.* 
Van  Leeuwen  ist  der  Meinung,  daß  der  Apostel  nach  ielama  an  die  /fl/min, 
die  Vollendeten,  denkt;  was  zur  Folge  hat,  daß  er  nach  eirene  die  Wörter 
holoteles  und  holokleros  gebraucht.  In  der  jüdischen  Sprache  geben  ‘Frieden’ 
und  ‘Vollkommenheit’  sofort  die  erwünschte  Gedankenassociation.  Auch 

^  Mit  Recht  lieht  B.  Rigaux  in  'Frieden’  hier  mehr  alt  eine  letzte  Mahnung  zur  Eintracht 
(vgl.  iii.  12;  iv.  g;  v.  14  ff.).  B.  Rigaux,  Les  Epîtres  aux  Thessaloniciens  (Paris,  1956),  S.  595. 

•  W.  S.  van  Leeuwen,  Eirene  in  het  Nieuwe  Testament  (diis.  Leiden,  1940),  S.  200;  W.  C.  van 
Unnik,  'Aramaeismen  bij  Paulus’,  Vox  Theol.  xiv  (1942),  122-3. 
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Van  Unnik  setzt  voraus,  daß  der  Apostel  erstens  arbeitet  mit  dem  Begriff 
Salom  aber  danach  mit  tamim,  das  ebenso  wie  ialoom  in  der  Septuagint  öfters 
übenetzt  wird  durch  holokleros.  Da  ialmin  ein  sehr  unbekanntes  Wort  ist, 
$0  ist  meines  Erachtens  Van  Unnik  auf  der  rechten  Spur.  Er  machte  darauf 
aufmerksam,  daß  Bengel  schon  das  Verwandtschaftsverhältnis  zwischen  eirene 
und  holoUles  sah  :  Eirene  et  koloteles  in  Hebraeo  saloom  sunt  conjugata.^ 

Holoteles  und  holokleros  sollen  meiner  Meinung  nach  unterschieden  werden, 
obwohl  die  Nuancen  nicht  immer  scharf  gefühlt  werden.*  HoloUles  ist  ein 
Hapaxlegomenon  im  Neuen  Testament  und  in  der  Septuagint.®  Es  ist  ein 
überhaupt  nicht  viel  vorkommendes  Wort,  ein  verstärktes  holos:  Seesemann 
betrachtet  holoUles  und  holokleros  auf  Grund  einiger  Texte  als  synonymisch.* 
Das  geht  aber  zu  weit.  HoloUles  bedeutet:  ganz,  vollendet  im  Sinne  der 
Totalität.  Moulton-Milligan  zitieren  s.v.  ein  Dekret,  worin  es  genau  wie  in 
unserem  Satze  adverbiale  Kraft  hat:  total,  vollständig  in  quantitativer 
Hinsicht. 

Dagegen  ist  die  Bedeutung  von  holokleros  vorwiegend  qualitativ:  in  allen 
Teilen  unversehrt,  qualitativ-vollständig,  ein  Korpus,  das  unverletzt  ist. 
Demzufolge  gebraucht  die  Septuagint  es  für  die  leibliche  Unverletztheit  des 
Priesters  (Vulg.:  inUger).  Ein  magischer  Papyrus  gibt  eine  interessante 
Parallele,  worin  einer  betet:  ‘bewahre  mein  Leib  und  Seele  ôXÔKÀTipov’,  d.  h. 
unverletzt,  in  allen  Teilen  gesund.®  So  gibt  eine  Stelle  des  Jakobusbriefes 
die  genaue  Auslegung  dieses  Wortes:  ‘Die  Geduld  aber  solle  ein  voll- 
konunenes  Werk  haben  Ivo  fjTe  réAeioi  koI  ôXÔKÀqpoi  év  pqSevi  Xenrôpevoi’ 
(Jak.  i.  4).®  Mithin:  ‘eine  Sache,  die  alles,  was  von  Anfang  an  ihr  zugeteilt 
ist,  noch  hat...’.’  Holokleria  ist  also:  Integrität.  Nicht!  mmer  kann  man 
an  allen  Stellen  diese  Unterscheidung  zurückfinden,  aber  der  Akzent  der 
Intcgrität-in-allen-Teilen  läßt  sich  bei  den  guten  Autoren  nicht  aus  holokleros 
verdrängen.  Man  übersetze  also  die  beiden  Wörter  unseres  Satzes  mit  :  total 
und  integral,  gänzlich  und  in  allen  Teilen. 

Aus  der  bisherigen  Exegese  unseres  Satzes  ist  deutlich  der  semitische 
Hintergrund  dieser  Stelle  hervorgetreten.  Anstatt  auf  dieser  Spur  zu  bleiben, 
haben  die  Exegeten  sich  für  die  Erklärung  der  Begriffe  Geist,  Seele  und 
Leib  gewöhnlich  gestürzt  auf  die  anthropologischen  Fragen  der  Dichotomie 
oder  Trichotomie.  Der  richtige  Ansatz  bei  Bengel  wurde  vergessen. 

Es  ist  nahezu  communis  opinio,  daß  die  paulinische  Anthropologie  ausgeht 
von  einer  Dichotomie.  Meistens  stehen  beim  Apostel  pneuma  und  psyche  neben 
som  und  sarx,  aber  innerhalb  des  umfassenden  Rahmens  der  menschlichen 


*  J.  A.  Bengel,  Gnomon  JVew  Testammti  (8®,  Stuttgartiae,  1891)  ad  loe. 

'  Vide  lexica,  s.v.;  und  G.  Milligan,  St  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  (London,  igo8), 
p.  78. 

*  Mit  einer  einzigen  Ausnahme  in  einer  Variante:  Deut.  xiii.  16  (17)  Aq. 

*  Th.WJf.T.  V,  176*. 

*  Moulton-Milligan,  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Testament  (London,  1903),  s.v. 
j  Vgl.  Sap.  XV.  3  (6XÖKXf)pos  SiKoiooOvti). 

R.  Ch.  Trench-H.  Werner,  Synortyma  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Tübingen,  1907),  S.  47-B. 
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Persönlichkeit.^  Der  Mensch  kann  durch  jeden  dieser  Begriffe  als  Mensch 
definiert  werden.  Es  ist  gefährlich,  all  zu  scharf  zwischen  diesen  pauli- 
nischen  Begriffen  zu  unterscheiden  :  es  gibt  keine  rationell  herausgearbeitete 
paulinische  ‘Anthropologie’.  Der  Apostel  sieht  immer  den  Menschen  in 
jüdischer  Weise  als  eine  Totalität. 

In  unserem  Satze  sind  pneuma,  psyche  und  soma  menschliche  Attribute.  Sind 
wir  nun  gezwungen  zur  Annahme,  daß  Paulus  an  dieser  einzigen  Stelle  in 
seiner  ‘Anthropologie’  eine  Trichotomie  einführt?  Oder  sogar  eine  pla¬ 
tonische  Auffassung  vertritt?*  Die  modernen  Exegeten  haben  eine  bemerkens¬ 
werte  Abneigung  gegenüber  dieser  Voraussetzung.  R.  Bultmann  ist  der 
Meinung,  daß  pneuma,  piyche  und  soma  hier  offenbar  nichts  anderes  bedeuten, 
als  daß  ‘die  Leser  ganz  und  gar  bewahrt  bleiben  sollen.  Der  Form  nach 
liegt  ein  trichotomisches  anthropologisches  Schema  vor;  doch  ist  die  Formu¬ 
lierung  aus  (vielleicht  traditioneller)  liturgisch-rhetorischer  Redeweise  zu 
erklären —  ’  ®  Auch  Dibelius  denkt  an  liturgische  Redeweise.*  E.  Schweizer 
nimmt  den  Gebrauch  populärer  Anthropologie  an.®  Und  G.  Milligan  sagte 
schon  1908  in  seinem  vorzüglichen  Kommentar:  ‘this  triple  subject  must 
not  be  pressed  as  if  it  contained  a  psychological  definition  of  human  nature’.* 
Es  fragt  sich  aber,  ob  das  Problem  der  Dicho-  oder  Trichotomie  überhaupt 
gestellt  werden  muß  an  dieser  Stelle.  Es  gibt  eine  einfachere,  näher 
liegende  Lösung  dieser  alten  Schwierigkeit.  Man  braucht  nämlich  nur 
vom  semitischen  Inhalt  der  Gedanken  weiter  zu  schreiten  zur  semitischen 
Form  des  Satzes,  von  der  Semasiologie  zur  Stilistik.  Eine  jüdische  Gedanken¬ 
folge  hinter  den  g^riechischen  Wörtern  führt  leicht  zu  einer  jüdischen  Stilfonn 
im  griechischen  Gewände. 

Wir  geben  dazu  den  ersten  Teil  des  Satzes  in  folgender  Aufstellung: 

ACrrös  6è  ô  0e6s  elpfivriç  àyiàoai 


t6  TTVEOpg. 

Ausgehend  von  der  Möglichkeit,  daß  Opcöv  tö  Trveöpa  in  den  Briefen  Pauli 
die  Ich-Bedeutung  haben  kann,  erkennen  wir  in  dieser  Aufstellung  sofort 
die  bekannte  Stilform  eines  synonymen  Parallelismus  wieder,  die  man  ge- 

^  Vgl.  Rom.  vii.  18, 24:  sarx  und  soma  synonymisch  und  zugleich  =  * Ich’.  Phil.  i.  iT.pnema  und 
psycht  syn.  Mit  2.  Kor.  iv.  16  können  pneuma  und  psyche  ‘innerer  Mensch’,  soma  und  sarx  ‘äußerer 
Mensch’  genannt  werden.  W.  Bauer*  s.v.  irv.  36:  ‘ist  einfach  das  Ich  d.  Menschen’;  TTi.WJl.T. 
VI,  433:  ‘itv.  ÙU.  meint  in  den  SchluBgrüBen  (Gal.  vi.  18;  Phil.  iv.  23;  Philem.  25)  genau  dasselbe 
wie  ùiMis  (i.  Theas,  v.  28)  ’.  R.  Bultmaim,  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Tübingen,  I953)>  S' 

*  Wie  W.  Lueken  in  Die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments  (1916),  z.  St. 

*  R.  Bultmarm,  a.a.O.,  S.  202  (vgl.  S.  199-207). 

*  M.  Dibelius  in  Handb.  N.T.  (Thess.  Phil.,  3°,  Tübingen,  1937)  z.  St. 

‘  E.  Schweizer,  Th.WN'.T.  vi,  433. 

*  G.  Milligan  a.a.O.,  S.  78.  Vgl.  die  Komm,  für  die  Meinungen  über  Dicho-/Trichotoinie. 
B.  Rigaux  a.a.O.,  S.  596-600  siegt  über  alle  in  Vollständigkeit. 
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wohnlich  Chiasmus  nennt.^  J.  Jeremias  hat  in  einer  rezenten  Abhandlung 
gezeigt,  daß  diese  Stilform  allein  schon  bei  Paulus  einen  breiten  Raum 
einnimmt  und  wahrscheinlich  semitischen  Ursprungs  ist.* 

Ich  möchte  vorläufig  diese  Stilform  definieren  als:  synonymer  Parallelismus 
mit  Alliteration  (Ao/oteles  und  Ao/okleros).  Die  semitische  Gedankenfolge 
förderte  natürlich  die  semitische  Stilform.  Und  man  bewundert  unwill¬ 
kürlich  die  so  große  Meisterschaft  des  Apostels  in  Gebrauch  der  griechischen 
Sprache,  daß  er  im  Stande  war  noch  soviel  vom  semitischen  Gut  in  die 
Weltsprache  hinüber  zu  retten. 

Es  ist  klar,  daß  die  beiden  Adjektive  hier  adverbiale  Stellung  haben.  Bei 
der  Übersetzung  darf  man  die  Ich-Bedeutung  des  Opwv  t6  irveöpa  zum 
Ausdruck  bringen.®  Das  otùrôs  lassen  wir  ab  semitisches  Idiom  bei  der 
Übersetzung  fort.* 

Diese  stiüstische  Lösung  bedeutet,  daß  der  zweite  Teil  dieses  Satzes  nun 
in  normaler,  d.  h.  in  diesem  Falle  dichotomischer  Weise  gelesen  werden 
kann:  Kod  vpux^  awiJia  àpépirrcos  èv  Tfj  -irapouCTiçt  toö  Kuplou  fipcSv 

'iTjcroö  XpiOTOÖ  TTipTiOelT). 

Das  erste  koI  des  Nachsatzes  ist  in  Wirklichkeit  der  Anfang  eines  neuen 
Satzes  und  unterstreicht  den  nahen  Zusammenhang  zwischen  Vorangehendem 
und  Folgendem.®  Das  Adverb  àpép-nTcos  qualifiziert  psyche  und  soma.  Die 
dritte  Person  sing,  von  TTjpTiöslTi  ist  verursacht  durch  das  nächststehende 
Neutrum  tö  acopa.®  Psyche  ist  im  zweiten  Teile  des  Nachsatzes  nur  eine 
stilistische  Abwechslung  für  pneuma,  das  schon  im  Vordersatz  gebraucht 
wurde.  Die  Übersetzung  muß  auch  die  Kraft  des  Aoristus  TTipTiOelq  zu  Tage 
fördern. 

Vorstehende  Erwägungen  führen  nun  zu  folgender  Übersetzung  :  Und  der  Gott 
des  Friedens  heilige  euch  gänzlich  und  in  allen  Teilen.  Sowohl  Seele  ah  Leib  sei  beim 
Kommen  unseres  Herrn  Jesu  Christi  untadelig  bewahrt.  p.  a.  vanstempvoort 

*  Die  Geschichte  dieses  BegrifTes  ist  mir  nicht  deutlich  geworden.  Bengel  hatte  ein  ofTenes  Auge 
ülr  diese  Stilform,  aber  erzählt  nicht  woher  er  diesen  Terminus  nimmt.  Ps  Longinus  tmd  Demetrius 
gebrauchen  den  Terminus  nicht.  Vgl.  die  alte  Ausgabe  des  Gnomons,  die  vollständig  ist  :  Gnomonis 
Btugilimi,  torn,  n,  ed.  m  (Tüb.  1773),  Index  terminorum  s.v.  Chiasmus.  Die  durch  Bengel  z.  St. 
S.  10  genannten  nachreformatorischen  Theologen  und  Literatoren  werden  vielleicht  Aufschluß 
geben  können  über  die  Herkunft  des  Terminus.  A.  T.  Robertson,  A  Grammar  of  th»  Gruk  New 
TutmwU  in  tiu  Light  of  Historical  Research  (Nashville,  1923),  S.  1200  definiert  Chiasmus  als  ‘umge¬ 
kehrter  Parallelismus’  (der  ‘Chiasmus  inversus’  des  Bengels).  Blass- Debrtmner’  sind  der  Meinung, 
daß  Chiasmus  im  N.T.  selten  ist  und  im  Lat.  beliebter  als  im  Griech.  (§477*),  aber  geben  keine 
Beweise  (s.  folg.  Anm.  a). 

Hat  Bengel  selber  schon  an  die  Möglichkeit  unseres  Chiasmus  gedacht?  Seine  Äußerung  ist 
nicht  überaus  deutlich;  Easet  chiasmus  eleg^ns,  et  ÖXökAiipov  si  adverbiascens  esset,  nancisceretur 
novam  expositio  lucem. 

*  J.  Jeremias,  ‘Chiasmus  in  den  Paulusbriefen’,  .Ç.JV.kV  xux  (1958),  145-56.  Mit  Recht  wider- 
•pneht  er  der  Meinung  Bl.-Debr.  Er  geht  leider  nicht  tiefer  ein  auf  die  Frage,  was  ‘die  Art  des 
ßticch.  und  lat.  Chiasmus’  ist. 

I  Vgl.  oben  Anm.  i,  S.  264.  ♦  Darüber  W.  C.  van  Unnik  a.a.O.  S.  123. 

Vgl.  auch  Dem.  Peri  hem.  63  :  die  Häufung  der  Konjunktionen  bedeutet  Erhöhung  der  Wichtig- 
»at  der  beschriebenen  Sache. 

P*  Variante  D*'*  (-Onnv;  =  -Osiev?)  war  vielleicht  ein  erster  Versuch,  die  Trichotomie  zum 
*“druck  zu  bringen.  Im  Falle  der  dritten  Pers.  Plur.  müßte  es  sein  -ösiiw! 
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THE  REFERENCES  TO  APOSTLES 
IN  THE  GOSPEL  OF  THOMAS 

The  Gospel  of  Thomas  is  essentially  a  sayings-document  depicting  the  post- 
resurrection^  teaching  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples,  with  a  minimum  of  narrative 
accretion.  Some  interest  thus  attaches  to  the  rare  occasions  where  a  parti¬ 
cular  person  is  referred  to  by  name  and,  despite  the  peril  of  such  an  under¬ 
taking  when  so  many  major  questions  about  this  curious  book  are  being  so 
learnedly  discussed,  it  may  be  permissible  to  inquire  whether  special  signi¬ 
ficance  is  evident  in  these  personalia.  Those  mentioned  are  :  Thomas  himself, 
in  the  prologue  and  logion  13;*  James  the  Just  in  logion  12;  Simon  Peter  in 
logia  13  and  1 14;  Matthew  in  logion  13;  Mariham,  or  Mary,  in  logia  21  and 
1 14;  and  Salome  in  logion  61.^ 

Four  of  the  six — the  four  male  and  apostolic  names,  in  fact — are  mentioned 
in  logia  12  and  13,  two  of  the  most  striking  sayings  in  the  ‘Gospel’.  The  first 
is  given  as  the  answer  to  a  question  from  the  disciples  :  ‘  We  know  that  thou 
wilt  go  away  from  us.  Who  is  it  who  shall  be  great  over  us?’  To  which  Jesus 
replies:  ‘Wherever  you  have  come,*  you  will  go  to  James  the  righteous  for 
whose  sake  heaven  and  earth  came  into  being.’ 

The  Jewish-Christian  tone,  both  in  sentiment  and  mode  of  expression,  has 
often  been  remarked  :  but  to  say  simply  that  it  must  come  from  the  Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews  explains  nothing.  ‘Thomas’  has  noticeably  assimilated  his 
sources  and  made  them  his  own,  and  we  can  be  certain  that  the  purpose  of 
the  logion  is  related  to  the  purpose  of  the  whole  work.  Although  the  language 
of  the  question  is  for  us  reminiscent  of  the  disputes  about  pre-eminence  in  the 
Synoptic  tradition,®  the  structure  and  intention  of  the  pericope  is  quite 
different.  There  is  no  word  or  significant  act  of  Jesus  on  humility  or  martyr¬ 
dom,  but  instead  just  about  the  nearest  thing  to  a  straight  answer  in  the 
whole  book.  That  ‘Thomas’  forsakes  his  native  obliqueness  for  such  a  forth¬ 
right  declaration  suggests  that  the  pre-eminence  of  James  was  of  very  real 

^  This  would  seem  the  best  interpretation  of  the  phrase  ‘The  Living  Jesus’  in  the  Prologue:  10, 
for  example,  R.  M.  Grant  with  D.  N.  Freedman,  The  Secret  Sayings  of  Jesus  (London,  igfo),  p-  •>«. 
In  the  major  edition  of  P.  Oxy.  i,  Grenfell  and  Hunt  took  another  view.  The  attribution  of  non- 
canonical  discourses  to  the  post-resurrection  period  became  conventionalized  in  a  certain  type  of 
literature,  which  includes  such  very  diverse  works  as  the  Epistle  of  the  Aposdes  and  the  TesUmentm 
Domini. 

•  The  numbering  throughout  refers  to  The  Gospel  According  to  Thomas:  Coptic  Text  Established  mi 
Translated,  by  A.  Guillaumont,  H.-Ch.  Puech,  G.  Quispel,  W.  Till  and  Yassah  ‘Abd  al  Msnb 
(Leiden  and  London,  1959).  Translations,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  from  the  same  work. 

•  There  is  also  a  reference  to  John  the  Baptist,  similar  to  Matt.  xi.  1 1  par.  Luke  vii.  28,  at  logion  46. 

*  'Là  où  vous  irez',  J.  Doresse,  Thomas,  ou  les  Paroles  de  Jésus  i959);‘fo*^ 

place  to  which  you  have  gone  W.  R.  Schoedel,  in  Grant  with  Freedman,  op.  cit. 

*  For  example,  Mark  ix.  34if.  and  pars.;  Mark  x.  35fr.  and  pars. 
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importance  for  him,  something  that  his  most  jejune  and  least  instructed 
readers  ought  not  to  miss. 

Now,  as  many  have  not  failed  to  point  out,  the  Naassene  Gnostics  are  said 
by  Hippolytus^  to  have  claimed  the  central  teaching  of  James  the  Lord’s 
brother,  transmitted  to  Mariamme  :  and  he  was  obviously  prominent  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  Doresse*  points  to  three  apocalypses  of  James  in  the 
Chcnoboskion  collection,  and  says  that  in  a  Book  of  the  Great  Spirit  there, 
James  the  Great  appears  among  the  supernatural  powers.  There  is  no  need 
to  follow  him  in  postulating  an  analogous  conception  here  :  sufficient  that 
James,  brother  and  intimate  of  the  Lord,  is  superior  to  all  the  other  apostles  : 
and  the  possession  of  his  tradition,  therefore,  an  unspeakable  advantage  over 
those  who  claimed  only  an  open  and  general  tradition  supposed  to  derive 
from  the  apostles  as  a  whole. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Gospel  does  not  impress  one  with  a  sense  of 
orderly  arrangement,  but  there  may  be  some  point  in  the  collocation  of  this 
logion  about  James  and  the  next,  about  Thomas: 

Jesus  said  to  His  disciples:  Make  a  comparison  to  Me  and  tell  Me  whom  I  am  like. 
Simon  Peter  said  to  Him:  Thou  art  like  a  righteous  angel.  Matthew  said  to  Him: 
Thou  art  like  a  wise®  man  of  understanding.  Thomas  said  to  Him:  Master,  my 
mouth  will  not  at  all  be  capable  of  saying  whom  Thou  art  like.  Jesus  said:  I  am 
not  thy  Master,  because  thou  hast  drunk,  thou  hast  become  drunk  from  the 
bubbling  spring  which  I  have  measured  out.  And  he  took  him.  He  withdrew.  He 
spoke  three  words  to  him.  Now  when  Thomas  came  to  his  companions,  they  asked 
him:  What  did  Jesus  say  to  thee?  Thomas  said  to  them:  If  I  tell  you  one  of  the 
words  which  He  said  to  me,  you  will  take  up  stones  and  throw  at  me;  and  fire  will 
come  from  the  stones  and  burn  you  up. 

The  passage  is  evidently  a  transmutation  into  Thomas’  own  terms  of  the 
Caesarea  Philippi  incident.  There  is  but  one  question  asked,  not  two;  the 
crude  Jewish  historical  figures  like  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist  are  refined 
into  cultured  generalities  like  ‘righteous  angel’  and  ‘understanding  philo¬ 
sopher’  ;  the  significant  utterance  is  attributed  to  Thomas,  and  not  to  Peter 
(who  shares  with  Matthew  the  obloquy  of  an  inadequate  answer),  and  the 
Lord’s  reply  is  enigmatic  and  esoteric,  unlike  the  solemn  benediction  in  the 
Synoptic  tradition.  There  have  already  been  several  attractive  suggestions 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  reply  and  its  sequel.  Among  definitions  of  the 
Three  Words  are,  for  instance,  ‘Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit’  (Puech),  the 
three  expressions  from  Isa.  xxviii.  10  said  by  Hippolytus  to  be  used  by  the 
Naassenes  to  express  their  hermaphrodite  Man  (Grant),*  ‘Way,  Truth  and 
Life’  (Giversen),®  or  some  formula  reflected  elsewhere  in  logion  108,  or, 
more  probably,  in  the  unpublished  Book  of  Thomas  through  Matthias  which  is 

*  Philos.  V.  7.  1  op.  at.  p.  140. 

*  The  Coptic  has  transliterated  (hiXôooço;. 

*  Especially,  ‘Notes  on  the  Gospel  of 'ITiomas’,  Vig.  Chr.  xiii  (1959),  170-80. 

Thomas  Eoangeliet:  IndUdning,  oversæUeise  og  komsruntarer  (Copenhagen,  1959),  p.  48. 
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included  in  the  same  Chenoboskion  codex  as  the  Gospel  of  Thomas 
(Doresse).^ 

Most  interpreters — Doresse  appears  to  be  an  exception — seem  to  assume 
that  the  Three  Words  relate  to  a  revelation  by  Jesus  of  his  person  or  name,  or 
of  divine  essence.  The  setting  of  the  words  within  the  story,  however,  may 
suggest  an  alternative. 

When  Thomas  is  asked  by  his  companions  what  it  was  that  Jesus  said,  he 
replies  that  for  even  one  of  the  words  the  others  would  be  prepared  to  stone 
him.  The  Three  Words,  that  is,  would  create  anger  and  spite  sufficient  to 
invite  destruction  with  the  punishment  traditional  for  blasphemy:  even 
though  divine  vindication  would  follow.  But  there  is  no  suggestion  of  stoning 
Jesus:  it  is  Thomas  who  is  to  be  stoned;  Thomas,  therefore,  who  causes  the 
anger;  and  Thomas  whom  the  Three  Words  concern.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
equivalent  of  the  ‘Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jonah’  of  Matthew’s  Gospel, 
rendered  into  a  Gnostic  idiom.  Thomas,  the  true  Gnostic,  is  invested  with  his 
special  status — a  status  so  staggering  that  to  claim  it  might  appear  blasphe¬ 
mous  to  one  but  partially  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  tradition.  This 
would  be  quite  in  line  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  book,  which  confessedly 
consists  of  words  which  give  life  to  those  who  can  interpret  their  meaning.* 
The  real  subject  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  is  not  Jesus,  but  the  true  disciple. 

Such  an  interpretation  is  supported,  perhaps,  by  the  words  which  lead  up 
to  Jesus’  withdrawal  with  Thomas.  The  similarity  of  ‘  I  am  not  thy  Master’ 
to  the  rebuke  of  the  rich  young  ruler  is  purely  verbal.  Jesus  is  not  Thomas’ 
master  because  Thomas  has  attained  a  nobler  status  :  he  has  become  intoxi¬ 
cated  from  the  bubbling  spring  which  Jesus  has  measured  out,  and  becomes 
partaker  of  his  nature.  Doresse  is  surely  right  to  draw  attention  to  logion  108, 
even  if  the  Three  Words  are  not  themselves  reflected  in  it  :  ‘  Whoever  drinks 
from  my  mouth  shall  become  as  I  am  and  I  myself  will  become  he,  and  the 
hidden  things  shall  be  revealed  to  him.’  These  considerations  may  not  help 
in  the  precise  identification  of  the  Three  Words,  but  they  may  help  in 
defining  their  general  purport.® 

*  Op.  cit.  pp.  141  f.  His  translation  of  the  passage,  as  given  partly  on  p.  39  and  partly  on  p.  142)1; 
*  Le  Sauveur,  frère  de  Thomas,  lui  a  dit. . . .  Ecoute  ;  je  te  révélerai  ce  a  quoi  tu  penses  dans  ton  cœur; 
comment  l’on  dit  que  tu  es  véritablement  mon  jumeau  et  ma  compagnon;  comment  tu  sais  qui  tues 
et  de  quelle  manière  tu  u  été  eitgendré  et  de  quelle  façon  tu  deviendras;  comment  l’on  t’appelle  mon 
frère . . . .’ 

*  Logion  I. 

*  It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  the  invocation  in  Acts  of  Thomas  xlvii,  which  clearly  alludes 
to  the  incident,  is  inconclusive  as  to  its  interpretation.  The  address  is  to  Jesus  as  Mystery  Revealed 
smd  as  Revealer  of  Mysteries,  but  Judas  Thomas  goes  on  ‘Thou  that  didst  call  me  apart  from  all  otf 
fellows  smd  spaltest  unto  me  three  words  wherewith  I  am  inflamed,  and  am  not  able  to  speak  them 
unto  others . . .  ’.  The  reference  to  Jesus  su  Mystery  b  bsdsmeed  by  Thomsts’  high  sense  of  his  own 
unique  experience.  M.  Doresse’s  linking  of  the  Three  Words  with  the  words  quoted  from  the 
unpublished  Book  of  Thomas  U  suggestive  and  very  attractive  :  but  without  the  whole  book,  and  the 
context  of  the  psussige  he  quotes,  it  b  dangerous  to  venture  further.  Dr  Grant’s  suggestion  h«  the 
great  merit  of  reflecting  something  independently  known  of  Ntutssene  practice:  b  it  reconcdahle 
with  sm  investiture  of  Thomas? 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  figure  of  ‘Thomas  the  Twin’  exercised  a 
fascination  over  Gnostic  speculators.  Didymus  the  Lord’s  twin — a  relation¬ 
ship  doubtless  not  conceived  as  physical — is  typical  of  the  perfect  Gnostic,  on 
the  Gnostic  interpretation  of  what  it  is  to  participate  in  the  divine  nature  : 
and  the  ideal  figure  to  write  ‘  the  secret  words  which  the  Living  Jesus  spoke’ 
just  as  James  the  Lord’s  brother  is  the  ideal  source  for  the  tradition  about  him. 
The  juxtaposition  of  the  logion  about  James  and  that  about  Thomas  may  be 
eloquent  of  the  view  of  apostolic  tradition  and  the  source  and  mode  of 
knowledge  held  by  the  school  from  which  the  book  comes.  In  the  Gnostic 
n^ht-in-which-all-cows-are-black,  no  inconsistency  need  have  been  felt 
between  the  primacy  of  James  and  the  supreme  dignity  of  Thomas.  The 
concepts  of  James  the  Lord’s  brother  and  Thomas  the  Lord’s  Twin  are 
analogous.  The  one  stands  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Church’s  claim  to  a 
verifiable  historical  tradition  expressed  in  written  documents:  the  other  as 
the  mystical  expression  of  the  secret  tradition. 

With  this  in  mind,  one  may  ask  if  there  is  any  significance  in  the  fact  that 
the  inadequate  answers  to  Jesus’  question  in  logion  13  are  given  by  Simon 
Peter  and  Matthew.  The  only  other  occasion  where  a  male  apostle  b 
mentioned  is  at  logion  1 14,  where  Simon  Peter  is  by  implication  rebuked  for 
a  faulty  comprehension  of  the  scope  of  salvation. 

One  answer  to  this  may  be  that  Peter  and  Matthew  stand  as  representative 
figures  for  the  apostolic  tradition  claimed  by  the  Church  as  being  contained 
in  her  Gospels.  Peter  was  regarded  as  the  apostolic  guarantor  of  the  second 
Gospel,  Matthew  as  the  apostolic  author  of  the  first.  The  part  played  by 
Peter  and  Matthew  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  would  reflect  a  common 
enough  Gnostic  attitude  to  the  Gospeb  which  bore  their  authority.  Such 
worb,  with  their  boasted  claim  to  apostolic  tradition,  might  be  all  right  as 
far  as  they  went:  but  the  truth  could  not  be  extracted  from  them  without  the 
aid  of  an  external  tradition.  The  Gnostic  has  access  to  knowledge  that  they 
do  not  have,  though  he  cannot  and  dare  not  shout  it  from  the  housetops  : 
secret  words  such  as  might  fittingly  have  been  written  by  Thomas  the  Twin, 
and  to  which  belonged  immortality. 

It  is  of  a  situation  rather  like  thb  that  Irenaeus  complains.* 

The  women,  Mary  and  Salome,  call  for  a  final  mention.  The  occurrence 
of  the  name  Mariham  recalls  the  statement  of  Hippolytus  already  mentioned 
that  the  Naassenes  used  ‘Mariamme’  as  a  link  in  the  tradition  from  James. 
That  Salome,  clearly  prominent  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  was  used  by 
some  Gnostics  was  known  even  to  Celsus.*  The  choice  of  these  names,  then, 
u  probably  governed  by  their  significance  as  vehicles  of  tradition.  We  may 
note,  however,  that  each  of  the  three  pericopes  in  which  the  women  appear 

‘  I*  Thomas,  rather  than  Jesus,  the  speaker  in  logion  i  ? 

‘  Aài.  Haer.  m,  especially  1-4,  9  (Harvey  ii,  pp.  i  ff.). 

*  Origen,  C.  Ctls.  v.  6a:  a  ‘Harpocratian*  sect.  Cf.  Clem.  Alex.  Exe.  tx  Thndoto,  Ixvii.  a. 
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relates  to  discipleship.  Mary  asks  for  a  description  of  the  essence  of  disciple- 
ship;  Salome  declares  herself  Jesus’  disciple;  Peter  demands  the  dismissal  of 
Mary,  since  women  are  not  worthy  of  the  Life,  and  is  told  that  Jesus  will 
make  her  male.  In  each  of  the  three — though  logion  61  especially  is,  to  say 
the  least,  highly  obscure — the  repudiation  of  sexual  relations  seems  to  be 
involved.  The  three  sayings  therefore  have  probably  an  apologetic  motive:  to 
make  clear  and  explicit  that  women  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  gnosis, 
which,  in  view  of  some  of  the  school’s  first  principles  might  not  be  self- 
evident,  and  which  to  the  partially  instructed  might  appear  inconsistent. 

The  general  direction  of  a  possibly  perilous  shoal  of  suggestions  is  thus  to 
see  all  the  personal  allusions  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  as  reflecting  a  particular 
claim  to  apostolic  tradition  and  to  esoteric  knowledge  about  Jesus  based  on  a 
foundation  more  secure  than  the  apostolic  Gospels  read  in  the  Great  Church. 

A.  F.  WALLS 
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Studies  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas.  By  R.  McL.  Wilson.  Mowbrays.  Pp.  vi  +  1 6o. 

2IJ. 

Dr  Wilson  has  produced  a  most  useful  work  on  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  characterized 
by  the  careful  scholarship  and  sound  judgement  which  we  have  come  to  expect  of 
him.  He  refuses  to  indulge  in  those  tempting  oversimplifications  to  which  his 
subject  could  easily  lead.  He  has  clearly  made  himself  master  of  the  growing 
bibliography  on  the  subject,  but  his  work  is  a  good  deal  more  than  a  mere  sununary 
of  present  discussion. 

A  study  of  the  Gnostic  element  in  the  document  is  the  inevitable  starting-point 
for  his  subject.  Whatever  views  come  to  be  held  about  the  history  and  sources  of 
the  Gospel  its  Gnostic  utilization  is  a  fixed  point.  This  is  convincingly  but  somewhat 
lighdy  sketched.  More  might  be  made,  for  example,  of  Saying  50  which  reads  like 
a  briefing  of  Gnostic  missionaries.  On  the  vexed  question  of  the  relationship 
between  Thomas  and  the  Four  Gospels  he  indicates  the  chief  difficulties  which  a 
theory  of  direct  indebtedness  must  meet,  the  absence  of  ground-plan  in  the  docu¬ 
ment  itself,  the  alteration  in  the  order  of  the  material  even  where  the  case  for 
direct  indebtedness  seems  strongest  and  the  apparently  non-significant  variations 
from  the  Received  Text.  The  force  of  these  difficulties,  even  when  taken  together, 
will  appear  differently  to  different  minds.  But  Dr  Wilson  is  clearly  right  in  claiming 
that  the  probabilities  may  well  differ  from  saying  to  saying. 

The  author  shows  some  reserve  in  handling  Quispel’s  wide-ranging  theory  of 
mdebtedness  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  This  may  well  prove  an  example  of 
obscurum  per  obscurius.  The  evidence  from  the  various  versions  of  the  Diatessaron  to 
which  Quispel  appeals  is  considerably  reduced  in  compass.  Some  agreements  are 
shown  to  be  non-significant  and  doubts  are  legitimately  raised  in  cases  where  the 
agreements  are  only  found  in  a  minority  of  versions.  Some  parallels  undoubtedly 
exist,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  they  support  the  full  rigour  of  Quispel’s 
theory.  Legitimate  doubts  are  also  expressed  on  the  extent  of  interrelationship 
between  Thomas  and  the  Pseudo-Clementines.  Similarly  the  argument  from 
aUeged  Semitisms  will  need  a  good  deal  more  testing  by  specialists  before  its  true 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  document  can  be  assessed.  On  the  possibility  of 
authentic  agrapha  preserved  in  Thomas  Dr  Wilson’s  native  caution  does  not 
desert  him,  although  in  one  or  two  instances  he  may  well^  err  on  the  side  of 
charity. 

There  are  few  points  of  detail  to  which  attention  should  be  called  even  in  a  short 
review.  Dr  Wilson  uses  the  distinction  between  ‘image’  and  ‘likeness’  with  good 
effect  to  elucidate  the  content  of  some  difficult  logia.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  a 
certain  reserve  in  acceptii^  Daniélou’s  tendency  to  absorb  more  primitive  material 
into  Jewish  Christianity  than  it  can  conveniently  absorb.  But  the  attempt  to 
elucidate  the  difficult  phrase  ‘It  is  a  movement  and  a  rest’  by  a  reference  to  the 
Unmoved  Mover  hardly  sets  forward  the  discussion.  H.  e.  w.  turner 
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Jerusalem  zur  ^eit  Jesu,  Kulturgeschichtliche  Untersuchung  zur  neutestamcnt- 

lichen  Zeitgeschichte,  von  Joachim  Jeremias:  I,  99  Seiten;  II  a,  65Sciten- 
II  B,  264  Seiten  (2.  Auflage  in  einem  Bande  ;  Göttingen:  Vandenhoeckund 
Ruprecht,  1958),  in  Ganzleinen.  DM  24. 

Die  erste  Auflage  dieses  Werkes  ist  in  den  Jahren  1923  bis  1937  in  verschiedenen 
Lieferungen  erschienen.  Sie  hat  sich  sofort  einen  festen  Platz  in  der  Werkstatt  der 
neutestamentlichen  Forschung  erobert,  ist  aber  längst  vergriffen  und  gehört  seit 
Jahr  und  Tag  zu  den  hochbezahlten  rarissima  auf  dem  antiquarischen  Bücher¬ 
markt.  Man  kann  daher  das  Wiedererscheinen  des  unentbehrlichen  Werkes 
gar  nicht  herzlich  genug  begrüßen.  Die  zweite  Auflage  ist  ein  Neudruck  aus  dem 
stehenden  Satz,  der  an  einigen  Stellen  berichtigt  worden  ist.  Sie  bietet  darum  die 
gleiche  Einteilung  und  Seitenzählung  wie  die  Lieferungen  der  ersten  Auflage. 
Auch  die  Numerierung  der  Anmerkungen  in  den  verschiedenen  Teilen  erfolgt 
nach  wie  vor  nach  verschiedenen  Prinzipien.  Das  ist  manchmal  ein  wenig 
kompliziert  und  verwirrend,  hat  aber  den  Vorzug,  daß  der  Leser  Zitationen  aus 
der  ersten  Auflage  mm  in  dem  Neudruck  mühelos  nachschlagen  kann. 

Der  Erste  Teil  des  Werkes  behandelt  die  Wirtschaftlichen,  der  Zweite  die 
Sozialen  Verhältnisse  (reich  imd  arm,  hoch  und  niedrig,  besonders  ausführlich  die 
Gesetze  ziu*  Reinerhaltung  des  Volkstums).  Weitere  Teile  waren  vorgesehen.  So 
wird  z.  B.  in  II  b,  S.  98,  6  ein  Teil  v  über  Kultus  und  Religion  angekündigt,  der 
leider  nie  erschienen  ist.  Habent  sua  fata  libelli. 

Das  Hauptverdienst  des  vorliegenden  Werkes  liegt  in  der  planmäßigen  und 
kritischen  Auswertung  der  rabbinischen  Quellen.  Es  hat  in  der  jüdischen  und 
christlichen  Forschung  allezeit  tüchtige  Philologen  gegeben,  die  die  Rabbinica 
kannten  imd  fleißig  zitierten.  Aber  sie  waren  Sammler  und  Ordner,  keine 
Kritiker  imd  Historiker.  Darm  kam  der  große  Schürer,  der  die  Rabbinen  und 
Rabbinisten  im  Grunde  seines  Herzens  verachtete  und  seine  Geschichte  des 
jüdischen  Volkes  im  wesentlichen  auf  Josephus  aufbaute.  Aber  man  muß  immer 
wieder  staunen,  wie  kritiklos  Schürer  nicht  nur  die  Nachrichten,  Lücken  und 
Verfälschungen,  sondern  auch  die  Ausdrücke  und  Werturteile  des  Josephus 
übernommen  hat.  Schon  darum  ist  Jeremias  eine  unentbehrliche  Ergänzung  und 
Korrektur  zu  Schürer.  J.  schreibt  im  Vorwort  zur  ersten  Auflage:  ‘  Fast  überall  da, 
wo  innerhalb  der  rabbinischen  Literatur  von  Jerusalem  und  vor  allem  da,  wo  vom 
Tempel  die  Rede  ist,  ist  Jerusalem  vor  70  p.  gemeint.  Unser  Thema  hat  also  den 
Vorteil,  daß  es  uns  die  ältesten  Bestandteile  der  rabbinischen  Tradition  an  die  Hand 
gibt.’  Man  liest  diese  Sätze  vielleicht  mit  einiger  Besorgnis  imd  fragt  sich:  Will), 
denn  den  Rabbinen  alles  glauben,  was  sie  über  das  Jerusalem  des  zweiten  Tempels 
zusammenfabeln?  Aber  davon  kann  keine  Rede  sein.  J.  geht  sehr  kritisch  mit  den 
rabbinischen  Traditionen  um.  Und  Josephus  wird  gewiß  nicht  vernachlässigt. 
Aber  auch  er  wird  scharf  kritisiert,  wo  es  nötig  ist.  Oft  beruft  sich  J.  dabei  auf 
Walter  Otto,  manchmal  auch  auf  Eduard  Meyer  (so  II  b,  S.  44,  2,  Kennwort 
‘grobe  Fälschung’),  anscheinend  nie  auf  Richard  Laqueur,  aber  das  mag  ich 
übersehen  haben. 

Aus  der  Fülle  des  Inhalts  seien  drei  Beispiele  hervorgehoben:  Erstens  die 
eindrucksvolle  Herausarbeitung  der  Tatsache,  daß  Jerusalem  raumpolitisch, 
wirtschaftsgeographisch  und  verkehrstechnisch  so  unpraktisch  wie  möglich  liegt 
und  seine  ökonomische  Position  allein  dem  Tempel,  der  Tempelbank  und  dem 
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Pilgerbetrieb  verdankt  (I,  S.  32,  61,  65,  82  u.  ö.).  Zweitens  die  instruktive  Tabelle 
über  die  Notzeiten  der  Stadt  (ii  a,  S.  57  fF.)*  Drittens  die  Klarstellung  der  prosado- 
ladiyhen  Opposition  gegen  die  illegitimen  Hochpriester  vom  Sturz  der  Oniaden 
bis  zur  Zerstörung  des  Tempels  (II  b,  S.  4off.  u.  ö.). 

Viele  Thesen  und  Themata  seines  Frühwerks  hat  der  gelehrte  Autor  in  den 
letzten  Jahrzehnten  weiter  ausgebaut,  so  z.  B.  das  Thema  von  der  jüdischen 
Geheimüberlieferung  (II  b,  S.  106 fF.),  das  vor  allem  in  J.’s  Abendmahlsbuch  eine 
große  Rolle  spielt  {Die  Abendmahlsworte  Jesu,  3.  Aufl.  i960,  S.  iigfF.).  Schon  1929 
hat  J.  eine  Sp>ezialarbeit  über  den  Grabkult  angekündigt  (II  b,  S.  i  14,  7).  Er  hat 
sdn  Venprechen  eingelöst  mit  dem  Buch  ;  Heiligengräber  in  Jesu  Umwelt  (Göttingen, 
!  1958). 

Wilhelm  Bousset  hat  seinerzeit  scharf  imterschieden  zwischen  den  schrift- 
^  gelehrten  (  =  rabbinischen)  und  volkstümlichen  (=  apokalyptischen)  Texten  des 
Spä^udentums.  J.  protestiert  gegen  diese  Grenzziehung,  erklärt  mit  seltener 
^  Härte,  Bousset  stelle  ‘den  Tatbestand  auf  den  Kopf’,  und  betrachtet  die  spät- 
[  jüdische  Apokalyptik  als  die  rabbinische  Geheimliteratur  (II  b,  S.  io6fF.).  Diese 
Zuweisung  war  schon  1929  gewiß  zu  summarisch,  man  braucht  nur  an  die 
Zwölfertestamente  oder  die  Assumptio  Mosis  zu  denken.  J.  gehört  zu  den 
^  wenigen,  die  schon  1929  den  Damaskustext  gründlich  kannten  und  auswerteten. 
Umso  mehr  aber  muß  man  sich  wundem,  daß  er  unter  Benifung  auf  die  damals 

i  herrschende  Theorie  (Ginzberg,  Staerk,  Schlatter,  Kittel,  Gressmann,  Moore  u.  a.) 

die  pharisäische  Herkunft  des  Damaskustextes  verteidigt  (II  b,  S.  i  15,  130 fF.)  und 
die  priestertheologischen  Ideale  und  Tendenzen  des  Buches  übersehen  hat, 
obgleich  er  schon  damals  von  der  sadokidischen  Oppositionsbewegung  in  der  Zeit 
und  Heimat  Jesu  mehr  wußte  als  alle  die  Forscher,  auf  die  er  sich  S.  131  bemft. 
Aber  seit  der  Entdeckimg  der  ersten  Qumranrollen  hat  sich  ja  nun  die  Erkeimtnis 
allgemein  durchgesetzt,  daß  es  im  antiken  Palästina  mancherlei  Sondergruppen 
und  Sondertraditionen  gegeben  hat,  die  weder  zum  ungelehrten  Volk,  noch  zur 
pharisäischen  Schriftgelehrsamkeit,  sondern  zu  den  priestertheologischen  Opposi¬ 
tionskreisen  sadokidischer  Observanz  gehörten.  So  darf  man  wohl  annehmen, 
daß  J.  die  sununarische  Herleitung  der  jüdischen  Apokalyptik  aus  der  rabbinischen 
Geheimtradition  heute  nicht  mehr  verfechten  würde. 

Vor  45  Jahren  hat  Jakob  Mann  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  vi  (1915-16),  4i5fF.  die  These 
aufgestellt,  die  beiden  Kleriker  von  Luk.  x.  3if.  hätten  den  Halbtoten  am  Wege 
fur  tot  gehalten  und  liegen  lassen,  um  sich  ‘  für  den  Tempeldienst  rein  ’  zu  erhalten. 
J.  zitiert  diesen  Aufsatz  und  hält  die  Möglichkeit  für  diskutabel,  daß  ‘der  Priester 
und  der  Levit  zum  Dienst  nach  Jerusalem  zogen’  (II  b,  S.  9,  i  und  68,  5).  An 
dieser  Hypothese  scheint  er  mit  geringen  Modifikationen  bis  heute  festzuhalten. 
Denn  noch  in  seinem  Gleichnisbuch  spielt  sie  eine  wichtige  Rolle  {Die  Gleichnisse 
Jesu,  4.  Aufl.  1956,  S.  i7of.).  Ich  muß  gestehen,  daß  mir  diese  Auslegung  rätsel¬ 
haft  ist.  Denn  der  Gleichnistext  Luk.  x.  31  sagt  vom  Priester  ganz  ausdrücklich 
KorrépenvEv.  Das  aber  heißt  nach  Luk.  x.  30  und  dem  palästinajüdischen  Sprach¬ 
gebrauch:  Er  ging  herab  von  Jerusalem  nach  Jericho.  Nach  Luk.  x.  32  aber  zog 
der  Levit  denselben  Weg  in  derselben  Richtung.  Ergo  waren  die  beiden  Kleriker 
keinesfalls  ‘auf  dem  Wege  zum  Tempeldienst’,  sondern  allenfalls  auf  dem  Wege 
vom  Tempeldienst  in  Jerusalem  nach  ihrem  Wohnsitz  in  der  Klerikerstadt  Jericho. 
Ergo  haben  sie  den  halbtoten  Mann  doch  wohl  nicht  aus  ritualgesetzlicher 
B  Prüderie  am  Wege  liegen  lassen,  auch  wohl  nicht  aus  ‘Lieblosigkeit’,  sondern  aus 
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Feigheit  und  Selbsterhaltungstrieb.  Sie  haben,  so  meine  ich  den  Text  und  die 
Situation  verstehen  zu  sollen,  ihr  eigenes  Leben  mehr  geliebt  als  ihren  Nächitea 
und  wollten  an  dieser  ungemütlichen  Straße  keine  Zeit  verlieren. 

Möge  der  verehrte  Autor  diese  kleine  observatio  critica  wohlwollend  aufnehmen 
als  den  Dank  eines  aufmerksamen  Lesers,  der  ‘Jeremias  sämtliche  Werke’  inviden 
Jahrzehnten  stets  mit  größtem  Gewinn  studiert  hat. 
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